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GUILD & LORD. We 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENOB, HR. I. 


f 


i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and } 
| Finishing Machinery. 3 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. : 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


] . 

| ‘ 

: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ! 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


i__- BEE TLEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 





’ 








BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »» FINISHING 


MACHINERY, 


.. For Textile Fabrics .... 


TENTERING MACHINE. 


With Patent Adjustable Cam, Patent Automatic Clamp and 


Patent Spur Gear Driving (short section shown. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 





NORTHROP LOOM 
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NORTHROP LOOM. 


Business is Improving. 


=> 


i gags cotton mill managers will, therefore, conclude that 
they can possibly have a chance to run their old machinery 
at a profit instead of facing a daily loss. 
HOULD they fail to meet the increased demand by improv- 
ing their facilities with mew machinery, they will soon 
realize that the chance of a profit will bring the competition 
of new mills that will start with the latest and best equipment. 
BBPBBABABPBARABABAARBAA 
HERE is only one profitable plan—Buy Northrop Looms. 
With them the future is assured. They are no experiment. 
Thousands have been running for years. Sales steadily increase. 
The mills that refuse their opportunities will find their future utility 
serving as picturesque ruins in the landscape. We believe we have 
some honor as prophets in our OWN country. 


eetTetcrtee 


E still sell Spindles, Temples, Separators, Spinning Rings, 


Twisters, Warpers, Spoolers, CtC., Gis CUE: 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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OTTON MACHINERY, 


i 





BUILDERS OF 
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Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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™= FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 








WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER Fseps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market tf and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse)ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’O.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 


e — —— 
THE FISHER CARD FEED ::,::27!« 12 constrsction,is 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CaRD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





COTTON MACHINERY 7 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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WOOL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 


In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Four Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none, 


SJest and lowest priced > om — — 
$33.00. Blower or Suction Pan on IME ROVED ¢ ONE DUSTER. 


tne market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 
We also Manafacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 


Pickers, Crabbe rs, if feeders for Coiton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards 
Wire Cylinders o! all kinds repaired and Lickers in for Cotton Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS, 


Graniteville, Mass. 
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S WOWER TRANSMITTING “MACHINERY. (oe 
_FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. @Qea4 


ST RNES Cle st ze 
ES SEs 


‘See? > mee TLEARERS.. Marie 
—~  BURNISH LIKE 
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————— < ) THAT PRO- 
— <> — DUCED ! 


TRAVELER 





Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
ANYTHINE ; ce ri 
vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 
nrc sect. 1H Mill Supplies. 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattera with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and Mc€onnell & Higginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


STEEL AND BRASS _ J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


Vi A L Ss. | REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


Liberal] discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 

















COTTON MACHINERY, ETC 








STOD DARD, HASERICK. cus, Co.” 


“pee ENGLAND. hah BOSTON, MASS.U 
& — IMPORTERS Or~ 


__ EGYPTIAN COTTON. 











KILBURN, LINCOLN & CoO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAYING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New Migh Speed Leom with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 





Si A el i i hl Ai ti i i a el i i | 1 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 
LEWIS" WORCESTER 


CARD SPINNING RING CO. 


CLAMPS. 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Baiser, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variet 
of other tools Seed by Carders and Manufacturers. Send | 


fe H. BROWN, | WORCESTER, MASS. 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
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ESTABLISHED 165. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 
"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.CO..LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c& HALI.L, 


64 1-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Maas. Send for Circular 


~ y a 4 ON Vaiso FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
> | i | ‘ Ie ‘S BOLSTERS, STEPS, 


TUBES, Etc. 











For Cotton, Woolen; Worsted, WARD & VANDEGCRIFT, 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. ‘ “ esburg Mfg 
MANUFACTURERS AND REPAIRERS cilia, Saiem Co., N. J. 





F ce ottndien aa] COMB CIRCLES 

oundry and Machine LO. ° 

53-59 South Jefferson St., | Fallers and Gills, 
CHICAGO. | andall kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 


Shafting, Pulleys, Gear PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


ing. Friction Clutches, | 
@ Rope Sheaves, Bearings, | PRICES REDUCED. 


ee riers filed prompuy | WILLIAM CRABB & CO., Newark, N. J. 


from stock. 








Lowest prices without vetiacting trom 


Yo Latest the quality. All we ask is for requests for 
Hahn's Yirnrovea Watchman’ s Time Detector. | special prices, ’ te 
his clock is adapted to 


6. 12 oF 18 stations and Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 


4 e tor old alle ctor. NASHUA, N. H, 


ee tor old detec 


ireulars, pricesand | Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 


ction information ‘ad. 


Iressa, SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


° A NZ & CO., of every description. 
5A Chambers Street, 





New York 


FINISHING MACHINERY $25 2ro%n.Coeutcrna. | Wanted for Mexico 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Menunr! ing ‘Pre “oe sing, qe 





hearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or | ° 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods | f p G ( 
Metals or Hats peesoreee. Plate Printing, Engraving Ma ines 0 ress 00 S, 


chines. pepe r Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. | Hosiery and Handkerchiefs. 


* | | Eighteen years’ experience doing busi- 
New Subscribers '! ness with that country. Reterences as 
| to ability aud standing cheerfully fur- 
The TEXTILE WORLD offers liberal in nished to sneh factories as need our ser- 
ducement« to those who send in new sub- | vices. Address 
scribers, Some have added considerably to | 


their income in this way, without interiering i 
with their regular work. } Emerson & Berrien, 
EL PASO, - ve TEXAS. 


(Border of Mexico 





If interested, send for particulars 





POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 
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el > ye WAIT FOR NO MAN. 
: 33)} ) WorLDs 
ANT Elgin Watches 


are especially adapted to the most exact- 
ing service under all conditions. While 
constructed witha delicacy that compel 
accuracy in time telling, they are scientifi 
eally strong at all points to 
endurance. 

Their supremacy is attested by the Jf 
severe usage to which they are subjected 
by railway men. On the C. M.& St. P. Ry. ff 
alone, out of 4000 watches carried by f 
employes, over three times as many 
**Elgins’’ are found as any other mak« 

All jewele re ell saine. Ar | Elgin 
waten alw <has the word * ‘Elwin’? 


graved on the worke—fully guar 
ante 


Dhinaiiien booklet telling all about 
watches sent free to all who write. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 


LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS ana CONVEYORS 


for handling Cotton Bales. Rolls, Bundles, 
Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc. 


| SHAFTING, PULLEYS 

















Ropesheaves, "Ete. 


Catalogue on Application 


LINK-BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
CHICACO, U.S.A. 


NEW ORLEANS, 710 Union St. in yarn mill ot 
W.H.GrRuNbDY & Co., Bristo), Pa 





View of pwo wu. p. 


LINK-BELT ENGIN? ERING CO... PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 
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FRIE :DB :RCER’S 


EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 
An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere, and are 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


The Same is True of our 


Spring 1900 Line 
Which has been in active preparation the 
past twelve months, 


Embracing Effects Never Before At- 
tempted in Edgings, 


Which will be shown by our Traveling Salesman, 
April 15th. 


WEEGRELY OUTPUT - . - - - 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERGER & CoO., 


pt mame Bled cc 


KS BER <3 >> = 


PFO" awa 





POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 








€H00000000000000000000000000000000008%} 


The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


| AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, | 
Florida. 


| AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, | 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 
H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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cow POTS 


“THOMAS A: EDISON, JR 


General Offices and Salesrooms 27 William St , NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. 
mr ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO. 
AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. ———_ 
PH(ENIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
EO. H. GILL, 60 State St., Boston. ; J. BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIRBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. 











‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THI 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
tHE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THEI 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 


BOsTON TEXTILE. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine representing th 
Textile Industries of the United States. 


. ’ } Henry G. Lorp. 
Gui_p & LORD, } Berrram Lorp 


Proprietors and Publishers. 
Henry G. KittTrepeGe, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON: - 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


THE BOURSE, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


140 Nassau Street 


Subscription Price 
$2.00 per year for U. S. and Canada, 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher. 
Remit by Express Money Order, Draft, 
Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 


Entered at the Boston, Mass., Post Office as 
second-class matter. 





Every paid up Subscriber will 
hereafter receive without 


extra charge 


THe TextTiLe Wor.io's Comp certe Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE, 
400 pages with 10 maps 
Containing full information about all 
COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
ilso lists of 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
Dealers in Raw [l\aterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 
Suit and Cloak Makers, 
Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly issues are published in Jan 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


CONTENTS. 


Portrait and Sketch of 
Hiram D. Wheat 

New Jersey Corporation Law 

Fraudulently Described Woolen Goods 

Textile Schools F . 

Promoters 

Fall River Mills 

Textile Combinations 

Conditioning Silk 

Knit Goods Combination 

Cleansing Wool 

The Silk Industry 

American Woolen Mili in China 

Rabbit Fur ; 

rextile Industries in Japan 

Pine-Apple Fibre 

Cotton Department 
American Cotton Spinning Machin 
ery Principles and Practice’ in 
Cotton Spinning Jacquard De 
signs —Principles of Cotton Spinn 
ing—Making Good Cloth —-Wages in 
Cotton Mills—Pick-Out Comb—Lug 
Strap 

Woolen Department 


Ingenuity in Modern Textiles 


Woolen 


cesses 


Manufacturers and Pro 


Knitting Department 
Knit Goods Situation—Knit Goods 
Industry in C:-hoes—Loop Knitting 
Muchine — Lateh-Needle Knitting 
Macuine 


Power Department 
Pure Water for Textile Mills—Fan 
vs. Chimney—Direct Connes 
Belted Dynamos 


ted vs 


Dyeing Department 
Recipes 49 to 64 New Dyes 
Dyes in the Madder Style 


Basi 


Yarn Department 
Questions and Answers 
New Publications 
Industrial News 

Mill News 

Personal Record 

Special Advertisements 
Situations Wanted 

Textile Patents . 
March Sales of Mill Shares 
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Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


New York, - - 128 Duane St. 
Boston, - - - 60 Pearl St. 
Providence ce 80 So. Water St. 
Philadelphia, - 207 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, - - = 207 Michigan St. 


Importers of Indigo 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 
Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in- 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal workin 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


machinery, including boots 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


No charge for preliminary advice. 


Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENTS 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity ‘ 





Patents 


BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 


Exchange Bldg., 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


T. HART ANDERSON 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U. 8S. Patent 


Office, in the Division of Textiles. 








List of Textile Patents. 


Issued February 2%. and March 7, 
14 and 21, 1599. 


Braid of Variable Widths, Machine 
for making. 621,099. Jakob E. Kirberg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Hensel, Col. 
laday Company, of Pennsylvania, Pa. 

Cara Grinding Apparatus. 620,353. Lo 
ren W. Penney, Newton, Mass., assignor to 
the Pettee Machine Works, same place. 

Carding Machine. 621,183. Alexandre 
Vinchon, Roubaix, France. 

Carpet Fabric, Ingrain. 621,522. Thom 
as B. Dornan and Robert Cuscaden, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Carpet Fabric, Woven. 620,104. Rich- 
ard 8. Cookson and Henry Cookson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chenille. 621,641. Ernst Engstfeld, Phil 
adelpbia, Pa., assignor to the Hensel Silk 
Manufacturing Company, same place. 

Cleth Finishing Machine. Notary 
Steam. 621,028. Malcolm Campbell, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Cloth Margins, Machine for Shear- 
ing. 621,301. Gustav Josephy, Bielitz, 
Austria-Hungary, assignor to G. Josephy's 
Erben, same place. 

Dyeing Loose Stock, Apparatus for. 
620,470. George Mallinson, Carolina, R. I. 
Dyeing Process. 620,578. John W. Fries, 

Salem, N.C. 

Dyeing Textile Fabrics, Machine for. 

620,579. John W. Fries, Salem, N.C. 


Eumidifier. 620,325. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Jacquard Machine, Double Action. 
620,372. George W.Stafford and Albert E. 
Kelmel, Providence, R. 1., assignors to the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 

Jacquard Machine, 
621,544. George W. Stafford and Albert £. 
Kelmel, Providence, R. I., assignors to 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mnitting Machine. 621,239. 
Foulds, Nottingham, England. 

KMuitting Miachine. 621,478 
Spiers, Leicester, England. 

KMuaitt mg Machine. 621,681. 
Johns, Rockford, Ill. 

KMuaitting Machine. 621723. Charles L 
Sturtevant, Washington, D. C., ancillary 
administrator of Samuel Lowe, deceased, 
assignor to John William Lamb and Jesse 
Hind, Nottingham, England. 

Loom. 620,861. William Wattie, Worces- 
ter, Mass., assignor to the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, same place. 

Loom. 621,138. Eugene Renz, Stirling, N. 
J., assignor to the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mars. 

Loem,. 621,691. Timothy Mooney and Clem- 
ent Renaud, Fall River, Mass. 

Looms, Electrical Warp Stop Motion 
for. 621,575. Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, 
N.J., assignor to the Kip-Armstrong Co., 
New york. 

Looms, Electrical Warp Stop Motion 
for. 621,594. Win. H. Baker, Central Falls, 

(Continued on page 120 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 





OUR SET 
OF 
CARDS 


“ i] 
FIRST BREAKER WOOLEN CARD NO. 3. 


Is unsurpassed in every particular, which helps produce good work. 
Built in widths 24, 30, 36, 40, 48 and 60 inches. We build the best 
48 in. and 60 in. cards on the market, with every improvement 
which years of experience has suggested, and of the highest order 
of workmanship. We also build special widths of cards up to and 
including 120 inches. 

We have not the space here to give the complete specifications, 
but our new catalogue tells all about our cards, as well as our com- 
plete line of woolen 


SPINNING and WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


In 1887 when we commmenced the 
manufacture of Loom Harnesses, we 
had no established business in this line 


and were unknown as harness makers. 
We believed that a reputation for 
" superior work would be our best sales- 


man and left no stone unturned to attain thisend. We 
bought the best twine we could buy, the best stock we could 
buy and spared no expense to produce the best results with the 
best materials. The result has exceeded ourexpectations, for 
our business has shown a steady growth and we are making 
more harnesses now than ever before. The policy which has 
brought about this increase of business will be maintained 
in the future, and we solicit a trial of our work in the 
belief that you would use more of our harnesses simply 
because you would find it for your interest to use them. 





We also make Riwhide and Leather Loom Pickers, Reeds, Duck and Ticking Lug Straps 
Tape Picker Loops, Nort 1 Carolina Hickory Ficker Sticks, ete 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 


BIDDEFORD, "E. 


Freight and Telegraph Address, Saco, Me. 
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HIRAM D. WHEAT. 


Hiram Dana Wheat, president and 
treasurer of the Gaffney Manufactur- 
ing Company, Gaffney, South 
lina, was born at Saluda Factory, Lex- 


Caro- 
ington County, 8S. C., just across the 
river from Columbia, on the 6th of 
August, 1859. He was the only son of 
B. A. and Sarah Wheat. 

Mr. Wheat began working in the old 
Saluda Factory at an early age, stop- 
ping in the winter to attend the com- 
mon schools of the community, and 
again resuming his work in the sum- 
mer, thus gaining the rudiments of an 
education and an accurate knowledge 
of the mill business. He made such 
rapid progress in the textile art that at 
the age of seventeen he secured the 
position of overseer of spinning in the 
Natchez Cotton Mills, Natchez, Miss., 
where he remained until 1879, when he 
went to Clifton, 8S. C., and took charge 
of the spinning of the Clifton Maau- 
facturing Company. At Clifton, Mr. 
Wheat formed at intimate association 
with that prince of Southern mill men, 
D. BE. Converse, president of Clifton 
and Glendale Mills, from whom he 
gained much valuable information and 
assistance. After continuing in suc- 
cessful charge of the 
Clifton for four years, Mr. Wheat de- 
cided to accept the superintendency of 
the Morrotock Mills at Danville, Vir- 
ginia, but was in a few months re- 
called by President Converse and in- 
stalled as superintendent of the D. E. 
Converse Co., at Glendale, S. C., in the 
summer of 1883. In 1888 he was trans- 
ferred to a larger field and became 
superintendent of the Clifton Manu- 


spinning at 


facturing Co., extending his control 
also over mill No. 2 upon its comple- 
tion in 1889, having assisted in its 
erection and directing the placing of 
the machinery therein. In 1892, Mr. 
Wheat came to Gaffney, S. C., 
he planned, built and mill 
No. 1 of the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, being elected a director and 
treasurer, and general manager of the 


company. 


where 
managed 


This was the pioneer mill 
in the South to run on medium fine 
yarns, and was so successful as to 
enable the company to build a much 
larger mill, known as No. 2, in 1896. 
In addition to his duties as treasurer 
of the Gaffney Mills, he was for sev- 
eral years manager of the Tucapau 
Mills, near Wellford, S. C., which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1896. He has had 
wide and varied experience in build- 
ing mills, tenements, ware- 
houses, ete., and in managing help. 

In 1897 Mr. Wheat was made presi- 
dent and has since filled the dual posi- 
tion of president and treasurer of the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Company. 

He was largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Gaffney Carpet Manufac- 
turing Co., the first carpet mill in the 
South, and was elected one of the di- 


dams, 


rectors of the company, but ‘has since 
resigned from this board. 

Mr. Wheat is president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League, a director in the 
National Bank of Gaffney, and was 
for two years an alderman of the city 
of Gafiney. He is a Knight of 
Pythias, having been initiated in 
Myrtle Lodge No. 3 at Columbia, S. C 
in 1880. 


* 
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found time to 


building of an exceedingly 


ome Presbyterian Church at this 


only his 


gave I 


, but most liberally of his means 
In June Ir. Wheat 


ed to Miss Anna 8S 


1888, was mar 


Cannon, of Spar 


iburg County. They have two in 


resting children 


The Indigo Decision. 
The Board of General 


their 


Appraisers 
decision in the 
of Wm. Pick 
& Kuttroff against the decision 
Collector of New 
York as to the rate and amount of du 


have rendered 
matter of the 
hardt 


of the 


protest 


Customs at 


ties chargeable on indigo. 


synthetic 
This case has excited much interest in 


the dyestuff and manufacturing cir- 


cles, and the testimony has been 


voluminous and most interesting. 
The article in controversy comes from 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik 


for duty at 30 per 


the Badische 
and was assessed 
cent. ad valorem under the provision 
in paragraph 58, Act of July 24, 1897, 
for “All colors ground with 
oil or with solutions other than oil, 
not otherwise specially provided for.” 
It is conceded by the protestants that 
it was derived from products of coal 
tar, and in that sense is distinguished 
from indigo produced from vegetable 
substances. They contend, however, 
that it is indigo, having been dealt in 
and used as such, in large quantities 
in the United States prior to July 24, 
i897, and since, and they therefore 
claim that it is exempt from duty un- 
der paragraph 5800f the present Tariff 
Act The Board that 


cle in question is indigo, 


finds “the arti 


and was so 
known in the commerce, and used in 
the arts, of the United States on July 
24, 1897, The 


and prior thereto. pro 


st is accordingly sustained.” 
It has been reported that an un- 


has been arrived at be- 


derstanding 
tween the Manufacturers’ Association 
and the employees’ 
of Fall River, that 
of trouble in 


Textile Council, 
hereafter. in the 
individual mills, 


shall 


event 


these two associations each ap 


water or 


WORLD 


point a sub-committee, who shall con 
sider the case jointly, and, if possible, 
without a 


arbitrate the difficulty 


strike. On investigation, we find that 


no such understanding exists. 


The 


ganizations of 


manufacturers and labor or 
New Bedford 


vome closer together, of late, concern 


have 


ing the settlement of any disagree 


wages, to the effect that, 
when 


ment about 


hereafter, any change is con 


templated in the schedule of wages. 
notice 
like 
This 


statement is confirmed to us by those 


the manufacturers will give a 
of thirty days, and will expect a 
notice from their employees. 
who are in a position to authorize it. 
In fact, the effect 
have been posted in the New Bedford 


factories, 


notices to above 


A Bradford 
us that, as a whole,the wool manufac- 
turing industry in the Bradford dis- 
trict, 


correspondent writes 


England, is doing fairly well, 


considering the American demand has 
been nearly cut off, and that there is 
2 fair fight going on for ousting the 


French and Germans from the home 


which, to 
benefit to the 


market, extent, is of 
trade; still, 


prices are cut very close, and only the 


some 


domestic 


best equipped mills make any money 
at all. 


sort showing any strength, while Eng 


Pure merino wool is the only 


lish wools have been pulled down by 
the competition of Colonial crossbreds 
to a lower price than has been known 
for 68 years. This conforms with the 
veneral tendency of prices for the last 
few years, and it is likely to become 
accentuated as time 


more goes on, 


due to the relative scarceness of me- 
rino wools, 

According to the “Advocate,” pub 
lished at Canton, Ga., the first cotton 
mill in Georgia was established on the 
four miles 
1827. 


Oconee 


River, below 


Athens, in the year This enter- 


prise proved successful, and was soon 
after followed by many others in the 


same county (Clarke) and in Green, 


Richmond and other counties 
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NEW JERSEY CORPORATION LAW. 


Most of the schemes that are now 


being incorporated, especially those of 


trusts and combinations, are floated 


upder the General Corporation Act of 


New Jersey, as revised in 1896, with 


certain subsequent amendments and 


supplements. This act has been found 
the 


sagacious, all 
J 


most convenient, if not the most 


things considered, of 


y of laws. It certainly 
meets a popular demand, and accom 
the 
take 


accruing to the 


au our State 


those who 


the 


modates purposes of 


wish to advantage of bene- 


fits incorporation of 
a business enterprise. 

businesses 
late, 
the 


few 


There number of 


that 


are a 


have received charters, of 


with large capitalization, under 
To enumerate a 
corporations that 
under the New 


the American 


New Jersey act. 
of the 
been 


recent have 
Jersey 


Woolen 


mention the Amer 


formed 
law, other than 
Company, we may 
Ice Company, with a capital of 
the Noonday Yeast Com 
eapital of $1,000,000; 
Company, 


ean 
$60,000,000; 
with a 
Steel & 


pany, 
the Republic Tron 
$55,000,000, which 
$100,- 
Power Com- 
$40,000,000; 
the 
laws (all 
number of 


with a capital of 
possibly be increased to 
The Reed Tide 


with a capital of 


may 
000,000; 
pany, 


while plans are being made for 


incorporation under these 


highly capitalized), of a 


concerns engaged in the manufacture 


of soap, wire cloth, sheet iron, lamp 


chimneys, bricks, and the mining of 


coal. 

In order that our readers may 
know something of the principal feat 
ures of this law, which is so frequent 
ly appealed to, and which is so much 
has been 


1875, 


we will say that it 
New 


to attract capital to the State, by the 


in favor, 


the policy of Jersey, since 


enactment of laws, 


the 


with special ref- 


erence to protection of capital 
outside 
1896 was 


modern 


against militant legislation 
of the State. The 


intended to 


revision of 


meet the ten- 


dency of business concerns to incor- 


porate, by recognizing a commercial 


need for a system of organization of 


private companies, as distinguished 
from quasi-public corporations, whose 
salient features are simplicity of or- 
ganization and management, and free 
dom from undue publicity in the pri- 
vate affairs of 

The 


last year 


the company. 
nude 


that 


that 
the 
followed in 


amendments were 


were along lines 


have been the English 


Companies Act of 1862, the distinctive 


characteristics of which are referred 


to as, first, restrictive, intended as a 


“terror to the fraudulent promoter 


and the tramp corporation”; second, 


protective, having established a reg 


istry office within the State, where 


the officers, stockholders and cred 


itors of the corporation may go to ob- 


tain information which they are en 


titled to receive, while withholding 


tax gatherers of other 


third 


the same to the 


States, and to outsiders; and 


riving to the 


remedial, 
the 


governor and 


attorney general discretionary 


power to remit the taxes of cor 


any 


poration whose charter had been for- 


feited by reason of non-payment 


Under this State’s law, the scheme 


of organization, as contained in the 


certificate of incorporation, is largely 


left to the incorporators, by allowing 


them to obtain, within certain clearly 


defined limits, rights practically 
equivalent to a special act of the 
With i 


stock for 


legislature respect to the is- 


suance of property pur 


law has eliminated the 


the 


chased the 


question of value of property, for 


which stock is issued, 


self, 


standing by it- 


and, with the single exception of 


eases in which there is 


absolute 


fraud on the part of the directors, 


there is no liability upon the holders 
issued for 
rhe 


contain any 


of stock property pur- 


chased certificate of incorpora 


tion may provi which 


sion 


the incorporators may choose to in- 


sert, for the regulation of the busi 


ness and for the conduct of the affairs 
of the corporation. It is, in fact, the 


charter of the company 


Chere is no limit to the amount of 


capital stock which a_ corporation 


formed under New Jersey laws, may 
that the 


have, only it is necessary 
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total amount should not be less than 
$2,000, and that $1,000 of the stock 
should be subscribed by the incorpo- 
rators, aS constituting the amount of 
capital stock with which the com- 
pany is to commence business. The 
stock is not taxable until issued. As 
the cost of filing the certificate of in- 
corporation is the same ($25) for any 
amount of total authorized capital, 
not exceeding $125,000, it is custom- 
ary to insert in the certificate, power 
to issue stock to the amount of not 
less than $100,000, or $125,000. 

Dividends on preferred stock can 
be fixed at any rate, not exceeding 
eight per cent. Formerly, the max- 
imum period of duration was fifty 
years, but, by the revision of 1896, 
this limitation was stricken out, and 
the existence of the corporation, if 
not otherwise stated in the certificate, 
is perpetual. 

The law gives to every corporation 
power to create two or more kinds of 
stock, with suck preferences and vot- 
ing powers, restrictions or qualifica- 
tions as may be thought advisable. 
At no time, however, can the total 
amount of the preferred stock exceed 
two-thirds of the actual capital paid 
in cash, or property, Preferred 
stock may, if desired, be made sub- 
ject to redemption at not less than 
par. The holders of this stock are 
entitled to receive a fixed yearly divi- 
dend, to be expressed in their certifi- 
cates, not exceeding eight per cent., 
as above stated, payable quarterly, 
half-yearly, or yearly, before any div- 
idend can be set aside or paid on the 
common stock. The intention of the 
law is to classify the stock first, as 
common, or general, without prefer- 
ences of any kind; and second, stock 
with preferences. The latter class 
may be of various kinds, and may be 
preferred as to dividends, or as to 
capital, either or both, or otherwise. 
The preferences as to dividends and 
guarantees -of dividends are contin- 
gent, as they can be made payable 
only out of the net profits of the com- 
pany. 


etc. 


It would be well to bear in mind 
that stockholders are liable until sub- 
scriptions are fully paid. “Where the 
whole capital shall not have been 
paid in, and the capital paid shall be 
insufficient to satisfy its debts and 
obligations, each stockholder shall be 
bound to pay on each share held by 
him, the sum necessary to complete 
the amount of such share, as fixed 
by the charter of the corporation, or 
such proportion of that sum as shall 
be required to satisfy the debts and 
obligations.” The subscription to 
stock and the acceptance of a certifi- 
eate for shares constitute a contract 
between the subscriber and the com- 
pany, by which the subscriber agrees 
to pay the remaining installments on 
demand by the corporation. Holders 
of stock given as bonus are liable on 
it to creditors, but not to the com- 
pany. 

Those who invest, or take stock in 
corporations formed under the laws 
of New Jersey, should have the fore- 
going clearly in their minds, concern- 
ing their liabilities. The laws of that 
State are peculiar in this respect, and 
differ most essentially from those of 
the State of Maine. What we have 
stated explanatory of the law is taken 
from the recent decisions of the 
courts of that State. 

Furthermore, it should not be over- 
looked that nothing but money is con- 
sidered as payment of any part of the 
capital stock, except as provided in 
case of the purchase of property; and 
this exception is worthy of note, 
when taken in connection with the 
combination of different enterprises, 
of which we have had so many re- 
cent instances. A corporation may 
purchase manufacturing, or other 
property necessary for its business, 
and “issue stock to the amount of the 
value thereof, in payment therefor, 
and the stock so issued shall be full 
paid stock, and not liable to any fur- 
ther call, neither shall the holder 
thereof be liable for any further pay- 
ment;—and, in absence of actual 
fraud in the transaction, the judg- 
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ment of the directors, as to the value 
of the property purchased, shall be 
conclusive.” We desire to call espe- 
cial attention to the phrase ‘‘judg- 
ment of the directors, as to the value 
of the property purchased, sball be 
conclusive.” This was inserted in the 
revision of 1896. The precise meaning 
of the words quoted has not yet been 
passed upon by the courts, but they 
have an important significance in fix- 
ing the lawful value of properties 
that are bought, without incurring li- 
abilities for overvaluation. There is 
a decision of the courts to the effect 
that where shares are issued for prop- 
erty at a very excessive valuation, 
the transaction is held to be dis- 
honest, and that the shares are not 
fully paid, but this decision was made 
prior to the revision of 1896. 





FRAUDULENTLY DESCRIBED 
WOOLEN GOODS. 





There have been efforts, within the 
last few years, in some of our States, 
to enact laws preventing the sale of 
woolen goods as all-wool, when they 
contain more or less shoddy, or 
other wool substitutes. Nothing in 
this direction has been accomplished. 
The most recent effort that has come 
to our attention, is the one that has 
been made in this year’s session of 
the legislature of Connecticut, by the 
introduction of a bill requiring man- 
ufacturers to stamp their goods with 
some mark, indicating the character 
of stock entering into their fabrica- 
tion. The purport of such laws is to 
prevent imposition upon the public, in 
the offering of goods as all-wool, 
when they contain a more or less ad- 
mixture of shoddy, cotton, ete. Noth- 
ing will probably come of this bill 
in the Connecticut legislature, as it 
has already been reported upon un- 
favorably. 

There is a law in England, how- 
ever, that applies, to some extent, to 
fraudulent practices of manufactur- 
ers and others, offering woolen prod- 
ucts and misrepresenting their com- 


position, for the evident purpose of 
deceiving purchasers. 

The Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce has been particularly active in 
looking up cases coming under the 
English law, known as the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, and last year insti- 
tuted legal proceedings against two 
firms, who had falsely described as 
“all-wool” certain goods which con- 
tained a large admixture of cotton. 
The first case was against a mer- 
chant who labeled and offered for 
sale as all-wool, certain fancy dress 
stuffs, which, on analysis, were found 
to contain over 37 per cent. of cotton 
and vegetable matter. A conviction 
was secured in this instance, and a 
fine imposed of $6.50, including costs. 

Another case was made out against 
a merchant near Leeds, who had la- 
beled and offered for sale as all- 
wool, certain covert coatings, which 
were proved to contain over 41 per 
cent. of cotton, which had been 
“seribbled in” during the process of 
manufacture. This latter case ex- 
cited our attention, leading to certain 
inquiries on our part, which elicited 
the following information, obtained 
from one of our foreign correspond- 
ents. 

It appears that in this latter case, 
the commission of an offense against 
the Act was clearly shown, but, al- 
though this was the position of af- 
fairs, the existing state of the law 
made it possible to set up a success- 
ful defense, providing proof was 
forthcoming that there had been no 
intention to defraud. 

The defendant, himself, went into 
the witness-box and swore to having 
purchased these particular cloths 
some years previously from a firm 
of manufacturers whose traveler 
represented them to him as being 
“all-wool” goods. The defendant also 
swore that he believed this statement 
to be absolutely true, and had no sus- 
picion of the presence of cotton in the 
cloths, although, taking into consider- 
ation the low price at which they 
were offered him, he thought it Iike- 
ly that a quantity of shoddy might 
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have been introduced, the latter 


ma- 


terial not necessarily containing any 


percentage of cotton fibres. 


There appeared reason for 


truth of 


some 


accepting the defendant's 


declaration, insomuch as the cotton 


was not employed, as is very fre- 


quently the case, for one series of 


would have been 
had 


bled in with the wool previous to the 


yarns, where it 


clearly visible, but been scrib- 


spinning of the yarn. At this stage 
the very important 
was it possible for an ordinary mer- 


question arose, 


chant to be aware of this combina- 


tion of material without submitting 
it to some specific test? microscopic 
or chemical. 

Evidence was submitted by various 
experts and prominent manufacturers 
less con- 


in the district, but more or 


flicting opinions were arrived at. 
One of these was that the difficulty 
cotton in the 


of detecting patterns 


submitted depended to a large ex- 
tent upon both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the which mixed 
with the might be 


ered by untwisting the yarns, or, on 


cotton was 


wool. It discov- 
the other hand, a chemical analysis 
might be necessary. It was scarcely 
that an ex- 
take 
the patterns submitted 


to be thought, however, 


perienced manufacturer would 
the whole of 
to be all wool. 

Another 


stated that a merchant of defendant’s 


prominent manufacturer 
experience could not detect cotton in 
the samples; it would require a prac- 
tical man or the application of a 
chemical test. 


A third 


might 


manufacturer said anyone 


reasonably accept the _ state- 


ment of a manufacturer’s traveler 
regarding the quality of the goods he 
What had to do, as 
manufacturers, was to try to deceive 
He added 
that the majority of merchants in the 
trade could not tell there 


was 50 per cent. of cotton in the cloth 


supplied. they 


them as much as possible. 


whether 


or not. 


Another witness was the 
“all 


was scribbled in, 


said it 


custom to describe patterns as 


wool” when cotton 


and every merchant in the West Rid- 
ing, he added, knew what was meant 
by “all wool.” 

A Leeds manufacturer, in replying 
to questions, stated that the custom 
of the trade would justify the appli- 
cation of the “all 
even ten per cent. 
that 
quantity was altogether too small to 


term 
cloth with five or 


wool” to a 


of cotton scribbled in, because 
be detected, but a cloth containing as 


much as forty per cent. of 
“all 
magistrate for the 
counsel submitted that 
was no evidence to show that 


defendant 


cotton 
would not be classed wool.” 

Addressing the 
prosecution, 
there 
had adopted such precau- 
tions aS were necessary to form hon- 
est and bona fide belief in the gen- 
uineness of the goods under the Act; 
whilst counsel for the defense con- 
tended that according to the Act it 
must be proved that defendant had 
taken reasonable precautions or that 
he had acted innocently. He relied 
upon the latter portion for the de- 
fense. 

Other evidence was tendered, and 
giving judgment 
observed that it seemed incredible to 
him that a man 
experience in 


the stipendiary in 
possessing some 
this branch of 
ecommerce should be unable to ascer- 
ain either on 


years’ 
viewing or by textual 
that cloth composed of 
forty per cent. of cotton was not “all 
wool.” 


examination, 


However, manufacturers had come 
forward and stated that, as the cotton 
had been “scribbled” into the cloth, 
and did not exist in the character of 
individual threads, an ordinary mer- 
chant might reasonably 
traveler’s statement 


accept the 
as to the com- 
position of the cloth, without suspect- 
ing its falsity. 

As regards the low price at which 
it had manufacturer 
had gone so far as to assert that cloth 


been sold, one 
of a similar character could be man- 
ufactured “all-wool” and sold at even 
a lower figure than the three shillings 
quoted by defendant. 

In the face of all this, and also of 
the defendant’s sworn testimony, he 
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came to the conclusion, though not 
without that he 
ought not to hold that defendant had 


any reason to suspect the genuineness 


some misgiving, 


of the description applied by him to 
the samples in question. 
Had the trade evidence led 


defendant 


him to 
the conclusion that the 
must have suspected the presence of 
cotton, even though it occurred in the 
smallest quantity, he would certainly 
have held that his omission to adopt 
all reasonable measures to dispel or 
justify that suspicion would be amply 
sufficient to bring him within the 
statute. It 


evidence 


penal provisions of the 


however, from the 
that 


him “on inquiry” in the mat- 


seemed, 


of witnesses, there was nothing 
to put 
ter. 
He felt strongly that this result in- 
dicated an urgent necessity for ma 
terial amendment of the statute, if it 
was to afford any real protection to 
The 


tions made by the 


verbal 
manufacturers, or 


purchasers. representa- 


their travelers, did not come within 
the Act at all, and he thought it de- 
sirable to bring them within its scope, 
or to render the merchants and deal- 
false 


ers themselves responsible for 


representations made by them, unless 


thought fit to obtain a written 
from the manufacturers 
protect them. He was 


they 
guarantee 
which would 
glad to observe that one of the lead 
ing manufacturers repudiated the ex 
custom which had been 
referred to, viz:—that of 
cloth as all wool, however much cot 
as that 


istence of a 
describing 


ton it may contain, so long 


eotton is scribbled in, and does not 
exist in the distinct form of threads. 
had 


dis- 


Therefore, for the reasons he 


given—the information must be 
missed. 

Counsel for the prosecution said he 
should probably ask to be allowed to 
raise the that the 
plea of bona fide was nothing, unless 
had 


no evidence existed here 


point in appeal, 


ordinary precautions been ob- 
served: and 
that such a step had been taken, be- 
eause he thought that if the failure 


of the Act to meet certain cases was 


true, it was most desirable that this 


case should be thoroughly investi- 
writing, 
the foregoing remarks indi 
The de- 


would 


gated. Up to the time of 
however, 
eate all that has transpired. 
sirability of an appeal which 
more clearly establish the relative re- 
merchants and 


sponsibilities of man- 


ufacturers, is undoubtedly very ap- 


parent, and the sooner some distinct 


understanding is arrived at,the better. 


TEXTILE SCHOOLS IN 
SEITS. 


MASSACHU- 


In our March number we gave the 


status of the bills before the legisla- 
ture at that time, affecting the textile 
this State. It is 


schools in unneces- 


sary for us to repeat what we then 


said. Some modifications have been 


made in the bills that were first re 
ported and referred to the committee 
on education. 

The bill 


school at 


for the establishment of a 
Fall 
fied, so as to allow that city to incur 
an indebtedness of $50,000 for the pur- 
acquiring land for a 


River has been modi 


pose of textile 


and constructing and 


building for it; but 


school, equip- 


ping a suitable 
nothing in this bill is to be construed 
as authorizing the payment from the 
treasury of the Commonwealth of any 
sum “in excess of that authorized by 
the statute in such cases.” The mean- 
ing of the part quoted will be better 
understood if it is stated that the law 
of 1895, under 
New Bedford 
lished, has been revived, so that there 


and 
estab- 


which the Lowell 


schools were 
shall be no _ favoritism, 
Fall 
vantages of such a 


permitting 
River to receive all of the ad- 
law, the same as 
New Bedford 
State only 


were extended to and 
The 


25,000 the first year, but may, 


Lowell. ean appro 
priate 
of course, make additional appropria 
each vear, if it 


tions subsequent 


thinks best, as has been done in the 
ease of Lowell. Therefore, the pres- 
ent bill, affecting Fall River, while it 
enables the city to raise $50,000, does 
not authorize a larger sum than $25,- 
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000 to be appropriated from the State 
treasury. 

The bill relating to the Lowell Tex- 
tile School authorizes the payment 
from the State treasury of $18,000, 
with the condition that no portion of 
this amount is to be paid until satis- 
factory evidence is furnished that an 
additional sum of $7,000 has been 
paid to the trustees by the city of 
Lowell, or received by them from 
other sources, with the further condi- 
tion that the yearly tuitions at the 
school, from its pupils who are non- 
residents of the State, shall not be 
less than $300. This $7,000, of course, 
can be raised among the corporations, 
or anywhere else, if not from the city 
itself; but, in order to get $18,000, it 
must come from some quarter and 
paid to the trustees. We learn, how- 
ever, that these sums may be changed 
to $20,000 and $5,000. That non-resi- 
dent pupils should pay more than res- 
ident pupils, appears on the surface 
to be nothing but fair. This practi- 
cally means that the students out of 
the State will have to incur an ex- 
pense of $200 more per year than 
those that live inside of the State. 

It would be nothing more than 
equitable, it seems to us, if the State 
of New Hampshire should contribute 
something to the financial support of 
this institution, as its manufacturing 
industries are as much benefited as 
those of Massachusetts, especially 
those which are located at such 
places as Manchester, Nashua, and 
other points easily accessible to Low- 
ell. They are benefited more than 
those in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts. Lowell is as centrally lo- 
eated for such a school as it is pos- 
sible to make it, for the textile mills 
of New England. This school contrib- 
utes more essentially to the southern 
section of New Hampshire than to 
even the southern section of Massa- 
chusetts..Why, then, cannot the legis- 
lators of New Hampshire be made to 
see the equal importance of their vot- 
ing money for the support of this 
school, as the legislators of Massa- 
chusetts? 


PROMOTERS. 


At the present moment, promoters. 
of trusts and combinations are as 
thick as grasshoppers in harvest time. 
In many instances, they are meeting 
with excellent success, in securing fat 
commissions for themselves. Their 
methods are simple and effective, one 
of which is to get corporation papers 
and preliminary prerogatives for the 
incorporation of some branch of an 
industry, which seems to offer favor- 
able features for the promotion of a 
scheme for its consolidation under 
one management. With these prelim- 
inaries, they set to work among those 
whom they think will be interested in 
their scheme, and usually make a fa- 
vorable impression, for the time be- 
ing, at least. They seldom fail in se- 
curing an audience long enough to get 
the parties that they interview to con- 
sider their project, and attend, at 
least, one or two meetings. 

Though the proprietors of the sev- 
eral concerns to be consolidated may 
declare that they are able to do their 
own organizing, they are at once met 
with a plausible plea that the plan for 
them to follow has already been con- 
summated, and ready to be put into 
operation; the promoters being quick 
witted enough to see the importance 
of having all of these arrangements 
made beforehand, to meet any objec- 
tions of this nature. The thing has 
been done, and all that is asked of 
the proprietors is to sign away their 
property, or allow it to be merged 
into a corporation, for a considera- 
tion, which is already formulated for 
their acceptance. The promoters are 
frequently smart enough to gain their 
point, and, finally, their commission. 

Promoters have been long recog- 
nized as factors in enterprises of this 
kind. They are known in England, 
and several court decisions have been 
made respecting their status. A pro- 
moter has been defined by one of the 
justices of the English court as hold- 
ing a certain indefinite position in 
transactions of this sort. The opinion 
of one justice is: “The term pro 
moter involves the idea of exertion, 
for the purpose of getting up an@ 
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starting a company, or what is called 
floating it, and also the idea of some 
duty towards the company imposed 
by, or arising from, the position 
which the so-called promoter assumed 
towards it.” According to another 
English court ruling, it is not asserted 
that the owner of property might not 
promote and form a joint stock com- 
pany, and then sell his property to it, 
but if he does so, “the is bound to take 
care that he sells it to the company 
through the medium of a board of 
directors, who can, and do, exercise 
an independent and intelligent judg- 
ment on the transaction, and who are 
not left under the belief that the 
property belongs, not to the pro- 
moters, but to some other persons.” 





FALL RIVER MILLS. 


The recent circular of W. B. M. 
Chace & Co., Fall River, giving cer- 
tain statistical exhibits, relating to 


the financial condition of a number of 
the cotton corporations of that city, 


whose shares are traded in more or 
less, have excited considerable atten- 
tion. During the past few years, 
many improvements have been made 
in the equipment of most of the Fall 
River mills, so that it is now consid- 
ered that the plants in general are in 
a better condition to meet competition 
than for some time past. 

Of the thirty-one mills referred to 
in the statistics, eighteen have a net 
debt on their plants, and thirteen a 
surplus. The aggregate net debt 
amounts to $2,702,629, and the surplus 
to $1,064,964, showing a debt larger 
than the surplus, of $1,637,665. This 
shows a debt over the surplus of 8.1 
per cent. of the capital ($20,275,000), 
of the mills named. The number of 
spindles in the 31 mills is 2,243,004, 
giving the debt over the surplus at 
80 cents per spindle. It also appears 
that six of these mills have none but 
ring frames, while 25 mills have both 
mule and ring frames. Of the 2,243,- 
004 spindles, 743,148 are mule and 
1,499,856 ring spindles. 

It is noted that with some of the 
mills with a surplus, their shares sell 
on the market less than par, while 


some of the mills with a debt have 
their shares selling above par. For 
instance, the shares of the American 
Linen Company, having a surplus of 
$18,000, sell for $5 below par, while 
the shares of the Chace Mills, with a 
debt of $187,625, sell for $10 above 
par. Several instances of a like char- 
acter could be named. There are, 
however, many things that affect the 
selling price of the shares of the dif- 
ferent mills. Some of the shares that 
are selling below par are worth a 
great deal more, based upon the earn- 
ing capacity of the mill. The low 
selling price is due largely to the 
non-payment of dividends from the 
earnings, which are kept for other 
purposes. While the Chace Mills have 
a large debt, they also have a very 
large plant for their capital, which is 
looked upon as a good reason for their 
Shares selling above par, which are 
affected by the fact that the 
mills pay dividends. For very much 
the same reason, the shares of the 
Davol Mills command a price $4 
above par, notwithstanding a net debt 
on their plant of $74,000. 


also 
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Very little that is new can be re- 
lated concerning the various move- 
ments that have been talked over for 
the combination of mills in some cor- 
porate capacity. The term trust can 
hardly be applied to these projects, as 
the American Woolen Company is a 
veritable corporation, though its per- 
manency is looked upon with much in- 
credulity, and something that is quite 
likely to come to an end when a de 
overtakes the trade, as it 
usual course of 


pression 
surely will in the 
events. 

None of these combinations are re- 
garded with any favor by those in the 
trade, as they possess many danger- 
ous elements detrimental to the sta- 
bility and prosperity of manufactur- 
ing. It can hardly be said that any 
one of these schemes can be made so 
powerful as to become a monopoly, 
though it must be admitted that they 
will be able to exercise potent infiu- 
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ence in regulating the prices of com- 
and at times so depressing 
the of unloading 


an accumulation of stock, as to have 


modities, 
prices, for purpose 
a ruinous effect upon mills of smaller 
capacity. 

We 


shoddy 


the 
trust, 


hear nothing about 


and 


more 
woolen 


low grade 
which approximates more nearly to a 
trust than anything that has been re- 
agitated. The 
mills are apparently in a state of un- 
but 
to 


cently Maine woolen 


certainty what to do, the general 
inclination is to hold 


not 


on individual 


mills, and enter into a combina- 


tion; although, of course, inducements 
ure possible, which will change their 
sentiments very materially. How far 
the National Woolen Com 


pany will effect a change in opinion, 


so-called 


it is not 
doubtful if 
ever 


easy to say. 
latter 


its 


It is extremely 


this company will 


get beyond present prelim 


inary stage and become a factor of 

any importance in the woolen indus- 

try 
Che 


luded to elsewhere in this issue, shows 


knit goods combination, as al- 


plenty of activity in the way of talk, 


but probably that is far as it will 


AS 


vet, although it is impossible to tell 


what things will happen nowadays, as 
the impossibilities of six months ago 
have been made realities within the 
last month. 
The United 


tract Co., although it has an existence 


States Dyewood & Ex 


on paper, we learn, from those who 


have been mentioned as having joined 
it, has an extremely doubtful status, 
looked 
through. 


and is not 


be 


upon likely 
The fact that 
corporation papers have been obtained 


as to 


earried 


by promoters, is nothing but the cus 
tomary method practiced by this class 
of people. It is very easy to obtain 
refer our 
“Promot- 
W ors- 
ted yarn spinners show a disinclina- 
tion to join forces, although there is a 
talk the matter, 
and‘if spinners are offered sufficient 
to sell 


opening 


and would 


our 


charters, we 


readers to editorial on 


ers,” how these are obtained. 


willingness to over 


inducement out, of course 


there is an for a purchase 


and combination. 


WORLD 


Fine woolen goods mills have not 


come to the point of agreeing to any 
and 
is not looked upon with favor 


combination scheme, the project 


The idea of the inefficiency of 


negro labor in cotton factories has not 
yet 
the 
such 


been given up, notwithstanding 
experience with 
of the Southern 


Some of the most level headed 


unsatisfactory 
help in some 
mills. 
and oldest manufacturers in the South 
have the effi- 
ciency of this kind of labor, by invest- 
ing in the capital of the 
Charleston Cotton Mills, which will 
soon be in operation with negro help. 
A charter been applied 
for, for the incorporation of a 
mill at Miss., a capital 
of $250,000, to be owned and operated 


shown their faith in 


new stock 


has already 
cotton 
Jackson, with 
by negroes. Of course, the success of 
this enterprise with negro help is a 
serious problem, but one that we have 
predicted be 
white la- 
borers is to be anticipated, though we 
did this kind 
for ten or fifteen years yet to come. 


would have to solved 


sometime, as a scarcity of 


not expect anything of 


The Treasury Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., has just published 
a sheet showing the value of imports 
and exports into and from the United 
States, from 1789 to 1898, which gives 
quite an insight into the great prog- 
ress that made in the com- 
of In 1790 the 
value of imports of merchandise was 
$23,000,000, while in 1898 it amounted 
to $616,000,000. The exports, in 1790, 
were valued at $20,000,000, and in 
1898, at $1,200,000,000. The total com 
merce of the United States, from 1789 
to 1898, as represented in the value of 


has been 


merce this country. 


the imports and exports of merchan- 
dise, amounted, for that period, to 
about $61,000,000,000. Since 1875 there 
has been an almost steady excess of 
exports over imports, till in 1898 this 
excess reached over $615,000,000. 


Turmeric dyes all fibres without 
the aid of a mordant, and is thus one 
of the very few natural substantive 


dyes. 





CONDITIONING SILK 


Conditioning Silk. 


The Silk 
has quite recently taken up the ques- 
tion of establishing rules for silk con- 
ditioning in the sale and purchase of 
To this end, the 


Association of America 


the raw material. 
association issued circulars last Feb- 
ruary, to silk manufacturers, and to 
those engaged in the buying and sell- 
ing of raw silk. Quite a number of 
favorable replies have been received. 
According to the views of the associa- 
tion, the ultimate solution of the mat- 
ter rests with the buyers, rather than 
with the sellers of silk. So far as 
known, the sellers of raw silk, in the 
New York market, at any rate, are not 
averse to basing their sales on condi- 
tioned weight and conditioned sizing. 

With this understanding, it is rec- 
ommended that the following plan be 
adopted: All contracts for raw silk 
York market 
after May ist next shall be based on 


purchased in the New 


conditioned weight, such weight to be 
established by conditioning not less 
than one bale out of five of the lot 
purchased. 

The cost of the operations to be the 
same to all comers, viz: 


Now Former 


proposed. charges. 


Conditioning, per bale. $1.50 $2.00 
Bales, 150 to 300 lbs... 2.26 3.00 
Boiling off, per test.... 1.50 2.00 
Boiling on conditioned + 
>» silk, per test.... .... 15 1.00 
Sizing, per test. f 2.00 
Former charges on all other opera- 
tions to be correspondingly reduced; 
the conditioning charges to be pay- 
able in with the 
lished custom, viz: 
each paying one-half. 
In this connection, it may be well 
to say that the term “silk condition- 
ing’ conveys no idea of the process to 


accordance estab- 


buyer and seller 


which it is subjected. Therefore, a 
brief explanation may not be out of 
the way, showing what conditioning 
is, why it is done, and how it is done. 

Importers and manufacturers no 
longer work by the old established 
rule of the thumb. Every article of 
Nature’s gift or of human product 


must now be tested and analyzed for 


the purpose of finding out its real 
value on the one hand, and on the 
other, the extent of its adaptability for 
the purpose to which it is to be put. 
All textile fibres, it is well known, 
have great hygroscopic propensities; 


i.e., absorb water freely. 
pecially true of silk. 


This is es- 
In its greatest 
state of dryness it contains no less 
than eight per cent. of water, and is 
susceptible of containing 15 per cent., 
without showing signs of moisture, 
and as much as 25 per cent., without 
its being easily detected. 
erty of silk, to absorb 


This prop- 
moisture to 
such an extent, presents great incon- 
veniences from a commercial point of 
view. The difficulty arises from the 
fact, that, as the reeling of silk starts 
with the rainy season, it is impossible 
when the silk arrives in this country 
to estimate the amount of moisture 
which it has absorbed in the damp 
climate of Japan and during its ocean 
voyage. 

The tbat manufacturers 
who employ this delicate material are 
exposed to errors in the calculation of 
the cost price because of the loss of 
weight in the raw material, when go- 


result is, 


ing through the different processes of 
manufacture. The aim of condition- 
ing is to determine the exact percent- 
age of moisture absorbed by the silk, 
thereby greatly facilitating business 
operations and rendering it impossi- 
ble for unscrupulous dealers to pass 
off water as silk. 

The operation of conditioning is not 
a complicated one. The best way to 
ascertain the amount of moisture con- 
tained in a fibre is to render the fibre 
perfectly dry, the difference between 
the original weight and the weight 
artter dessication gives the amount of 
water, - 

If the conditioning of silk is indis- 
pensable to the trade, the determina- 
tion of the size of the thread is a mat- 
ter of no less importance. A direct 
measurement is out of the question, 
and the way universally adopted is to 
ascertain the weight of a given length 
of thread. 
on five skeins taken at random out of 


The test is made generally 
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bale. The five skeins are placed on 

winding machine, so as to put on 
bobbins a length of thread sufficient 
the test, and, during the op 


note is taken of the working 


to make 
eration, 
of the silk. The result is given on the 
conditioning certificate by one of the 
Winds 


good 


following quotations: 
well—Winds well—Not a 
The bobbins are then placed 


three 
vel 5 
winder 
on the sizing machine, and from each 


one four skeins are reeled, making 


twenty altogether. Those twenty 


small skeins are weighed individually, 


and the average weight is accepted as 


the size of the bale. For raw silk, the 


skeins are made 476 meters long, and 


their weight ascertained in deniers: 


for thrown silk the test is made in 


drams on skeins of 1000 yards; and 


for spun silk in drams on skeins of 


840 yards. 
Decreusage, or boiling off, is the 
process or analysis by which the ex- 
act percentage of over-weight (gum, 
grease, etc.), contained in silk 


The skeins are 


soap, 
can be ascertained. 
first placed in the dessicating appa- 
ratus to obtain the net absolute 
weight of the silk to be tested, then 
boiled twice in a bath of boiling soap- 
dried and conditioned 
difference between the 
and after 


rinsed, 
again. The 
absolute weights 
boiling gives the true over-weight of 


suds, 
before 


the sample tested. 

It can be easily understood how in- 
dispensable decreusage is for every 
silk manufacturer, to determine accu- 
rately the weighting that is to be 
used on the silk by the dyer, and ar- 
rive at the actual cost of the silk 
before it is put on the loom. 





Knit Goods Combination. 


The knit goods manufacturers of 
the Mohawk River Valley, New York, 
have had presented to them, a scheme 
for the consolidation of their business 
interests, into one combination, or cor- 
poration. This has been suggested in 
years past, but nothing has ever been 
evolved out of it, because of the diver- 


sified interests involved, and the finan 


cial status ofthe different mills, them- 
selves, to say nothing about the disin 
clination of individual establishments 
to lose their identity in one great cor- 
poration. Manufacturers, however, 
are becoming more and more familiar 
with the idea of combining their in 
terests, and they have had presented 
to them many instances of the prac 


ticability of schemes of this kind, 


which makes them more inclined to 


favorably consider any proposition 
that may he presented to them, that 
has a plausible outlook. 

The 


strong, 


fact is, competition is too 
and at present it is said there 
are in the Mohawk Valley, some fac 
tories which are selling their goods at 
a sacrifice, in order to meet competing 
This state of 


course, is intended to be rectified by 


products. affairs, of 
the proposed combination, at the same 


time keeping the ruling prices for 
goods where they are, the profit being 
maintained in the reduced cost of pro 
duction and other savings. 

It is that mills are now 
obliged to incur uncalled for expense 
in maintaining complex machinery. 
Probably between forty and fifty dif- 


ferent kinds of goods are gotton out, 


alleged 


some white, some colored, some plain, 
and some fancy. Separate machines 
must be used in each mill for this, or 
if not, machinery used for the manu- 
facture of must be 
cleaned before it can be put on other 
Under the trust this, it is 
thought, could be avoided, as a certain 


colored wear 


grades. 


line of work would be assigned to 
each mill. 
Still another object 


commission now paid to the middle- 


is to save the 


man, and this is to be done by deal- 
ing directly with the trade from the 
factories. The trade, it is calculated, 
would get the benefit of this, as the 
trust could afford to give it the advan- 
tage of at least part of what the mid- 
dleman now gets. 

The late movement, towards a con- 
solidation, has been due to the efforts 
of John W. Baker, of Philadelphia, 
who sent invitations to all of the knit 


goods manufacturers, to meet at the 





KNIT-GOODS COMBINATION 


Waldorf-Astoria, City, 
March 15. This held, 
and a number of representatives were 


York 
was 


New 


meeting 


present from the mills. 

Robert Mackinnon, Little Falls, was 
elected chairman, Charles T. 
Broughton, manager of the Star Knit- 


and 


ting Company, Cohoes, acting as sec- 
Baker, the 
that at a low 
would be in- 


retary. Mr. promoter, 


stated he estimated 
valuation $25,000,000 
any combine, which 


vested in such 


would represent a production valued 
at $50,000,000. The cost of production 
$17,000,000, 


would be possible to save at 


would amount to about 
and it 
least 20 per cent. of this amount. 

Among the savings is the increased 
economy in buying and selling, the 
consolidation of plants, the closing of 
those which were not necessary for 
the success of the company and the 
manufacture by individual mills of 
the character of goods which they are 
especially adapted to make. 

In his remarks in calling the meet- 
ing to order Mr. Baker claimed that 
not only was the present condition of 
the knit goods industry very much de- 
moralized, but that there was no hope 
of it improving unless some radical 
steps were taken to do away with 
present evils. The greatest menace to 
the trade was the sharp competition it 
had to contend with, and if this could 
be stopped, and they could better their 
condition by economizing, there. was 
no doubt of success. For instance, if 
one mill could be confined to manufac 
turing that kind of goods for which it 
was best equipped, and thus do away 


with the constant changes and conse- 


quent loss in making different kinds 


of goods, a great saving could be ef 
fected. In the distributing end, also, 


more economical methods could be 
adopted by selling the goods under 
one roof and with fewer salesmen. By 
buying large quantities, raw material 
could be had at lower prices, and in 
many ways a great amount of money 
could be saved. The idea was not 
to raise the price to the consumers, 
but simply to put the industry on a 


paying basis again. 


that the 
plants could be controlled in one of 
Kither the manufacturer 
should sell out direct to the trust and 


it was further ‘suggested 


two ways: 


receive cash, the manufacturer to 


agree to retire from the underwear 
business for at least fifteen years, or 
the manufacturer could turn in his 
plant to the parent company and ac- 
cept the stock, 


shares of common stock being issued 


equivalent in two 


to every one of preferred. Those who 
compose the company, Mr. Baker sug- 
gested, should issue common stock for 
the operation of the combined com- 
pany. It was thought that not more 
than $5,000,000 of quick assets would 
be needed as working capital. It was 
also said that 25 per cent. of the value 
of the making flat underwear 
would be suflicient for a working capi- 
tal. 

After discussion by those present it 


mills 


was linally decided to appoint a com 
who should gather 
different 
upon 


mittee of seven, 
statistics regarding the 
plants to be associated, which 
data options could be The 
committee appointed was as follows: 
Wm. H. Rowe, of New York, 
senting mills in Troy, N. Y.; Wm. 8. 
Van Brocklin, Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Chas. A. Bailey, Little Falls, N. Y.; 
Chas. Cooper, Jr., Bennington, Vt.; 
Quentin McAdam, Utica, N. Y.; John 
H. Pynes, Waterford, N. Y., and John 
E. Hannifee, Philadelphia. 

The meeting adjourned 
the call of this committee. 

Knit manufacturers, 
Amsterdam and Troy, view the feasi- 
bility of a combination of this kind 
from different standpoints, many of 
the views, no doubt, being influenced 


secured. 


repre- 


subject to 


goods about 


by the business interests and condi- 
tions of those expressing them. W. 
H. Rowe, of the Wayside Knitting 
Company, expresses himself very en- 
thusiastically at the outlook, and is 
emphatie in the belief that the com- 
bination may be organized with a 
large number of mills. 

It is reported that Hon. Titus 
Sheard, of the Eagle Mills, Little 


Falls, is one of the prime movers in 
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the present scheme to consolidate the 
flat goods knitting mills, but that for 
some reason, he prefers to remain in 
the background. It is also rumored 
that ex-Governor Roswell P. Flower is 
not unwilling to unload his mills at a 
price. 

\ well known and successful Utica 
manufacturer says that there is con- 
that 


there is some question as to the suc- 


siderable opposition to it and 


cessful consummation of the plans. 
The same dealer stated that the move- 
ment was started at the instigation of 
some of the factories which have not 
shared in the success which has at- 
tended the operations of the majority 
of the plants. Many of the manufac- 
turers, he said, have been very foolish 
this spring. ‘They have gone all to 
pieces, to use a common.phrase, and 
have allowed the buyers to demoralize 
them. 

North, of the 


reported as 


Anchor 
regarding the 


Charles F. 
Mills, is 
plan as too visionary and would fail 
Then be- 
men in the 


when put to a practical test. 


sides there were many 
business who would want to dictate 
All could not 


rule, so some were bound to be disap- 


the policy of the trust. 
pointed and would get out in conse- 
quence. 

James H. Shine, of the Hope Mill, 
expressed himself as favorable to the 
organization among knit goods manu- 
facturers. He thinks that the many 
disturb the trade 
could be thus prevented. 
of the Little Falls 
Knitting Mills, is quite sanguine re- 
result of the present 
movement, which, he thinks, will be 


evils which now 


Charles Bailey, 
garding the 


beneficial to manufacturers. 

From one quarter, we learn, that 
the outlook for the combination is not 
so promising as it was at first, and it 
is said that the committee appointed 
to get figures from mill owners and 
place a value on plants, is not having 
the anticipated success. Those who 
are making money now, and most are, 
do not care to sell, while those who 
have non-paying plants are red hot 
which means to 


for a combination, 


them a salé> The committee has en- 
these adverse conditions, 
and is puzzled how to reconcile them. 


countered 


The advisory committee met on the 
23rd of last month, and discussed in- 
formally the present state of affairs, 
and decided by a unanimous vote that 
a general letter be sent to all inter- 
ested mill owners, and as soon as re- 
letters are received, 


plies to these 


another meeting of the committee 
will be held to decide upon the future 


course of action. 





Cleansing Wool. 


THE MORSE WOOL TREATING PROCESS. 


The beginning of the successful 


manufacture of wool into yarn and 
fabrics is the proper cleansing of the 
fibre from all extran- 
matter, injury to the 
scales or cellular structure of the fibre 
itself. 
fibre should be preserved during all of 


impurities, or 
eous without 


The physical properties of the 


the processes through which it passes, 
from the initial cleansing to the fin- 
ished product, if perfect results are to 
Although this is self- 
evident, it is none the less true that 
little attention has been given to the 
preservation of the essential charac- 
teristics of wool, by the manufacturer, 
but that its earliest and most vital 
treatment is given into the hands of 
ignorant persons, who are still further 


be attained. 


obliged to use methods known to be 
deleterious in their effect 
fibre. 


Most of the wool that is used for 


upon the 


our woolen goods is received in our 
mills with from 30 to 70 per cent. of 
matter, which, however 
essential it have been for the 
healthy of the fibre on the 
animal, must be removed before the 
wool can be utilized in any of the proc- 
esses of manufacture. This foreign 
matter consists of dirt and the natural 
perspiration, known as yolk, or wool 
grease, from the body of the animal 

Heretofore, manufacturers have 
contented themselves with simply se- 
curing the fibre cleansed from impuri- 


extraneous 
may 
growth 
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ties, without any thought being given 
to the valuable properties that arecon- 
tained in the yolk. Though this latter 
has been long recognized as being of 
great importance for commercial and 
pharmaceutical purposes, its 
parts have not been utilized to any 
great extent, because the methods for 


several 


its collection and separation involved 
too great an expense, though efforts 
have been made to bring this onto a 
profitable for the last forty 
years, at least; during which time, me- 
chanical devices 
for cleansing wool with volatile liquids 
of the hydro-carbon class. 

There are important 
be considered in freeing wool from its 


basis 


have been invented 


desiderata to 


injury to the fibre, in seriously impair- 
So subtle, 
has been destructive 
of the alkali the fibre, 
that it has remained unobserved, ex- 
cept when subjected to examination 
under a microscope. Doubly has been 
the detrimental effect of the alkali, if 
used at a high 

apt to be 


ing its physical structure. 
the 
upon 


however, 
nature 


temperature, which is 
the when the 
operation of scouring is placed in the 


very 


case 


hands of ignorant help, as is usually 


done. Caustic alkalies, such as are 


used for scouring wool, cannot be 


used effectively, except in a solution 
at a high which can 
readily become so intense as to com- 
Not 


temperature, 


pletely dissolve the wool. infre- 











MORSE WOOL TREATING WORKS, NORTON, MASS. 


impurities. The scouring 
should be as mild as it is possible to 
the efficient 
In order to do this, there 
the 


The former 


process 


make it, for removal of 
the grease. 
are 


emulsion and the solvent. 


only two known methods 
has usually been employed in connec- 
tion with an alkali, as soda ash, the 
fatty matter in the wool forming an 
emulsion with an alkaline solution. 
This process has been in long use, and 
is familiar to every manufacturer, the 
only advantage of which is its cheap- 
ness and safety from fire. Its disad- 
vantages are numerous and have been 
frequently called to the attention of 


those using it, as liable to be of great 


quently this is carried to such a de- 
gree that partial dissolution does take 
place. The temperature of the alka- 
line soap bath used in scouring wool, 
should never exceed 110 deg. of heat, 
if all of the valuable properties of the 
fibre, especially the lustre, are to be 
preserved. 


fact that the temperature is more of- 


Now, it is known to be a 


ten used in excess of this. 
the 
fibre, to the manufacturer, are its soft- 


The essential qualities of wool 
ness, strength, lustre, and elasticity. 
All of 
not 


these are detrimentally, if 
affected to a 
the 


soda, or 


perceptibly, more 


or less extent by use of caus- 


tic potash or any alka- 
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line solution. On the other hand, they 
are not affected, but preserved, by the 
hydro-carbon, or volatile liquid, proc- 
ess, which also leaves the fibre unim- 
paired as to its felting properties, sim- 
ply because its physical structure is 
not changed. 
The difliculty, 
enced, in the practical working of any 
plan for the utilization of 
bons for cleaning wool, has been be- 


heretofore experi 


hydro-car 


cause of its mechanical inefficiency 


and method. It is a well known fact, 
however, that wool cleansed by hydro- 
carbons, works with considerable less 
into finer 


waste, and can be spun 


counts, than when cleansed with 
soap and water. 

Quite a number of inventions have 
appeared in recent years, for over- 
coming the difficulties attending the 
use of volatile liquids for cleansing 
wool, but none of them have proved 
successful, to our knowledge, unless 
it be the one to which we shall espe 
cially refer,asthe invention of John T. 
Morse. Even in the late publication 
of Knecht, Rawson & Lowenthal, ref- 
erence is made to the numerous at- 
tempts towards the cleansing of wool 
by a volatile solvent, which, although 
theoretically giving good results, not 
only with regard to the washing, but 
also to the complete recovery of the 
by-products, have been tried and 
found to answer well only on a small 
“On a 


difficulties have always shown them- 


scale. large scale, practical 
selves, in consequence of which, none 
of the methods has hitherto been able 
to hold its own against the old process 
of washing with soap.” 

From our personal investigation of 
the Morse process, we have no hesita 
tion in saving that the main difficul 
ties in the use of yolatile solvents 
have been overcome to a sufficient ex 
tent to make it commercially success 


ful for the cleansing of wool, and for 


the separation of the by-products for 
utilization for 
ceutical and other purposes. 

The great drawback in the use of 


economical pharma 


the solvent heretofore, has 


danger from fire or explo- 


process, 


heen the 


This 


the process the cheapest and the best 


sion, danger removed, makes 
that can possibly be devised, so far 
as chemistry has enabled us to see 
In the Morse process, if properly car 
ried out, this danger has been, we are 
satisfied, wholly eliminated. 

By the use of the hydro-carbon, or 
solvent, process, we desire to impress 
upon our readers that no deleterious 
effect on the fibre need be feared. The 
tibre cannot, by any conceivable means, 
become impaired, through any care 
lessness on the part of ignorant work 
men, and the manufacturer, therefore, 
has his wool given to him in a 
condition as perfect as the nature of 
With these con- 


ditions, it is readily seen that a fabric 


the fibre will permit. 


can be produced that is susceptible to 
a finish with all the natural character- 

The 
using 


istics of the wool preserved. 


manufacturer will obtain by 
wool that is thus cleaned, less waste, 
greater fineness and strength of yarn, 
no loss in the natural lustre of the 
fibre, greater purity of colors, greater 
suppleness, or, in other words, a more 
perfect production. All of the advan- 
tages above referred to in the use of 
hydro-carbons, for cleaning wool, we 
believe are represented in the process 
for treating wool which we have been 
privileged to carefully examine in its 
practical operations, as carried out by 
the Morse Wool Treating Co., of Nor 
ton, Mass. By this process, wool can 
be treated in the open state, or in the 
original package, as may be most de 
sired. So thoroughly and cheaply is 
this done for manufacturers, that it is 
a question whether the latter can find 
it to their advantage to cleanse their 
wool themselves. 

By the Morse process, the wool is 
conducted into what is termed a treat 
ing cylinder, into which is introduced 
a refined hydro-carbon solvent, filling 
the cylinder, after a vacuum has been 
created, thoroughly penetrating the 
mass of wool, and extracting all of its 
wool grease. The removal of the air 
from the cylinder, eliminates all pos 
sible danger of fire or explosion. The 
solvent to 


vacuum also enables the 
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perform its functions more effectively. 
While in the cylinder, the solvent is 
subjected to a cold expansion process 
of great eificiency, for the purpose of 


permeating every part of the wool 
mass, no matter how compact it may 
be, whether baled in the original pack 
After the 


functions, it is 


age or otherwise. solvent 

is performed its 
drawn from the cylinder, carrying 
vith it the wool grease to separating 
stills, where it is vaporized and after 
wards condensed, and delivered back 


to its original starting point. All 
foreign matter, including wool grease 
wool, is 


y»btained from the 


and separated, and the grease bat 
relled for shipment, to be afterwards 
pharmaceutical and 
After the 


solvent it is re 


manipulated for 
other purposes. wool has 
been treated with the 
moved from the cylinder and passed 


through a deodorizing process where 
it is suhjected to a treatment of steam 
through it 
This 
remarkably 


combined with air blown 
sufficiently to break the steam. 
leaves the wool in a 
sweet condition and in this shape can 
be shipped to the manufacturer that 
sent it, to be afterward washed, or the 
Wool 


perform all of 


Morse Treating Company will 
this operation, if de- 
sired. If the wool, however, has been 
treated in the original package, and is 
expected to be returned in that form, 
the deodorizing process will have to 
be done at the mill where the wool is 
This effected 
inexpensive that 


used, process can be 


with machinery, 
hardly need be taken into considera- 
tion, so far as its cost is concerned, 
by the manufacturer. 

The Morse Wool 
Treating Company, at Norton, Mass., 


capacity of the 


is to be so extended as to enable it to 
treat 100,000,000 pounds of wool in the 
grease, per year. 

Other stattons than the one at Nor 
ton are soon to be established; one at 
Lawrence, Mass., one at Philadelphia; 
Indiana; one in the northern 
York; 

The 
company are: Augustus Clason presi- 
dent, John T. Morse, 


and general manager. 


one in 
part of New 
Pacific 


and two on the 


coast officers of this 


and treasurer 


INDUSTRY 


The Silk Industry. 


The silk United 


States has made great progress with 


industry of the 


n the last ten years and especially 


within the last year or two. The cen 
sus of 1900 will have a much fuller re 
port to makein regard to this industry 
than ever before. It is perhaps the 


only one of all » textile industries 


that will show, on the basis of present 
prices and conditions, a real advance 
value of the manufactured 


Not only 


in the 
product, has the silk indus 
increased its general output, but 
the aggregate value of its product ex 
ceeds decline that has 


by far any 


taken place in prices. The cotton and 
woolen industries cannot make a sim 
will be 


ilar showing, as we think 


demonstrated in the statistics of the 
coming census. 

The most important annual meeting 
held by the Silk 
America, 


that has ever been 


Association of was its last 


one, on March 28. New features have 


been introduced into the administra 
tion of this association within the last 
management of its 


The 


year, under the 


able secretary, Franklin Allen. 
fortunate 
in being able to command the services 


association is particularly 
of so efficient a secretary, from whose 


annual report we make brief ab 
stracts, as follows: 

The year 1898 has been an eventful 
one in the history of the silk industry 
of America. It has witnessed the first 
year’s operation of the Dingley tariff 
The classification of imports by 


the United States Bureau of Statistics 


act. 


under the Dingley tariff act is much 
superior to the former classification. 
Instead of by commercial designation 
only as articles, the present classifica- 
separately, fabrics 


tion presents 


woven in the piece and imported in 
the gum, fabrics dyed in the piece, and 
fabrics dyed in the thread or yarn. 
The silk trade is classified for busi- 
ness purposes, as below. We particu- 
larly desire to call attention to this, as 
classification of sta- 
twelfth 


think it is the best division of the silk 


a guide for the 


tistics in the census. We 


trade that we have yet seen. 
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A.—Raw silk, importers, dealers and 
brokers. 
B.—Silk throwsters, manufacturers of 
and dealers in silk yarns. 
C.—Sewing silks and twist. 
1. Pound goods. 
2. Small goods. 
D.—Broad silks. 
E.—Ribbons and hat bands. 
F.—Knit goods and laces. 
G.—Fringes, braids and trimmings. 
H.—Skein dyers and dyestuffs. 
I.—Piece dyers, printers and finishers. 
J.—Manufacturers of silk machinery 
and supplies. 
K.—Manufacturers’ agents and com- 
mission houses. 

Secretary Allen continues his report 
to the effect that it is well to bear in 
mind that, with the largely increased 
facilities for broad silk weaving in the 
United States, the possibility of over- 
stocking the market beyond the needs 
of consumers is a factor of which our 
wiser manufacturers are taking ac- 
count. We have now in this country 
over 27,000 power looms for broad silk 
weaving, and 6,000 power looms for 
ribbon weaving; and we may say con- 
fidently, looking to the great increase 
of late years in the loom equipment of 
our silk mills in the United States, 
that the American silk manufacturers 
are fully able to meet all the imme- 
diate demands upon them in the re- 
quirement of the quality of goods and 
the speed in filling of orders. During 
the past year there have been a num- 
ber of additional plants established in 
this country by foreign firms; and 
naturally, there has been some exten- 
sion of facilities by our older manu- 
facturers. The number of new mills 
and firms added to the industry in 
1898 aggregate 49. In Pennsylvania 
alone mills for broad silk weaving 
have been established in the past two 
years in 16 towns and villages, and 
plants for throwing and ribbon weav- 
ing in 13 additional towns—29 towns 
invaded by the silk industry in one 
State in two years! While additional 
facilities of manufacture is a gratify- 
ing omen, it also emphasizes the pos- 


sibility—indeed the 
over-production. 

Silk weaving in the United States is 
illustrated by the following statistics, 
relating to the value of production, 
showing it to have been in 1873, 
$2,800,000 for broad goods, and $2,700,- 
000 for ribbons; in 1880, $11,000,000 for 
broad goods, and $6,000,000 for rib- 
bons; in 1890, $25,000,000 broad goods, 
and $17,000,000 ribbons; and in 1898, 
$40,000,000 broad goods, and $20,000,- 
000 ribbons. It is safe to say that the 
American mills now supply two-thirds 
of the home market. It is also safe to 
say that the American mills now con- 
sume at least 25 per cent. annually of 
the entire world’s surplus production 
of raw silk. 


probability—of 





American Woolen Mill for China. — 


Equipment of the First Flannel and 
Blanket Factory Furnished by Man- 
ufacturers in the United States. 


In the remarkable development of 
the export trade of the United States 
during the past three years, there 
have been many interesting illustra- 
tions of the progressiveness of Ameri- 
can manufacturers and their success- 
ful entrance into markets commonly 
believed to be beyond their reach. 
Among these incidents may be classed 
the heavy shipments of iron and steel 
products to England during the past 
year, the recent purchase of forty 
American locomotives by the Midland 
Railway of England, the shipment of 
great quantities of improved ma- 
chinery to Germany, ete. One of the 
latest and most interesting examples 
of American enterprise in this direc- 


tion is the sale of a complete equip- 
ment for a native woolen mill plant 


in Tientsin, China, every piece of 
which was made in the United States. 
This order has been filled, paid for 
and shipped, and the machinery is 
now near its destination. 

The manner in which this contract 
came to the United States is of no lit- 
tle interest. Dr. R. E. Difenderfer, a 
resident of Philadelphia, who visits 
China each year for the purpose of 
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advancing American interests, was in 
China a year ago when the construc- 
tion of a woolen mill in Tientsin was 
decided upon, and through his in- 
fluence with the Chinese officials and 
those most interested in the enter- 


a 


prise, he secured the contract to fur- 
nish the complete equipment for the 
mill. Owing to the fact that this is 
the first modern woolen mill in 
China, and situated in a great wool 
market, with possibilities of large fu- 


3 


YS : : 


41 


ture development in the manufacture 
of wool, this contract was regarded 
by foreign machinery manufacturers 
as of unusual importance and signifi- 
cance. There was, therefore, the 
strongest rivalry for this contract, 
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and the fact that it was secured by 
an American means much more than 
the mere money value of the order. 
Witb this and several other import- 
ant contracts in hand, Dr. Difenderfer 
returned to the United States last 
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made known to the National 
Manufacturers his de- 
the outfit of the 
consultation 


fall. He 
Association of 
sire to contract for 
woolen mill, and after 
with various manufacturers of textile 
entire 


machinery, the order for the 


eauipment of the mill, with the ex 
ception of the power plant and trans- 
mission machinery, was given to the 
M, A. Furbush & Son 
pany, of Philadelphia. 

The size of the mill is, approxi 
mately: Main building, 186 by 64 feet, 


partially one and partially two-story, 


Machine Com 














His Exceilency, Wu Mow TING, Promoter 
and Organizer of the First Chinese 
Woolen Mill. 


with a three-story tower; picker-house 
attached, 48 by 38 feet, one story, and 
a boiler-house, separate, 46 by 60 feet, 
one story, all brick. 

The equipment of the mill embraces 
the following machinery built or fur- 
the M. A. & Son 
Machine Company: 

One 30-inch 
with Bramwell automatic feeder; 1 30- 


nished by Furbush 


Furbush wool picker, 
inch Sargent burr picker, with Bram 
feeder; 1 Schofield 
Hunter 
cards, 60 


well automatic 


willow: 1 washer; 2 sets of 


Furbush ~vool inches wide, 


three cards to a set, with Bramwell 


automatic feeders and Barker rub 


bing motions, clothed with hardened 


and tempered steel wire; card clothing 
set in flexifort cloth from the Ameri- 
can Card Clothing Company; 1 60-inch 
Furbush traverse grinder; 1 60-inch 
Hardy grinder; 1 Furbush fillet wind- 
er complete; 1 60-inch Furbush turn 
ing rest; 1 30-inch Proctor single cyl- 
machine; 2 Fur 


inder breast garnet 


bush self-acting woolen mules, 450 


spindles each, 2% inch gauge; 12 
Crompton & Knowles blanket looms, 
each 108 inch reed space, 3 by 1 box, 
8 harness; 1 108-inch warp 
reel and reeling apparatus complete; 
2 Hunter rotary fulling mills; 2 Fur 
bush up and down teasel gigs; 1 40 
Schaum & Uhlinger hydro ex 


warp spoolers; 1 


Furbush 


inch 
tractor; 2 Furbush 
Crompton & 
supplies, extra repair parts, etc. 
Each machine is to be driven from 
a countershaft by an electric motor. 
All the electrical equipment, the boil 
ers and steam engines, the shafting, 


Knowles baling press; 


pulleys, hangers, and the belting for 
the mill are furnished under separate 
contracts with Pennsylvania’ con- 
cerns, 

The projector and organizer of this 
mill is His Excellency, Wu Mow Ting, 
who is Managing Director of the Im- 
perial Railways of North China, and 
known as Wu Jim Pah and 
Compradore of the Tientsin branch of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation. He is a native of 
North China, of medium height, keen 
and bright eyed, a thorough and ex- 
tremely prosperous business man. 
He is with the Chinese 
classics English quite 
remarkable 


is also 


acquainted 

and 
fluently. He 
native 


speaks 
shows to a 


degree the instincts and fore- 


sight of the Chinese and their apti 


tude for absorbing ideas. He is a 


man of large wealth and influence. 


In religion he subscribes to the edicts 
tolerant of 


of Confucius, although 


other creeds. He is a broad-gauged 


gentleman who keeps his word, and 
during his fifty years of life has been 
himself and others. 

the 


facturing industry of China is to have 


honest with 


Tientsin, where woolen manu- 


its beginning, is one of the great dis- 
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tribuiing centers of North China. Its 
population is estimated at about 950,- 
000. The city lies at the junction of 
the Yun Ho and Pei-ho rivers, about 
eighty Peking. Sea- 
going junks ascend the Pei-ho 
as far as Tientsin, and between that 
city and the capital an enormous traf- 


miles south of 


river 


fic has been carried on for centuries, 


by canal and wheelbarrows until 


lately, much of the business now be 


ing handled by the recently construct- 


ed railway. The opening of the Shan 
Hai Kwan 
miles from 
the development of manufacturing in 
this city during the past few years, 
and a great many industries of varied 


coal fields, only sixty 


Tientsin, has stimulated 


character have sprung up. 

As a commercial center, Tientsin is 
of vast importance, and its trade is 
increasing at a tremendous rate. This 
can well be imagined from the fact 
that the city is the only outlet by sea 
for the entire trade of a section of 
North China which has a population 
not far short of 100,000,000. Wool is 
one of the large items of export, and 
among the others are goat 
skins, straw braid and coal. 

Dr. Difenderfer returns to 
shortly in the interest of some other 
enterprises to be projected and as the 
Oriental several 
American coucerus, the M. A, Fur- 
bush & Son Machine Company, of 


Philadelphia, among the number. 


bristles, 


China 


representative of 


Rabbit Fur. 


At the request of one who is con- 
templating the establishment in the 
United States of a factory for clean- 
ing and clipping rabbit furs for hat- 


States govern- 
Department of 


ters’ use, the United 
ment, through its 
State, requested of its consular repre- 
sentatives abroad to obtain all the in- 
formation possible concerning the proc- 
esses through which rabbit furs pass 
from their being taken off the animals 
until they are ready for the hatter. 
The responses from the consuls have 
been very full, and especially interest- 
ing to hat manufacturers. 


‘ : 
skins, 
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We give 
the most salient features of the re- 
ports, because of the recent numerous 
inquiries we have received from dif- 


the following abstract of 


ferent sources regarding this fur for 
hat manufactures. Some of our in- 
quiries and replies have appeared in 
our department of Questions and An- 
swers: 

The U. S. 


gium, 


Bel- 
and hare 
used for 
are imported into Bel 
Australia, England, 
France, Germany and Russia. As a 


Consul at Brussels, 
that 
than 


writes rabbit 


other domestic, 
hatters’ fur, 
gium from 
rule, the skins are dried naturally in 
an open space. When this is imprac- 
ticable, however, they are artificially 
dried by heat. The skins are invari- 
ably delivered at the warehouses per- 
fectly dry, and not soaked or washed 
upon their receipt at the factory un- 
they are found to be unclean, 
when they are washed in clear water, 
free from any ingredients. The coarse 
hairs are extracted by hand, and are 
used for bedding and upholstery. In 
order to get the fur into good felting 
condition, the skins are brushed (car- 
roted) with a solution of quicksilver 
and nitric acid of 104 deg. F., and 
then dried in ovens at a temperature 
of 212 deg. F. The fur is clipped off 
by machine. The machines for this 
purpose are well known in the United 
States, numbers being exported to Bu- 
rope from New York. The skins pass 
between two rollers on a bed knife, 
to a eylinder fitted with four knives 
or steel blades placed slantwise. The 
cylinders revolve at a high rate -of 
speed, separating the fur from the 
skin, and cutting the latter into thin, 
threadlike strips, called “vermicelli,” 
which is sold for glue stock. The fur 
is then sorted. When destined for hat 
making, it is blown by special machin- 
ery (name and description of same re- 
fused) to remove the kemps and ref- 
This performed 
either at the fur-cutting factory or by 
the hat manufacturer himself, if his 
factory is supplied with the necessary 
special machinery. The fur is packed 
for market in paper bags holding five 


less 


use. operation is 
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pounds each. Prepared rabbit fur va- 
ries in price, according to the quality 
and reputation of brand, from $0.386 
to $3.281 per 2.20 pounds. 

The U. 8. Consul at Frankford, Ger- 
many, writes that hares are found 
less abundantly in France and in the 
Netherlands than in Germany, be- 
cause of the less protection given to 
the animal in the countries 
than in the latter. Several millions of 
hares are killed annually in Germany, 
and are not only eaten in vast quan- 
tities by all classes of people, but are 
exported to Paris, and to 
Switzerland. The source of Ger- 
many’s output of hatters’ fur is, there- 
fore, first, the skins of wild hares, 
secondly, wild rabbit skins produced 
in that country, as well as in Great 
Britain and Australia, and lastly, do- 
mestic rabbit skins imported mainly 
from France and the Netherlands. 
Hares’ fur is softer and finer than 
that of the rabbit, and is somewhat 
more valuable for hatters’ purposes. 

In France, the principal operations 
in the cutting of fur are: First, the 
fendage or slitting, which consists of 
separating the skins from the paws 
and ears and cutting through the back 
from head to tail; second, the “ejar- 
rage” or “plucking,” which eliminates 
the coarse hairs (jarre), either with a 
knife or by machine; third, the “‘se- 
cretage”’—that is to say, stretching 
the skin, hair side out, and by means 
of a brush, moistening with a solution 
or mercury and nitric acid, with a lit- 
tle water added. The skin is immedi- 
ately dried in a cylinder heated from 
140 deg. to 176 deg., and the hairs be- 
come of a yellow color. This opera- 
tion is to prepare the hairs for “felt- 
ing.” Fourth. The “brossage’’ con- 
sists in brushing the skins, either by 
hand or by machine, to eradicate any 
foreign or sticky substance and to 
polish the hairs. Fifth. The “coup- 
age”—that is to say, placing the skins 
one after the other in a machine 
which separates the hair from the 
skin. The hairs of each skin are then 
sorted and made up into packages of 
about 3 1-3 pounds. The hair thus 


former 


London, 


prepared is sold for from 58 cents to 
$1.54 per 2.20 pounds. The paws and 
ears are used for food for chickens 
and animals, or as fertilizer without 
further treatment. The “jarre”’ or 
“rabbit down” is cleaned and used by 
ved furnishers. The rabbit skin itself 
is considered as waste, but, cut in 
long strips called vermicelli, is used 
in the manufacture of skin glue, and 
brings from $7.72 to $9.65 per 220 
pounds. 

The process of cleaning and clipping 
in the southern part of France, as re- 
ported by the U. 8S. Consul at Mar- 
seilles, is as follows: The outer hair 
is usually removed by hand, sharp 
knives being used for the purpose. 
Women are almost exclusively em- 
ployed here for this operation. This 
is the most delicate, difficult and im- 
portant part of the process; and it is 
claimed that inherited and peculiar 
skill is required. Many of these wom- 
en represent several generations at 
the same work; their mothers and 
grandmothers before them were fur 
eutters. After the removal of the 
coarse hair, the skins are immersed in 
a solution of azotate of mercury, fresh 
mercury, and azotic acid of 40 deg. 
This solution varies in strength from 
5 to 16 per cent., according to the 
tenacity of the fur and the character 
of the skins. They are then subjected 
to a hot-air bath of 122 deg. to 212 
deg., according to circumstances; 212 
deg. being preferable in order to com- 
pletely dry and disinfect the skins. 
They are then put through a machine 
for the complete removal of the fur. 

The method of the preparation of 
the fur of both the hare and the rab- 
hit, in Germany, is as follows: In 
general, rabbit and hare skins are not 
washed, and are never soaked, in the 
preparatory stage of manufacture. 
They have usually been carefully pre- 
pared and dried for market; but, when 
skins are fresh and unusually bloody 
or soiled, they are washed with a 
weak solution of soap and soda. They 
are then dried by natural warmth in 
the open air during the pleasant 
weather in summer or autumn, and by 
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artificial heat during wet weather in 
winter. ‘The coarse hairs are extract- 
ed partly by hand work, partly by ma- 
chinery, the machine work being 
cheapest, but the hand work best. The 
machine used for this process is made 
in the United States, and was invent- 
ed by C. & BE. Chapal Freres, of Paris, 
who also have a factory for hatters’ 
fur in New York, where the same ma- 
chine is used. It was patented in Ger- 
many, June 23, 1894, under patent No. 
75,800, and is also patented in the Un- 
ited States. After the skins have been 
cleaned and the coarse hairs eliminat- 
ed, they are rubbed on the fur side 
with an aqueous solution of nitric 
acid and mercury. This operation is 
called carroting, or in France, “secret- 
age,” and is now performed in the Un- 
ited States by a machine said to oper- 
ate satisfactorily, but which has not 
yet, as far as can be learned, been in- 
troduced into Germany, where hand 
labor is abundant and cheap. The 
skins are then passed through a cut- 
ting machine, which cuts the fur even- 
The 


ly and smoothly from the skin. 
machine is of Englisif origin, but is 


made and used in America. The fur, 
having been thus cut by machinery 
from the skin, is assorted by hand, us- 
ually into three different grades or 
qualities, viz., that from the backs of 
the skins being longest and most valu- 
able; that from the sides next in 
value, and that from the legs and bel- 
lies lowest in grade. The fur is now 
ready for the hatter, and is packed in- 
to paper bags, which contain about 
five pounds each. If it is designed for 
export or transportation to any dis- 
tance, the paper bags are packed into 
wooden cases of a size to contain from 
250 to 300 pounds. 

The two great markets for rabbit 
skins are Londonand Paris. The quota- 
tions in the English market vary from 
12 cents to 54 cents per dozen skins, 
according to quality. An average 
quality of French skins, known as 
“clapiers,” is now selling at from $4.82 
to $6.25 per 104 skins, the usual quan- 
lity quoted. Belgian skins are quoted 
at Paris at $4.06 to $4.25 per 100 skins. 


Hares’ skins come mostly from Sax- 
ony, and sell at $9.65 to $10.61 per 100 
skins. All these prices, it may be 
said, are much higher than formerly— 
about 20 per cent. higher than a year 
ago. 

In Belgium most purchases by man- 
ufacturers are made under contracts 
covering 25,000 to 30,000 skins. The 
skins are delivered to the factory in 
packages of fifty or sixty each, and 
are not usually washed upon their ar- 
rival at the factory. The object of 
washing, when it takes place, is not 
to thoroughly clean the skins, but to 
remove any grease or blood which 
might adhere to them; otherwise, it 
would be a useless operation, as the 
subsequent process of carroting, 
which the skins undergo, suffices to 
clean them. Washing, therefore, takes 
place only in the case of the more val- 
uable skins, which justify this trouble. 
For washing, water alone is used, 
without any previous preparation 
whatsoever. If washed, the skins are 
dried in the open air, whenever the 
weather permits; otherwise, indoors. 
The coarse hairs are then extracted. 
Fur manufacturers generally extract 
these bairs by hand, although a ma- 
chine for this purpose was finally per- 
fected about two years ago. Machin- 
ery is gradually replacing the hand 
labor in all the processes of the prep- 
aration of hatters’ furs, but, on ac- 
count of its expense, there are com- 
paratively few establishments which 
have introduced it. Thus there are 
machines for extracting the coarse 
hairs, for clipping off the fur, and for 
blowing it. In a few factories all 
have been introduced; in others there 
are machines for one or more of these 
processes, and in still others not any 
machinery at all is used. After the 
removal of the coarse hairs, the skins 
undergo the process of carroting, 
which consists in brushing them with 
a solution of nitrate of mercury, Hg 
‘NO,)., and subsequently exposing 
them to a strong heat. When subject 
to a moderate heat, the carrotage is 
called white; when the heat is intense, 
it is yellow carroting. After carrot- 
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ing, the fur is clipped off for the most 
part by The fur as it 
leaves this machine is deposited upon 


machinery. 


a board or metallic plate, without hav- 
ing lost the original form of the skin, 
latter 
pelts, under the machine. 

A Belgian workman draws the plate 
and, 
according to the 


this dropping down, cut in 


containing the fur to one side, 
separating the fur 
various parts of the body of the ani 
mal, assorts it into different qualities. 
The fur 


for market, as it is the general custom 


may now be said to be ready 


of hatters to buy it at this stage of 
preparation. Fur, therefore, which is 
intended for sale, is packed in bun- 
dles varying in size according to the 
demand of the country to which it is 
The French trade demands 
The 
English and American hatters prefer 
it in bags of five pounds. Most hat- 
ters, especially those in the United 
States. prefer to purchase fur thus 
clipped and complete the process of 
The opera- 
remaining to be performed is 
known as blowing (soufflage). In this 
operation alone, it may be said, exists 
special skill. The “blowing” consists 
in mixing different qualities or colors 
of fur together in certain proportions, 
according to the article to be manu- 
factured. There are various special 
machines, at least ten in number, em- 
ployed for this purpose. The mixer, 
the pin machine, and the blower, prop- 
erly so-called, are some of them. The 
“blower” is a ventilator, in which, af- 
ter mixing by hand or by machine, the 
fur is placed. Through this apparatus 
—sometimes 200 feet long—the fur is 
blown by a strong draft. The fine 
hair comes out of the far end thor- 


exported. 
packages of about 2 1-5 pounds. 


manufacture themselves. 


tion 


oughly mixed, while the coarse hair 
falls to the bottom of the 
The fur after this blowing process is 


machine. 


entirely ready for the manufacture of 
hats. 
is sold to American hatters, who, as 


Very little such fur, however, 


previously stated, generally have their 
own apparatus for this last-described 
operation. 


WORLD 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


textile 
interest and 
led to 80 experimental 
attempts at manufacture as the mer- 
cerizing process for yarns and piece 
The Textile World has pub- 
information about the 
time to 


has 
excited the 


Seldom 


process 


any new 


many 


goods. 
lished much 


process and has from time 
mentioned the machinery used in con- 
nection with it. As the process orig- 
inated abroad, of course the first ap- 
paratus employed was of foreign de- 
sign. Much experimenting has been 
done, and several distinct lines have 
been followed in the apparatus devel- 
When 
it up, many of the pioneers 
their apparatus, 


ideas with foreign 


oped. American manufactur- 
ers took 
own 


designed com- 


bining American 
experience. 

A few of the machine builders, real- 
izing the growing importance of this 
process, have not been asleep in this 
direction, and there has recently been 
brought to our attention a machine 
designed and manufactured by the 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co. of 
Providence, R. IL., which, we under- 
stand, has proved itself most success- 
ful in commercial operation. Like all 
new methods and processes, while the 
principle may be perfectly clear and 
easily understood, satisfactory results 
are usually obtained only by correct 
manipulation and proper development 
of mechanical details. So it has been 
with mercerization in a very marked 
degree, and although some few estab- 
lishments on this side of the water 
are turning out a very superior prod- 
uct, there have been more instances 
of failure or only partial success, 
which have been largely due to im- 
proper methods and  wmakeshifts. 


From all we can learn, the Granger 
machine has proved most efficient and 
should put 
on the 
competitors. 
best foreign 
ideas. 


manufacturers 
with European 
It embodies some of the 
patents with their own 
This apparatus is in a general 
line with which the Granger Co. has 
had experience for years, and the 


American 


same plane 
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trade naturally looks to such builders 
for the development of this class of 
machinery to the same high point that 
their other 


will not be 


characterizes products, 


and we believe 


pointed. 


disap- 





Textile Industries in Japan. 


The United States Consul at Hiogo, 
Japan, has recently forwarded to the 
State Department a very interesting 
report concerning the textile indus- 
tries in Japan. Much of the informa- 
tion that he sends seems to be ob- 
tained largely from a recent report to 
the British foreign office on the textile 
industry of Japan, which is regarded 
as more representative of the present 
conditions than the report made by 
Robert P. Porter to the United States 
government a few years ago. The 
estimates of the cost of labor given 
by Mr. Porter are far below the pres- 
ent standard of wages. The cost of 
labor in many trades has more than 
doubled since his report was written, 
and this position has greatly en- 
hanced the cost of production. 

The manufacture of textile goods 
in Japan is not confined to certain lo- 
ealities, but extends by means of 
hand looms all over the country. The 
spinning wheel was formerly in gen- 
eral use, but during the last twenty 
years it has been almost wholly dis- 
placed by spinning mills using ma- 
chinery. More than 1,000,000 spindles 
are now thus operated, forty-seven 
mills in Japan producing last year an 
estimated yield of 650,000 bales of 
yarn of 400 pounds each. Present re- 
turns show that than 200,000 
bales will be shipped to China during 
the current year, and the 


more 


home de- 
will 
be nearly supplied by the remaining 
450,000 bales. 
ning mills in Japan has imported the 
machinery necessary for spinning the 


mand for counts averaging 18s. 


Only one of the spin- 


9 


higher counts above 30s. 
mill, of Osaka, has done this, but so 
far, has probably not made a success 
of it. 
ported from England and in greatly 


The Nippon 


Higher counts are steadily im- 


increasing quantities, to meet the 
When mill hands with 
are to be procured in 
higher 
counts will increase more rapidly, in 


home demand. 
skill 
Japan, the 


greater 


spinning of the 


order to supply the domestic market 

and the China 

Korea. 
Increasing 


demands from and 
demand for the higher 
counts of cotton yarn explains the 
rapidly growing market for American 
cotton, from which it is produced. 
It would be well for American cotton 
producers to note this fact, with a 
view to educating a sufficient number 
of Japanese workmen to become ex- 
pert and teach others, in order to ex 
tend the sale of American cotton, 
from which the higher counts are 
made. 

Many of the large class of persons 
formerly employed in spinning by 
hand are now engaged in weaving tex- 
tiles on hand looms. It has recently 
been computed that more than 600,000 
hand looms are in use in Japan, and 
it is stated that they employ 890,000 
women and 50,000 men. As these 
hand looms are generally operated in 
private houses, giving a home charac- 
ter to the work, it can readily be seen 
why such slow progress is being made 
in the introduction of power-weaving 
machinery. The hand looms now in 
use are called “battan,” and are an 
improvement on those formerly used. 
They cost but about $2.50 gold each, 
and take up little room in a house, 
while a power machine would require 
a separate building, and with the 
necessary power would cost, say, 
nearly $250 gold. The hand loom will 
produce about half as much as a pow 
er loom, but one person could attend 
to perhaps four or five of the latter 
at a time, and thus be able to turn 
out, say, eight or ten times the prod- 
uct with a power loom as with a hand 
loom. The convenience, 
hand loom in the house 
and the difference in its cost will, per 


however, of 
having the 


haps, be sufficient to delay the intro- 
duction of power looms to any great 
extent for some time to come. The 
comparative cost of labor is about 1 
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to 8 or 10 in favor of the power 
looms, and this should tend to crowd 
out the hand looms very fast; but it is 
not doing so yet, though the progres- 
sive spirit of the Japanese will no 
doubt ultimately cause them to sub- 
stitute power looms for the hand 
looms now in use. In regard to spin- 
ning machinery, the labor cost is 
about 1 to 150 in favor of the machine, 
and this very great difference is, of 
course, the cause of the rapid intro- 
duction of spinning machinery. 

The hand looms are hand-made, and 
are principally used in supplying 
some 1,000,000 pieces of goods, say, 14 
inches in width and from 12 to 25 
yards in length, to the home market 
and for export to China and Korea. 

The Japanese manufacturers are 
very conservative in their business 
methods, and manufacture large 
quantities of goods only on orders. 
The largest silk factory in Japan us- 
ing power looms is the Kyoto Ori- 
mono Kaisha, of Kyoto. It imported 
these machines from France. It was 
the intention of the company to man- 
ufacture silk fabrics for export; but 
after some years of unsuccessful at- 
tempt, the project was abandoned, 
and the company commenced making 
satins and “obi” materials for home 
use. In these lines, it is said, it has 
been very successful. This mill also 
manufactures curtain and upholstery 
materials, and it has found a good 
market for them in England and Aus- 
tralia. The power looms first ob- 
tained have been copied here, and the 
company is using large numbers of 
them; but they are not equal to the 
imported ones. 

Silk in its various forms, from the 
raw material to the finished product, 
is mainly exported from Yokohama. 
The industry dates back to an early 
period, and is today in an advanced 
condition. 

There is no doubt a great misappre- 
hension exists in our country, as to 
the necessity.for the use of woolen 
goods in Japan. The climate is 
thought by many to be such as not to 
require warm clothing in winter, but 


this is not the case. During the last 
winter, which-was said to be not as 
cold as usual at this port, foreigners 
were clothed as warmly as persons 
need to be during the cold season in 
Washington, D. C., and the masses of 
the Japanese people needed, but did 
not have, the same protection; and it 
must be remembered that ths locality 
is a warm one, in comparison with 
some other parts of the Empire. 

The manufacture of woolen goods 
is a new industry here, and a small 
one, as only about 13 per cent. of the 
woolen textiles used in Japan- are 
made in this country. The raw ma- 
terial is all imported from China, Aus- 
tralia, and London. The four woolen 
factories of the country are located in 
Osaka and Tokyo. One is owned and 
operated by the Imperial Government 
and manufactures supplies for the 
army and navy. Some of the better 
grades of cotton and woolen yarns are 
made there, but they are mostly im- 
ported. A large proportion of the 
woolen cloths used are made on hand 
looms. 

A much more general use of woolen 
products is requisite for the comfort 
of the people, and all classes are con- 
stantly becoming more able to pur- 
chase them; hence there is no doubt 
that the demand for them will in- 
crease, 

Japanese rugs have deteriorated in 
quality to such an extent as to great- 
ly check the American demand. The 
materials used are hemp, jute, cotton, 
wool, and silk, the two latter sepa- 
rately and in combination. They are 
made on upright hand looms, which 
vary from 3 to 24 feet in width. The 
pattern is worked from the front. 
This is also largely a “home indus- 
try.” There are no large factories. 
Only one or two employ more than 
100 hands each. Kobe is the center of 
the rug-making district. 

Nearly all the spinning machinery 
still comes from England. American 
manufacturers of machinery have ob- 
tained large orders for other kinds; 
but they seem to have utterly ignored 
the constant demand for spinning ma- 
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chinery and for all the other spinning- 
mill requirements, including engines 
and boilers. This may also be said in 
regard to almost all the weaving ma- 
chinery in the country. The first 
spinning machines used in Japan 
were sent from England, where a sin- 
gle firm has supplied more than half 
the spindles. Another English firm 
supplies a complete mill equipment, 
including boilers and engines. Weav- 
ing machinery is largely furnished by 
a third. French and German makers 
have supplied a considerable quantity 
of the silk and woolen weaving ma- 
chinery, and some woolen machinery 
for an Osaka mill came from the Un- 
ited States; but our country is practi- 
cally sending almost none of the large 
quantity of spinning and similar ma- 
chinery constantly in demand. 

There are 52 spinning and 16 weav- 
ing establishments here, using im- 
ported machinery. The weaving es- 
tablishments with machinery are lo- 
eated as follows: Five at Tokyo, four 
each at Osaka and Kyoto, and one at 


Nishinomiya, Sidzuoka, and Wakaya- 
ma. There are four flax (jute) mills 
making canvas and twine, located in 
Shimotsuke, Sapporo, Otsu, and Osa- 


ka. 





Pineapple Fibre. 


The Calcutta periodical, “Capital,” 
as reported in the Board of Trade 
Journal, states that it appears some- 
what curious that pineapple fibre was 
years ago experimented with and con- 
demned by English spinners. In In- 
dia, also, although no difficulty appar- 
ently attends the separation of the 
fibre, it is turned to very little ac- 
count. The far-famed weavers of 
Dacca, when long since an attempt 
was made to induce them to bring the 
staple into use, would have none of it. 
In Burma again, where the plant is so 
abundant, the fibre seems to be ut- 
terly neglected. 

On the other hand, there is a con- 
siderable amount of information ex- 
tant which seems to furnish corrobora- 
tive evidence as to pineapple fibre 


actually possessing the essential prop- 
erties required to make it a good sub- 
stitute for flax. It has even been 
Claimed that in both its wild and culti- 
vated forms the pineapple yields fi- 
bres, which, when spun, surpass those 
obtained from the ideal flax in 
strength, fineness, and lustre. 

It has been stated that a certain 
quantity of the fibre prepared at 


Singapore tested against an equal 


quantity of flax sustained 350 pounds, 
while the latter could not bear more 
than 260 pounds. Another advantage 
held to be peculiar to pineapple fibre 
is imperviousness to moisture. Ropes 
made of it are thus said to withstand 
constant immersion in water; and for 
the same reason and its non-liability 
to rot it is used in India for threading 
necklaces. 

As to the characteristics that render 
it readily adaptable for textile pur- 
poses, it has been observed by one 
writer on the subject that the mere 
process of Dleaching suffices to de- 
stroy the adhesion between the bun- 
dles or fibres, and so renders it fit for 
spinning in the same way as flax. 
The isolated filaments are described 
as very fine, of a tolerably regular 
diameter from end to end, but of dif- 
ferent size, of remarkable flexibility, 
curling and crisping readily under 
mechanism. It has been confidently 
asserted that the fibre can be em- 
ployed as a substitute for silk, and as 
a material for mixing with wool and 
cotton, as silk is now so extensively 
employed. For sewing thread, twist, 
trimmings, laces, curtains, and the 
like, its particular qualities seem to 
render it specially applicable. 

From the pineapple of the Philip- 
pines a famous cloth is manufactured, 
much esteemed for its fine hair-like 
fibres, but this is considered as per- 
haps belonging to a different species. 
Reference has also been made to a 
plantation established years ago at 
Singapore by a Chinaman, who there 
prepared pineapple fibre for export to 
his native country to be used “in the 
manufacture of linen.” 
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New and Improved Mixing Picker. 


Wool manufacturers will undoubt- 
edly view the accompanying illustra- 
tion of a mixing picker with much 
interest. as containing many features 
in the way of valuable improvements. 
This machine we represent, is built in 
24 to 48 inches 
wide, and can be driven with a tight 
and loose pulley, or with a pulley on 
ach end of the shaft, for double 
drive, which is desirable for the 


various sizes, from 


easy access for cleaning, between the 
lots. ‘The cylinder is accurately bal- 
anced to run at the high rate of speed, 
as noted above. As will be seen in 
the illustration, flat steel teeth are 
dovetailed into a _ steel bar, 
which does away with the set screws 
that are usually used to fasten the 
teeth, which are frequently a source 
of trouble in collecting stock. These 
steel teeth can be readily renewed, at 
a small expense. The grate slides out 
on ways, and is easily removed, if 


used, 


NEW AND IMPROVED MIXING PICKEK. 


larger sizes. <A _ self-oiling loose pul- 
ley is placed upon the machine, which 
will run a long time without atten- 
tion. The speed of the cylinder is 
from 800 to 1,000 revolutions per min- 
ute, the capacity of the machine vary- 
ing from 1,200 to 2,400 pounds per 
hour, according to its size. 

In calling attention to some of the 
we will re- 
as being en- 
steel, except the 
made of hard 
As will be observed, the 
hinge cover swings backward, giving 


features of this machine, 
fer to its construction, 
tirely of iron and 
feed which is 


wood slats. 


apron, 


necessary, to clean it. Doors are 
placed on each side of the machine, so 
that the refuse can be readily taken 
out, without removing or disturbing 
the grate. A double set of cock-spur 
feed rolls are which intersect, 
and are self-cleaning. By the use of 
the double feed rolls, it is claimed 
that the stock is more thoroughly 
opened, straightened and mixed, and 
that it is impossible for lumps, or 
bunches, to pass through, or be drawn 
into the main cylinder. A differential 
speed is given to the feed rolls, the 
second pair running one-third faster 


used, 
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than the first, the functions of which 
are readily seen as insuring a more 
thorough opening and mixing. The 
feed rolls are so geared that they are 
never out of mesh. 

This machine is 
the Atlas Manufacturing 
Newark, N. J., which also build a spe- 
cial picker for the use of hair dealers 
manufacturers. This 
handle all kinds 
parties, as 
This 


manufactured by 
Company, 


and mattress 
latter 
of stock 
palm-leaf fibre, cotton, tow, ete. 
company are also well known as the 
builders of Parkhurst bur pickers, be- 
feeds for all 


machine will 


used by such 


side building special 


kinds of pickers, feed rolls, etc. 





Bleaching Carpet Yarn with Peroxide 
of Sodium. 


The bleaching of carpet yarn by the 


sulphur process was unsatisfactory 
for several reasons; first, the desired 
shade was not obtained, and secondly, 
the fibre was affected to such an ex 
tent that the goods have been worth 
The peroxide of 
has 


less sometimes. 
sodium 
those troubles, and surpasses even the 
greatest hope; it puts the fibre in a 
condition which makes it look like 
As a good result depends much 


process overcome all 


wool. 
upon the preliminary treatment, great 
care should be taken in that, and the 
scouring should be as careful and 
thorough as possible, as it also marks 
a step in the dyehouse economy. 
Soaps which are mostly used in 
scouring processes, says the Textile 
Manufacturer, would require too 
much time and too many baths to re- 
move the dirt and grease; therefore, 
stronger solvents are applied. Caus- 
tic soda, largely used in mills, is do- 
ing good service, and if it is applied 
in a proper strength, the fibre is not 
affected at all. For 100 Ibs. of yarn 6 
Ibs. of caustic soda in a suitable quan- 
tity of water will do the work, but 
sometimes a second bath may be ne- 
cessary, which always should be em- 
ployed if the coloring matter has not 
been extracted enough, otherwise this 


extraction would be left to the action 


of the peroxide, and so far increase 
the cost of bleaching. In the follow- 
ing the entire process is described. 

In 400 gals. of water, which amount 
will be enough for 100 Ibs. of yarn, 6 
lbs. of caustic soda are dissolved, the 
material put in, and heat applied to 
boil for about two hours. The yarn is 
generally clean enough now to enter 
bath after thor- 


the bleaching being 


; oughly rinsed in lukewarm water. If 


the yarn is not clean enough, continue 
boiling for one or two hours, and then 
transfer to the bleaching bath, which 
contains for the above figures 8 Ibs. 
soda and 10 2/3 
acid. The acid is 
with the water first, and then the per- 


peroxide Ibs. 


sulphuric 


strong 
mixed 
oxide slowly sifted in. If red litmus 
blue, goods can 
The tem- 
kept at 160—180° 
Ff’. for six to seven hours, after which 
time the bleaching is finished. The 
lifted and into an 
acidulated bath containing for each 
100 gals. of water 1 lb crystallized ox- 
After fifteen to twenty 
minutes’ immersion, a thorough rins- 
ing in lukewarm water should follow. 
Too much cannot be said regarding its 
thoroughness, as a neglect in rinsing 
will cause trouble in subsequent proc- 


paper turns slightly 
be entered and heat applied. 
perature should be 


yarn is immersed 


alic acid. 


esses. 


Pan-American Exposition. 


Buffalo has set itself to work to in- 
sure the success of its Pan-American 
Exposition. We believe that never in 
the history of any subscription has 
such wonderful response been made. 
In one week, ending January 238, 
$1,200,000 have been actually sub- 
scribed to the stock of the exposition 
company, and subscribers are rolling 
in at an ever-increasing rate. Not 
only have capitalists subscribed, but 
business houses, large and small, and 
employees have raised large sums. It 
is only a short time since the matter 
was actively taken up, and it looks 
now as if the capital stock of $1,000.- 
000, and bonds to the amount of $2,- 
500,000 will be subscribed in Buffalo. 
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There never was a time when an ex- 
position of this kind has aroused 
greater interest, and in the able hands 
which are guiding the movement, 
there is every assurance that it will 
prove to be a great success and of the 
greatest possible value in the exten- 
sion of our Pan-American trade. 





Wait’s Crossed Grain Quill. 


The merits of Wait’s Crossed Grain 
Quill have been tested by long use in 
the leading mills of the country, and 
it still maintains its popularity. For 
those who are not familiar with it, 
we may say that the improvement in 
this quill consists of a splint ring of 
white oak, thoroughly cemented and 
inserted in a groove at the end of the 
bobbin, being nearly at right angles 
with the grain, so that it gives almost 
sure protection from internal or exter- 
nal pressure, and those who have 
used it for years tell us that it does 
not become loose. The insertion of 
this ring does not add to the weight 
or affect the balance of the bobbin, 
and it can be applied to nearly all 
types that need such reinforcement 
and strengthening. This improvement 
gives great durability to warp and 
speeder bobbins and saves a very 
large percentage of the usual break- 
age. Many mills have been using them 
exclusively for ten years or more. 
The Henry Parker Co., of Springfield, 
Vt. who are manufacturers of all 
kinds of bobbins and spools, are the 
sole manufacturers of Wait’s Crossed 
Grain Quill, and would be pleased to 
correspond with interested parties and 
send a sample for trial. 





The Silk Industry. 


Franklin Allen, secretary of the Silk 
Association of America, in his review 
of the industry for the year of 1898, 
says: 

“We now have in this country 27,000 
power looms for broad silk weaving 
and 6000 power looms for ribbon 
weaving, and we may confidently say, 
looking to the great increase of late 


. ders. 


years in the loom equipment of our 
silk mills in the United States, that 
the American silk manufacturers are 
fully able to meet all the immediate 
demands upon them as regards qual- 
ity of goods, and speed in filling or- 
During the year there have 
been a number of additional plants 
established in this country by foreign 
firms, and naturally there has been 
some extension of facilities by our 
older manufacturers. While addi- 
tional facilities of manufacture is 
a gratifying omen, it also carries with 
it an apprehension of facilities unduly 
increased. It is hardly necessary to 
say that over-production is about as 
bad as a sluggish market; in fact it 
conduces to it.” 





--It is said that glycerine added to 
the caustic alkali used in merceriza- 
tion prevents the cotton from shrink- 
ing. The goods are treated in a mix- 
ture of soda lye of 38 deg. B., with 
half its volume of glycerine, until it 
has a parchment-like appearance. It 
is then washed and dried. This treat- 
ment increases the strength of the 
cotton by 23 per cent. without, how- 
ever, contracting it, and also increases 
its affinity for dyestuffs. The glycer- 
ine will prevent even 50 deg. B. lye 
from causing any shrinkage. Instead 
of adding the glycerine to the mercer- 
izing bath the stuff may be first 
soaked with the glycerine and then 
passed through the lye. 





—The ring traveler plays a very im- 
portant part in the spinning of cotton 
yarns. 


—Cross breeding of sheep has been a 
fruitful subject of discussion since 
shepherding began. 


—The flax fibre, as met with in com- 
merce, does not consist solely and en- 
tirely of the fibre proper, but is ac- 
companied by other substances of a 
woody, waxy, etc., nature, the quan- 
tity of which varies with the nature 
and extent of the retting and scutch- 
ing processes to which the fibre has 
been subjected. 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 


ARTICLE IX. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK. 


(Copyrighted.) 

Another style, shown in Figures 56 
and 57, which is called the scroll ad- 
justment, possesses merits. The bend 
D is supported at three points by 
arms A, B and OC, instead of five, as 
in the first one shown, the bend being 
made proportionately heavier and stiff- 


FIG. 


er. The arms A and C are connected 
to the bend by a stud F, which passes 
through a slot in the bend. The 
movement endwise is obtained by 
having the slot in the bend instead of 
in the arm. ‘The centre arm B is not 
fastened to the bend, but acts as a 
support for it. A pin E, in the arm, 
prevents any movement of the bend 
circumferentially. These arms are 
all made in two pieces, partly for con- 
venience in manufacturing, and in 


order to set them alike, when the 
ecard is first erected, adjusting screws 
I, are provided for the two end ones, 
which, after being properly set, are 
permanently secured by dowel pins. 
The lower end of the arms is provided 
with teeth or threads which work in 
the threads of a geared scroll H, the 
pitch of which is one-half inch. The 
scroll turns in a recess in the arch 
which is concentric with the cylinder. 
Around the periphery of this scroll is 
cut a gear of 110 teeth, whichis in gear 





56. 


with a pinion J, of 11 teeth, which is 
fastened to one end of a stud P, while 
an index wheel K, having 50 teeth 
or notches, is fastened to the other 
end. It will be seen, that, as the 
pitch of the scroll is one-half inch, 
two revolutions of it would be neces- 
sary to give the arms and bend one inch 
movement radially, and, as the scroll 
has 110 teeth, to giveittworevolutions, 
it would require twenty turns of the 
1l-toothed pinion, which would be 
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equal to 1000 notches. Thus if 1000 
notches are required to change the 
radius of the bend one inch, a move- 
ment of notch will 
radius 1/1000 of an inch. After the 
ecard has been adjusted, a latch N, 
can be pushed between the notches of 
the index wheel and locked, prevent- 
ing the setting from being changed. 


one change the 


An examination of the drawings 
will show that an adjustment of this 
kind possesses some advantages over 
the bend with the five setting points, 
requiring very much less time to ad- 


store the cylinder to its concentric 
position. 

In Figure 58, a section and a side 
elevation of an adjustable cylinder 
shown. The cylinder 
boxes, or bearings, are supported by 
pedestals H*®. The lower part of each 
pedestal rests upon a slightly tapered 
plate H*®. Upon side of the 
pedestals are lugs H*, which are se- 
curely eard frame. 
From the plate H* projects a screw 


bearing are 


either 
fastened to the 


©, which passes through one of the 
lugs, while from the pedestal H? pro- 
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just and being very simple in con- 
struction and after having been once 
properly erected, is not liable to get 
out of order, through careless hand- 
ling. 

While a great deal depends upon 
the careful setting of the flats, many 
evils arise, such as the 
the bearings, due to the weight of the 
cylinder, the pull of the belt and va- 
rious minor causes, which tend to al- 
ter the position of the cylinder, thus 
destroying its concentricity with the 
bend. When such wear takes place, 
some means must be provided to re- 


wearing of 


jects a screw C*, 
through the other lug. 
When a vertical adjustment of the 
cylinder is required, the tapered plate 
is given a horizontal movement, by 
turning the nuts on the screw C*. but 
when a lateral adjustment is desired, 
both the pedestal and plate are moved 
together, both parts being fastened to 
the card frame by cap screws C*. 
Sometimes oil from the cylinder 
bearings runs down on the cylinder 
head, particularly if the card has been 
standing idle for several days. If 
this occurs, the oj] is apt to get upon 


which passes 








the clothing of the cylinder, softening 
the cement which the several 
layers in the foundation are stuck to- 
gether and causing them to separate 


with 


and puff up in places, thus destroying 
the holding power of the wire teeth. 
To prevent this, the pedestal is made 
with a lip D', projecting from the 
back side directly under the bearing. 
Any oil that drops will be caught by 
this lip and carried to the outer side 
of the card 
dotted lines. 

The saw-tooth clothing, with which 
the licker-in is covered, is made from 


frame, as indicated by 


thin, flat, steel wire, which is about 
one-quarter of an inch in width and 
one sixty-fourth of an inch thick, with 
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The teeth are 
formed by cutting out a portion of the 
thin edge of the wire, making it re- 
semble the teeth of a saw. The wire 
is inserted in grooves, which are cut, 
spirally, in the shell of the licker-in, 
they usually being eight per inch, thus 


a shoulder on one edge. 


giving eight rows of teeth for each 
inch in the length of the 
about 112 teeth for each row in its cir- 


face and 


cumference. 

Two full sized views of saw-tooth 
clothing are given in Figure 59, show 
ing a shell, 
with the teeth inserted and a side ele- 


portion of the licker-in 
vation of the teeth with the shell in 
section. 

Figure 60 shows an enlarged, front 


—$ppnpe-rrereser 


FIG. 58. 
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view of the teeth, showing the depth 
to which the wire is let into the shell, 
the shoulder of the wire coming just 
below the surface. After the wire is 
inserted, the edge of the groove, next 
to the shoulder, is upset, slightly, by 
passing a hardened steel disc over its 
surface, which 


prevents the wire 


from pulling out. A licker-in, covered 
with this style of clothing, requires no 
cleaning, stripping or grinding and is, 
in every respect, superior to the licker 
in, covered with leather 
used on 
tionary flat cards. 


clothing, 
which is the old-style sta 

The clothing for the cylinder, doffer 
and flats consists of a foundation. 


made up of from three to five thick 


sox 


































nesses of cotton, wool, linen or some 
other substances, firmly cemented to- 
wires. 


gether, in which are set the 


which form the teeth, as shown in 
The wire 
back side of the 
foundation, at an angle, until a point. 


igure 61—a side elevation. 
extends from the 
nearly half way in its length, called 
the knee, is reached, and then bends 
forward, the upper end returning to a 
point about over the lower end, as 
shown by the vertical line A—B. 
front 


shows that the teeth, which are made 


Figure 62, which is a view. 


from a coil of wire, are bent into the 


form of a staple. The two upward 


projecting prongs are called points, 
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and the horizontal part, connecting 
them, is called the crown. 

A matter of great importance, and 
one which is often overlooked, is the 
amount of angle or pitch given to the 
tooth, and the position of the point in 
relation to the crown. 

The teeth are, in one sense, a series 
of hooks by which the fibres are 
caught and carried forward. If the 
forward inclination of the point is not 
sufficient, the teeth lose some of their 
holding power, while if the inclination 
is too great, the holding power is such 
as to cause serious defects in carding. 


le seme 
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FIG. 59. 


To explain this more fully, Figures 63, 
64, 65 and 66, which are enlarged 
views of card teeth, will be consid- 
ered. 

In Figure 63, the crown of the tooth 
is marked A, the knee B, and the 
point C. The angle of that part of the 
tooth between A and B is about 15 de- 
grees from a vertical line, and this is 
the average of the wire for cotton card 
clothing. If the angle is increased, as 
shown in Figure 64, it is evident that 
the tooth must have a much greater 
holding power, causing the short 
fibres, neps and dirt to be forced to a 
considerable distance beneath the 
point. They would otherwise be 
caught by the flats or thrown off, to 
fall through the screens. The spaces 


between the teeth, in this way, fill 
rapidly, which necessitates stripping 
the card much oftener than would be 
required with the wire set properly, 
and also makes the removal of the 
strippings much more difficult. 

Another point in connection with the 
angle of the wire being too great, is 
illustrated in Figure 65. If the point 
of the tooth is pushed back, by a tuft 
of cotton, there is a liability of its 
straightening at the knee, which, act- 
ing as a fulcrum, causes the point to 
rise into the position shown by dotted 
lines. 

Quite a common defect in card- 
clothing is shown in Figure 66. If the 
point of the tooth stands too far for- 
ward of an imaginary vertical line, 
drawn through the crown, and the 
tooth is forced back while at work, it 
will rise above its natural plane to 
such an extent as to cause the point 
to become faced by contact with the 
other wire surfaces of the card. The 
vertical height of the tooth, from the 
crown to the point, is usually three- 
eighths of an inch, and the knee is 
about three-sevenths of the distance 
from the crown. 

Many times the cause of bad card- 
ing may be attributed to some of these 
faults rather than to the construction 
of the machine. 

The foundation for the teeth should 
be of material that has the least pos- 
sible amount of stretch, in order to 
hold the wire firmly enough to carry 
around the fibres which become at- 
tached, and yet should be flexible 
enough so that the wires shall spring 
back to their original position, when 
they have been deflected by grinding 
or by the strain put upon them, when 
the card is in operation. If the foun- 
dation is drawn on too tightly, the 
wires are apt to break at the point 
where they leave the foundation. 

The material composing the several 
layers of the foundation is varied 
somewhat to suit the different require- 
ments. For the cylinders and doffers 
of revolving flat cards, it is generally 
four-ply, first, a thickness of twilled 
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cotton cloth for the crown side, then 
a layer of coarse linen threads, added 
to give strength, running lengthwise 
of the clothing, next a thickness of 
heavy woolen cloth, and last another 
facing of twilled cotton cloth. Some- 
times an additional facing of rubber is 
used, which answers a double purpose, 
to give an elastic support to the wire, 
where it leaves the foundation, which 


FIG. 60, 


brings the tooth back into position, 
when it has been deflected from any 
cause, and to protect the foundation 
from dampness. 

For the flats, a three-ply foundation 
is almost wholly used which is called 
double covered, or cotton, wool and 
cotton. The crown and face sides con- 
sist of layers of twilled cotton cloth, 
while between them is a thickness of 


IG, 61. 


a tension of three hundred pounds, 
became elongated two per cent. Four- 
ply foundation, cotton wool and cotton 
with rubber face, became elongated 
six and one-half per cent, and leather 
foundation elongated fourteen and 
one-half per cent. 

The clothing for the cylinder and 
doffers is made in continuous strips, 


and is called fillet. That used for the 


Ge 


FIG, 62. 


cylinder is usually two inches wide, 
and that for the doffer one and one- 
half inches wide. It is drawn on to 
the surface by a device called a cloth- 
ing machine, which registers the ten- 
sion put upon it; the cylinder being 
clothed under a tension of about three 
hundred and seventy-five pounds and 
the doffer under about two hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. 

















FIG, 64. 


closely woven, heavy woolen cloth. 
The rubber facing is seldom added, as 
the flats in passing back over the cy- 
linder are often exposed to the sun’s 
rays. which cause the rubber to be- 
come hardened and to disintegrate. 

A comparison of tests, made of sev- 
eral kinds of foundations, shows that 
a strip of the four-ply, above referred 
to, two inches wide, when put under 


Figure 67 shows a front and a rear 
elevation of a doffer, and, on account 
of the fillet being wound spirally 
around it, the teeth must strike the 
fibres at a slight angle. It is desirous 


that this angle be as small as pos- 
sible, so that the danger of the teeth 
breaking, or being turned out of their 
correct position, will be reduced to a 
minimum, and, as the doffer is about 
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one-half the diameter of the cylinder, 
the clothing is made narrower, so that 
the angle of the spiral shall be nearly 
In 
putting on the fillet, it is usually cut 


the same as that of the cylinder. 


so as to form what is called an inside 


taper, thus leaving a straight edge 


extending the whole distance around, 
on the outside of each end of the dof- 
fer. It will be seen that the clothing, 
which starts at A, 


inch wide, 


is three-quarters of 
and this width extends 
half around the doffer to B, where it 
commences to until it 
of 
the 
A, where it is the full width, one’ 


An 
widen, passes 
the dof- 
starting 


around the whole distance 
fer to a point C, beside 
point 


FI 


REAR VIEW 


oie * 
4 . 


| 
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At ©, the fillet is 
again cut down to half its width, the 
portion cut out tapering to a point half 
around the doffer at D. From here it 
extends in full width to the opposite 
end of the doffer, where it is tapered 


and one-half inches. 


to finish in the same manner as at the 
starting point. 

In Figure 48 is shown a strip of fillet 
with the portion cut away for an in- 
side taper. The letters of reference 
used are the same as in the preceding 
illustration. 

The fillet for the cylinder is also put 
on with an inside taper andinthesame 
manner, but, as the cylinder is more 
than twice the diameter of the doffer, 
a strip of considerable length has to 
be cut away before the full width of 
the fillet is reached. 
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Principles -and Practice in Cotton 
Spinning. 


W. S. TAGGART. 


little in- 
the per- 
carding engine having 


I have been 
terest recently 
formance of a 
two doffers. 
Most 


heard of these 


taking some 


in watching 


of us have probably often 
peculiar freaks of ma- 
of us have 


even had the experience of watching 


chine makers, and some 
these freaks pass through their initial 
and experimental stages in the 
chine To 
ehowever, in the full bioom 
order in the cotton mill, is 


ma- 


shops. come across them, 


of working 
a treat not 
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to be despised, and when I knew of 
the aforesaid double doffer carding 
engine, I felt sufficient interest to 
make a pilgrimage to see it and un- 
derstand its peculiarities. 

The sketch, Fig. 20, will convey an 
idea of what I saw. The cylinder was 
50 inches in diameter, running at 163 
revolutions per minute. The top dof- 
fer, A, was 12 inches in diameter, run- 
ning at 27 revolutions per minute. 
The bottom doffer, B, was 18 inches 
in diameter, running at 17 revolutions 
per minute. Two webs were coming 
from the doffer, and being combined 
at the ealender rollers, C, passed for- 
ward to the coiler can as one sliver. 
We all know what an ordinary web 
It is 


thin enough in all conscience, but try 


is as it comes from the doffer. 
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to imagine a web split up into two 
and realize how thick, or, rather, how 
thin it must be. Indeed, to help you, 
I may say that my instructions were 
to walk past the card on tip-toe, and 
as slowly as I could, in order not to 
disturb the air, else I should break 
the webs. Of course, who 
knows anything about mills, 
would take such instructions literally; 


cotton mills wouldn’t 


nobody, 
cotton 


or couldn’t ex- 
ist under a sick room 
simply walked up in a 
manner and 
look at the 


regime; so I 
respectable 
stooped to get a close 


webs coming from the 


doffers; but what was the matter with 
them? 
playing 
combs 
another few seconds no calender rol- 
lers could be 
struggling mass of 


They were dancing about and 

hide-and-seek around the 
and the calender rollers. In 
nothing but a 


fluffy cotton. A 


seen, 


frantic rush to move the strap on the 


loose pulley, and a muttered exclama 
tion of “I told you so!” roused me to 
a sense of my share in the fatality, 
and I lapsed into the usual condition 
of one who feels he has done a wrong. 

Matters were soon put right and so, 
following out my previous instructions 
literally, I had the opportunity of 
earefully 


watching the phenomenon 


two 
doffers and two webs, though one felt 
latter 
rather than webs, anyway there they 
fact of 
was of itself inducive to thought and 


at work. There were certainly 


more inclined to call the films 


were and the their existence 
enquiry. 

Just 
der carries the cotton around past the 
flats. During this journey, the fibres 


have received a good carding and the 


think for a moment. A cylin- 


great majority of them are, as it were, 
hanging on to the points of the cylin- 
The teeth of the doffer re- 
fibres take 


der wire. 


ceive these and them 


around to the comb. If these 
were mathematically inclined and the 
doffer 
exact 


fibres 


could be made to run at the 


rate of speed, etc., ete., etc., 


every fibre would no doubt be taken 


off the cylinder, but as it happens to 
be cotton 


fibres we are dealing with, 


and as these have their own ideas of 
the subject, some of the cotton on the 
doffer and 
starts out on another’ revolution. 
Now, it struck ingenious 
mortal that the fibres that have miss- 
ed the doffer are wasted and so, by 
placing another doffer in their path, 
he traps them and prevents their sec- 
ond trip around, thus adding them to 


cylinder slips past the 


has some 
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the production and giving them a use- 
ful purpose in life. 

To continue our thinking. Suppose 
the feed roller passes through a cer- 
tain amount of cotton per minute; no 
doubt a very small amount of this 
misses the doffer and is carried 
around, but this amount is the same 
every revolution, it never gets more or 
less, so that the few fibres of cotton, 
on the under side of the cylinder be- 
tween the doffer and licker-in, repre- 
sents all that is lost between any two 
strippings of the cylinder. What, 
then, is the use of the two doffers? 
They clearly cannot save cotton, for 
there is An ordinary 
doffer in the hands of a good man is 
always regulated in speed, diameter, 


none to save. 


setting and character of wire, to 
take off practically all the fibres the 
cylinder presents to it, no one can de- 
sire more. But two doffers have been 
introduced, and a glance at their ar- 
enable 
thought to 

immense 


rangement, etc., will anyone 
who has given serious 
carding, to the 
amount of thought, scheming and ex- 
pense that must have been devoted to 
the novelty. 

To get a second web, after passing 
the ordinary doffer, if such a thing 
were possible, would simply mean a 


realize 


reduction in the original web by the 
amount of the second web, but its mi- 
croscopic character would prevent its 
being seen, so they ‘had to manufac- 
ture one, and it has been done in this 
way. A doffer has been designed of 
such a diameter that it will deliber- 
ately allow to pass enough fibres to 
enable another doffer, specially 
designed for the purpose, to pick them 


also 


up. No more and no fewer fibres are 
taken up by the two doffers than a 
properly one would 
take up, and fibres still pass the bot- 
tom doffer they 
single one. 
fers and arrange speeds and diameters 
for that purpose, giving us three webs, 
but the last doffer would allow just as 
many fibres to pass. Nothing can 
prevent this; it all depends on the 


designed single 


exactly as 
One might use three dof- 


pass a 


last doffer, and just as much care can 
be given to a single doffer as to the 
last doffer of a pair in order to allow 
the minimum of fibres to pass. Those 
who like might try the arrangement; 
one can learn a lot from experience, 
but it’s a dear school, oftentimes. 
Just now, another hobby (see Fig. 
21), is trying to make itself felt, viz., a 
differentially speeded traversing 
grinding dise for cards. Its object is 
to grind a perfectly straight surface 
on the wire. It is a matter for sur- 
prise that such ideas ever become tan- 
gible enough to be seriously consider- 
ed, but for this particular hobby to be- 
come a practical thing is astonishing. 
It has over 
some ideas, it works just as well as an 
roller. It has 
thousands of dollars to 


one advantage though, 


ordinary cost some 
arrange, and 
costs its user a higher price; but still 
it is not useless, as he can use it and 
get as much good out of it as out of 
the ordinary Horsfall grinding roller. 
Briefly stated, this alleged improved 
grinding roller consists in being ex- 
actly like the ordinary Horsfall roller, 
but it contains a varying pitched 
screw instead of the regular screw of 
The variations of 
the pitch of the screw are so arranged 
that the disc moves slowly over the 
ends of the cylinder as it grinds and 
quickly over the centre portion. The 
reason for doing this is, that, since 
the grinding roller bends in the mid- 
dle, it would grind the cylinder, etc., 
hollow or concave, but by making the 
roller pass quickly over the middle 
portion it will grind less off this part 
of the cylinder and more off the ends 
where the roller travels slowly, and 
consequently a very straight surface 
is obtained on the points of the wire. 
Now this object of grinding is a very 
important feature of good carding, 
and any means that will enable us to 
obtain it ought to be encouraged, but 
here is a case that has not even the 
elements of success within it, as the 
whole thing rests on a fallacy. 
Suppose for the sake of illustration 
that the grinding roller bends in the 


the present roller. 
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middle to the one thousandth part of 
an inch, such a roller would clearly 
grind the surface of the cylinder (if 
placed over its centre) hollow to that 
Now when we set our grind- 
ing off, thou- 
sandth of an inch, we set the bearings 
of the roller 1/1000 the 
grinding roller works and un- 
til the roller is thoroughly 
its brackets, 
further grinding 
place without again setting the brack- 


extent. 


roller to grind say, one 


lower and 
grinds 
bedded on 
and when this occurs, no 


can possibly take 


ets. This is the only possible way of 
grinding and is adopted for both solid 
and traveling No grinding 
roller will be lifted until it has 
off the amount of wire it has been set 
to do, and it cannot do this until it can 


fall in When 


discs. 


ground 


no lower its brackets. 


AALS; 
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61 
shaft fall to the extent the brackets 
have been lowered, grinding is not fin- 
ished, and they this until 
1/1000th of an inch has been ground 
off the whole width of the wire. 

the 
dise 


cannot do 


minutes, the 
off less in 
indeed it 
ends will 


For first few 


traveling will grind 
the middle than at the ends, 
conceded that the 
at a quicker rate 
middle that the ends 
an inch 
but, as 
of 
inch 
the ends 
be on 
and consequently 
taking place and 
the grinding 


must be 
be 


than t 


ground much 

and 
L000 
the 


over 


he 
tha 1 of 


before 


will have 
middle; 
the 
since 1/1000 


ground off, 


ground off 
the 
the 
has not yet 

of the shaft 
their hearings, 

be 


roller middle 


passes 


cylinder, of an 


been 
resting 


will not 


grinding will 


must continue until 


Rend iH 


—— pa 





a 


FIG. 


the roller 
weeks and 


it has reached this position, 
can continue to revolve for 
yet grind no further 
ets prevent it. 

Now suppose one of these 


because its brack- 


variably 
speeded grinding discs are used; it 
set to grind off the thousandth 
part of an inch, i. e., the brackets are 
lowered to that extent on each side of 
the card. It may be added that paper 
is generally for setting the 
amount to be ground off. The roller 
is first set to just touch the wire, 
thickness of paper being placed 
under each of the shaft the 
bearing when this is being done. The 
paper is then taken out and the roller 
grinds until the of the shaft 
again are bedded or rest on their bear- 
ings. When this happens the grind- 
ing roller has off the 
wire an amount equal to the thickness 
of the paper. Until the ends of the 


is 


one 


used 


a 
note 


end in 


ends 


clearly ground 


Ser errs 


Sy 


fr 


21 


fall lower. In other 
grinding must take place until 

amount has been ground off 
whole of the cylinder. 
If a manufacturer could employ spe- 
cially skilled men to constantly watch 
the grinding so that they could detect 
the moment when the ends of the cy- 
had been ground sufficiently, we 
the arrangement; but 
is put in position 

grinding for a few 
the slightest attention. 
experience, or the exi- 
tell the man to 
roller at work for 1, 2, 3 
and in that time sufficient 
grinding has been done. With a vari- 
able traverse the and the 
middle of the cylinder will have been 
ground, and, whatever 
the contour of the path the roller may 
describe, the same will be 


roller cannot any 
words, 
the full 


the surface 


linder 
should welcome 
practically, a roller 
and left there 
hours without 
The 
gencies of his duties, 


grinder's 


leave the or 


more hours, 
dise ends 


consequently, 


contour 
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given to the surface of the cylinder. 
With a bending grinding roller, the cy- 
linder must be ground hollow what- 
ever speeds are adopted, and to a 
thoughtful person there will be no 
difficulty in understanding that, if the 
lower part of a roller, in passing from 
one side of the cylinder to the other. 
describes a curve, as a bending roller 
would, it will grind off the surface of 
the wire as it passes backward and 
forward, and so make an exactly sim- 
ilar curve on the cylinder. It will be 
readily seen that the speed of the tra- 
veling disc will not have the slightest 
effect on its action or modify the sur- 
face it grinds. 


Jacquard Designs. 


In the last November issue an illus- 
tration was given for a leno jacquard 
design. Before proceeding with the 
actual designing for such, perhaps a 
short descriptive explanation of the 
machines or jacquards on which they 
are made may not be out of place. 
The size of the pattern depends upon 
the weaving capacity of the machine, 
that is, the number of hooks and 
needles there are in it. There are 
what might be termed two systems of 
tieing up, or building, the harness for 
weaving this class of goods—the En- 
glish system and the American. Con 
sequently there are two different 
methods of designing for such, hence 
the reason for an explanation. 

We will take first the English sys- 
tem, of which Fig. 1 is a rough sketch, 
giving a side view of the needles, 
hooks, ete. A is the cylinder around 
which the pattern cards pass. This 
is perforated so that when brought 
into contact with the needles, if there 
is a hole in the card, it allows the end 
of the needles to pass into the cylinder 
leaving the hook on the knife. The 
knife being raised will come in con- 
tact with the hooks, consequently the 
thread will be raised. 

B are the needles and © are the 
hooks. The marks on the hooks and 
needles are to show that every needle 


has a half turn in it, although in some 
machines the needles have a full turn, 
into which the hook works, which al 
lows the needle to press the hook from 
off the knife as desired. The hooks 
then pass through a grid marked D, 
on which the ends of the hooks which 
are turned, rest. Fixed on to the bot 
tom end of the hooks are what are 
called the neck bands, attached to 
which are the harness threads. These 
harness threads pass through the 
comber board marked E, which is also 
called the hole board, made in various 
ways. Sometimes it is made of wood 
about % of an ineh in_ thick- 
ness, and when made in _ this 
manner it is fixed directly on 
brackets attached to the loom. It 
is also made with wood about 4 of 
an inch in thickness, and when made 
in this way it is put in a kind of 
frame and this is fixed on the brack- 
ets. Some prefer, when this wood is 
used, to have it in slips, that is, sep- 
arated into pieces about 1% inches 
wide, so that they can be more easily 
altered if anything should become 
wrong. Unless the wood is well sea 
soned it is apt to split and wear very 
much by the harness twine rubbing 
against it. 

F are the lingoes, or leads, which 
weight down the harness after it has 
been raised. It is only necessary that 
the slackening harness be raised about 
half the distance of the ground 
threads or doups so that an arrange 
ment is used similar to the one given 
in the sketch, where G and G’ are two 
levers to which the slackening har 
nesses are attached, which pass 
through a comber board H. 

The mails through which the slack 
ening threads pass are lower than 
those of the ground harness. Iron 
rods are fixed across the loom and the 
threads pass over the back rod and 
through the mails, then again over 
the front rod and through the har 
ness. The lingoes on this harness are 
generally heavier than those on the 
ground harness. It will be noticed in 
the crossing of the needles with the 
hooks, that the 1st and 2d needles are 
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each connected with two hooks one at 
the front and one at the The 
two at the front are to work the doup 


back. 


standards, and the two at the back are 
to work the 
means we are certain to get the right 


slackeners. By this 
raising of the slackening harness at 
the same time the doup standard is 
being raised. 

The 
slackening 


threads that are through the 


harness are also through 


the doups, so that if it is desired to 


raise any of the doup standard har 
nesses by cutting a hole in the card op- 
posite the needle that works this har 
ness, both of the hooks would be left 


on the knives, and so, consequently, 


both would be raised, and if they are 
to be left down, no hole would be cut 
so that the blank would 
both 


would not 


space press 


hooks off the knives, and so 
be raised. The doups are 
all placed on a shaft, sometimes two 
sre used, and this shaft is raised every 
pick on account of the pattern work 
ing the doups independently of each 
other. This shaft in front of 


the harness as shown at R in sketch. 


is fixed 


A very important matter is the set- 


ting of the doups, for if they are 
nicely adjusted they will last quite a 
time, whereas if they are put in care 
lessly, it does not take long to wear 
A doup standard 
No. 1, will give the 
As will be seen, the doup passes 
of the 


through it. 


them out. mail is 


shown at which 
idea. 
through the centre mail and 
the threads are 
When the threads 
drops down on to the shaft, and this 
little trouble to the 


weavers until they get accustomed to 


drawn 
break, the doup 


enuses quite a 


the working of them. 
Mails 
shown at No. 2. 


have also been made, as 
This is arranged so 
that when the thread breaks the doup 
is held up, but it is found that in this 
the 


than the evil on account of their 


case remedy is generally worse 
wear 
ing the doup. They also have the dis 
advantage that the doups have to be 
built in them at the loom, whereas in 
the other case the doups can be built 
independently, and then taken to the 


loom. 


This 


general 


will 


working of 


short description give a 
idea as to the 
these machines. The principal differ 
ence between the American system of 
tieing up a leno jacquard and the fore- 
going, is that the harness for the doup 
tied 


harness 


standards and the slackeners are 
that is, the 


itself is divided into three 


up independently; 
parts, the 


first for the doup standards, the sec- 


ond for the ground harness, and the 


third for the slackeners. In the fore- 


going system the cards are placed over 


the front of the loom and the Ist and 


2d rows of needles across the top are 
for the doup standards and slackeners 
while in the latter 
the side of the 


system the cards 


are ovel loom, and a 


certain number of rows of needles are 
set apart at each end for the doup 

For in 
384 hooks 


with 8 needles in a 


standards and slackeners. 


stance, a jacquard has, say, 


and needles row. 


This will give 48 rows of needles, to 
be divided into three parts, first, eight 
needles, for the 


rows, or 64 doup 
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standards. Consequently, having 
eight rows for these, there will re- 
quire to be eight rows for the slack- 
ener harness, which leaves 32 rows or 
256 needles and harness to figure with. 
So that it will be seen that on this 
system the figuring capacity of a ma- 
chine is reduced; for if on the first 
mentioned system a figure 
quired to be made which would oc- 
cupy the 384 or 400 threads, the extra 
hooks would be placed across the top 
of the jacquard, as shown in the 
sketch. If the design was required on 
the latter system, more needles would 


was re- 


have to be placed in a row to make up 
the number. It is claimed that on the 
latter system the designing of patterns 
is made easier. 

THOMAS. 





Principles ef Cotton Spinning. 


ROBERT CUNLEFFE. 
(Continued.,) 

The flats covering the top part of 
the cylinder in a carding engine play 
a very important part in preparing the 
cotton for the next process. We re- 
ferred in our last article to the moat 
knives under the lickerin, and also to 
the teeth of the lickerin themselves. 
These play an important part in re- 
moving the heavy dirt; but neps or 
short, immature fibres, must be re- 
moved by the flats, and also to equal- 
ize the fibres being delivered to the 
doffer. 

Often enough the wire on the cy- 
linder here and there has too many 
fibres, whilst other parts of the wire 
may be bare. These tufts of cotton 
require distributing, so that the sliver 
at the front may not only be regular 
in weight, yard by yard, but that at 
any part of the yard there shall be an 
The wire on 
super- 


equal number of fibres. 
the flats then will seize the 
abundant fibres, and retain them for a 
certain time. This length of time de- 
pends upon the length of the fibre. 
The long fibres are naturally held 
more securely by the cylinder, and less 


securely by the flats, than the short 
fibres. In fact, when once the short 
fibres have been presented to the flats, 
the cylinder isincapable of taking them 
back again, and this is one of the most 
valuable effects which render possible 
the removal of worthless cotton by the 
eard. Of course the full benefit of this 
part of carding depends in a very 
great measure upon the wire of the 
cylinder and flats being in very good 
order. After combing out the cotton 
by the wire on the flats, the next thing 
to do is to deposit it upon the wire of 
the doffer. Now the doffer is clothed 
with finer wire than the cylinder. 

In passing, | may say that in the 
opinion of the writer, the doffer should 
be clothed with finer wire than any 
other part of the card, though some 
firms prefer to have the finest wire 
on the flats. However, the doffer al- 
ways has finer wire on than the cy- 
linder. 

The rule is to have on the cylinder 
110s to 120s, flats 120s to 130s, doffer 
120s to 140s. Now I wish to point out 
that these numbers do not represent 
the number of points to the square 
inch, as some writers affirm; as the 
number of points of wire to the square 
inch is about five times the number 
of the wire. For instance, 120s wire 
will have 620 points to the inch. 

The object of the difference between 
the points of wire on the doffer and 
cylinder, is to give the doffer more 
points to seize the fibres presented by 
the cylinder. We shall see that on the 
principle of circumferential 
speed, but in the reverse order, by 
which the cylinder and lickerin have 
equalized the number of fibres in a 
given space by exceeding the speed of 
the feed, that the doffer, by running 
slower than the cylinder, further in- 
creases this equalization by what may 
This 
something like the principle of doub- 
ling in the after process. 

It has been argued that the carding 
engine does nothing towards parallel- 
izing the fibres. We have been told 
that the work is left entirely for the 
draw frame, and that the work of the 


same 


be called condensation. being 
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eard is to clean and equalize the 
But I think, if what we have 
said above be sufliciently considered, 
it will be seen that the card does par- 
allelize as well as equalize. Of course, 


we do not for one moment say that 


fibres. 


the fibres are as parallel when the 
sliver is formed and being passed into 
the can as they when coming* 
from the cylinder on to the doffer, but 


that they are far more parallel than 


were 


they were when first placed behind 
the card, I think none will deny. 

If we consider the behavior of the 
fibre whilst under treatment, we shall 
be able to form more correct ideas. It 
is said the action of the card should 
be similar to that of the combing ma- 
Certainly the 
get the card to act upon the fibres so 


chine. nearer we can 
as to clean, equalize and parallelize, 
the better; but, under present condi- 
tions, it is impossible for the card to 
treat the fibres as the combing ma 
chine; for, 
combing 


fibre in the 
held, 
either at one end or the other, in the 


whereas the 
machine is always 
ecard, it is nowhere held after being 


liberated by the feed roller; and al- 


though many improvements have been 


made in the card the last few years, to 
prevent air current, yet the fibres are 
still subject to these currents more or 
less, and when we stand at the front 
of a card and see cloudy places in the 
shall 
that 
disturbed by 


web coming from the doffer, we 
find, 


the fibres 


upon careful examination, 


have been 


cross currents of air, which have 
placed some of the fibres at right an- 
gles to the others. sut some of the 
air currents in a card perform a very 
good service, and it would be to the 
disadvantage of the quality of carding 
to prevent them if we could. 

No good carding can take place un- 
less the fibres of cotton be kept on the 
Now, 
fibres are placed on the wire of the 


points of the wire. when the 
cylinder, a certain pressure is brought 
to bear upon them by the wire on the 
flats. Does not this pressure tend to 
push the into the 
tween the wire on the cylinder? If 
they are there, the wire on the flats 


fibres spaces be- 


is unable to operate upon them. So 


they should be kept on the top or 
points of the cylinder wire. 

Now the current of air set up by the 
speed of the cylinder operates 
the fibres of 
effect. 
one flat and another, and when the air 


is passing under the flat, it is, as it 


upon 


cotton producing this 


There is a small space between 


were, condensed, and when it comes in 
the space hetween the flats it escapes, 
bringing the fibres with it to the top 
of the wire, so that in that position it 
can he operated on once more by the 
wire on the flats. 

We must say a few words regarding 
the covering of the cylinder or doffer. 
Great care should be taken in lapping 
doffer 
the quality of 


on cylinder and fillets, as so 


much of earding de- 
pends upon the care with which this 
The fillet 


tightly, but the 


is done. must be put on 


tightness must be 
proportional to the composition of the 
cloth foundation of the wire, and must 
also bear some relation to the class of 
work and the speeds expected from it. 

Before beginning to cover cylinder 
taken 
to see that they are thoroughly clean 


or doffer, great care should be 
from oil or grease. The foundation of 
most of the wire for a card contains 
more or less india rubber; sometimes 
a layer of rubber on the upper surface 
cloth 
beneath; sometimes rubber and cotton 


cloth, 


cemented to a layer of cotton 


three ply of thickness; 


equal 
sometimes rubber above and three ply 
cotton cloth below containing a great 
cloth 


and a 


amount of cement; sometimes 


upper and lower layer of cotton 
thicker layer of woolen between. But 
as we have said, 


most foundations 


contain india rubber. Now oil or 


grease are very injurious to any com- 


bination containing india rubber: so, 


we repeat, before lapping on, see that 
all oil or grease is removed. 

Before beginning to lap on the wire 
some people paint the cylinder or dof- 
fer. The writer thinks this is a mis- 
take, for should the paint at the time 
of covering not be dry, and this is 


often the case, more than might be 


supposed, the india rubbey cloth, of 
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which the foundation is made, absorbs 
the oil, and, in consequence, becomes 
decomposed or rotten. Should the 
paint be dry, but not absolutely hard, 
then the crowns of the teeth sink into 
the vielding substance, and so become 
fettered in their action; rigidity en- 
sues, then broken wire. Some people 
to lap the wire on the bare 
But the iron of the 


preter 
eylinder or doffer. 
evlinder or doffer coming in contact 
with the crowns of the wire,—however 
sinall a movement takes place, with 
the speed at which the cylinder runs,— 
electricity is set up which causes the 
fibres to stand out and the sliver to 
The best method 
doffer 
with stout calico, put on with freshly 


look wild and hairy. 
is to cover the cylinder and 
made flour paste. 

Before beginning to lap the fillet on, 
vhat is called a tail end has to be 
made, in order that a perfectly spiral 
fillet be put on. ‘This tail-end making 
hos always been considered a great 
with earders, or other 


secret many 


persons whose duty it is to cover the 


eylinder. We will suppose a fillet is 
being wound on, containing five rows 
of teeth. and the diameter of the cy- 
linder is 50 inches. Then 50 3.1416 

5 = 31.4 inches, or very near 31% 
inches for each row of teeth in the 
fillet. Then starting with the end of 
the fillet, we nail on one row of teeth 
31% inches. then two 31% 
inches, and so on until we have got 
to the full width of fillet, which will 
just bring us once around the cylinder. 
Then the winding goes on with the 
full width of fillet until we get to the 
last time around, when the operation 


rows 


at the commencement must be re- 
versed; that is, remove one row of 
teeth for 31% inches, then two rows, 
and so on to one row for 31% inches, 
when the cylinder will be covered 
with a perfect spiral covering, and no 
bare spaces left, nor puckering or blis- 
tering. rather 
different method to the one described, 
But the meth 


not so 


Some forms adopt a 


ealled inside tail ends. 
od is far more difficult and 
satisfactory as the one already ex- 


plained. 


In regard to the kind of fillet for 
covering the cards, practical men are 
not agreed, some prefvrring iron wire, 
some mild steel, others prefer harden- 
ed and tempered steel. Again, opin- 
differ 
pointed, 


ions regarding the shape, as 


needle chisel pointed, side 
ground, round, double convex, and so 
on. Consequently, it would be a very 
difficult thing to say, with any degree 
of definiteness, which kind of wire is 
best. Sut so far as the writer’s ex 
perience goes, and this is a wide one, 
and also from conversation with many 
practical men, the opinion formed is, 
that mild steel is the best. A diffi 
culty with hard tempered and side 
ground 


flats. 


wire is the stripping of the 
Oftentimes, when a card bas 
been working for a time, it has been 
found necessary to put on a metallic 
brush in place of the ordinary bristle 
hair brush, in order to smooth the 
teeth of the flats sufficiently to allow 
them to strip. When this brush has 
worked a certain length of time the 
flats will strip almost as easily as any 
ordinary wire; the meaning of it be 
ing, that by its constant revolution 
between the wire of the flats, some of 
side 


the asperities. caused by the 


grinding. in the lower part of the 

When this 
result has been obtained, the carding 
is found to be irregular and dirty, and 
further grinding in 


found necessary. 


point, have been removed. 


side places is 
The polishing proc- 
ess, it would. seem, must weaken the 
hold of the teeth, and, according to the 
varying temper of the steel, and the 
compactness of the cloth, some will 
be lower or higher, as they will not 
all spring back to their original posi- 
tion. 
ened steel cards which have worked 
a year or two. 


This may be seen in any hard- 


Besides this, polishing 
is an extra work which ought not be 
required to be done when a card is 
clothed and ready for work. 

It may be said as an axiom, that the 
less you have to strain the wire, when 
once on the card, the better. The rea- 
son that the carding becomes dirty, as 
soon as the side-ground wire is pol 


ished, is that the asperities being re- 
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moved the tapering spaces between 
the wire have less power to retain the 
dirt and fly, 
with the good cotton; and the reason 
of the irregularity is that a large per- 
centage of the power of holding the 
long cotton, has also been removed, 


and the fibres are taken more in tufts 


which consequently go 


or bunches. 


Making Good Cloth. 


The above subject is one that has 
been much written about, and is of 
such vital importance to the success of 
a cloth that no 
wonder, when we consider the various 
processes through which the cotton 
has to go, before it reaches the weave 
room, the greatest care must be exer- 
cised and required. Hence the neces- 
sity of having a person at the head 
who is thoroughly competent and who 
ean discern at a glance anything that 
is not quite as it ought to be, and be 
able to dictate and rectify it imme- 
diately. 

We often see and 
improvements that are being made in 
looms. For what are all these im- 
provements, but to reduce the cost of 
labor, as far as it is possible, to a 
minimum, and to make more perfect 
cloth? One instance will suffice, that 
of the various motions which have for 
their object the stopping of the loom 
should a thread break, and thus pre 
venting what would otherwise be an 
imperfection in the woven fabric. 

There are various causes by which 
poor cloth is made, and a few of these 
will be noted, beginning firstly with 
plain cloth. If the warp that has been 
placed in the loom is soft, that is, suffi- 
cient size has not been added to it to 





manufacturing firm, 


read of various 


give it strength to resist the strain, 
wear and tear that it has to undergo 
while cloth is being made, we shall 
have, as a result, a most imperfect 
piece of goods, due to the fact that the 
be continually break- 


threads would 
ing, causing a loss all round both to 
weaver and manufacturer. 

The object of sizing the yarn is evi- 
dently to press into it a mixture of 


suitable ingredients whereby the yarn 
may be strengthened, and we should 
certainly see, as far as it is possible, 
that the size penetrates into the yarn, 
in fact, actually becomes a part of the 
yarn itself, for, unless this is the case, 
the size will only be on the outside of 
the thread where it will not be of 
much practical value. 

Good material is a necessity if we 
are to produce good cloth, and no mat- 
ter how capable the overseer of a de- 
good the 
with poor 


partinent may be, or how 


weaver, if he is supplied 
material it cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that the production will be as 
good as when good yarns are supplied. 

Much depends also on the setting 
of the harnesses and the 
themselves. If the harnesses are not 
set as they should be, we shall 
have a faulty cloth; or it may be we 
are using harnesses that had been pre- 
viously used and damaged, but in 
order to save the expense of new 
used. If 


damaged 


harnesses 


harnesses, these are again 
the harness is very much 
and has not been fixed up while out 
of the loom, it is poor policy to use 
it over again, so the best plan is 
to use a new harness in the first place. 
As the tendency of cotton is to stick 
on whatever is the least bit rough, we 
should see that the new harnesses are 
and from grit of any 
kind, else the little black specks which 


smooth free 


occasionally will be very 


caused by 


“are seen 
These are 
having dirt 
when the harnesses are being varnish- 


troublesome. 
dust or flying around 
ed, and when weaving they act much 
like a knife on the yarn, causing it to 
break. 

Another most important point is to 
have a good selvage. The very first 
thing that the eye seems to rest upon 
When the cloth is first 
hand, 


is the selvage. 
taken in the 
sciously, as it were, we are looking at 
it, or as it would perhaps be more 
correct to say, the selvages are exam- 
ined the moment the 
upon the cloth, and if they are poor, 
cockled, baggy, threads hanging loose, 
detract from the 


almost uncon- 


eyes are cast 


they considerably 
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matter 
how good it otherwise may be, often 


appearance of the cloth, no 
being the cause of the cloth being re- 
jected. 
Another 
give a considerable amount of trouble, 
This is due to vari- 
ous causes, such as an uneven let-off, 


evil, and what seems to 


is uneven cloth. 


an uneven take-up, crank arms loose, 
etc. 

Plain cloths have frequently to be 
“cover” is largely re- 
this 


set as fol 


made on which 


quired, and in order to obtain 
cover the harnesses may be 
line 


beam to 


lows. Suppose a straight was 


drawn from the _ breast 
the back rest. If, 
are crossing each other, the line form- 


when the harnesses 


ed by the warp is below the straight 
line, cover would be got on the cloth, 
because the harnesses, being set 
lower than the plane, with the upper 
half of the warp raised, would make 
the yarn slacker than the lower half, 
and when the reed is beating up the 
filling, the slack threads would be 
spread in between the tight ones, and 
obtained. Tf, 


when forming the shed for the shuttle 


s0 a cover would be 
to pass through, there were an equal 
strain on both halves of the warp, no 
cover, or very little, would be obtain- 
ed. 

It is this system of putting on cover 
that is the cause of many accidents in 
the weave room, owing to the upper 
half of the warp being slack. Should 
entangled in 
shuttle is 


a thread break and get 
front of -the 
liable to fiy out. There is the greater 
liability, also, that thread 
breaks. it will become entangled with 
adjacent slack threads and cause them 
to float together, causing a bad place 


harness, the 


when a 


in the cloth. These have to be picked 
out, and if this is not done in a skilful 
manner, will cause another bad place 
to be made. 

There is considerably more trouble 
in starting up a fancy warp than a 


plain warp, for frequently the only 


thing that requires to be done, after 
plain 


tieing in the threads, on the 
warp, is to attach the ‘harness straps 


to the levers, and the loom is ready for 


starting up. But in a fancy loom al- 
most every time a warp is started up 
something or other has to be changed 
or altered. 

Much depends on the starting up of 
the warp and the setting of the har- 


nesses, as to whether good weaving 
and consequently good cloth will re- 
sult. If the harnesses are placed in 
the loom in a careless manner, good 
results cannot 


possibly be expected. 


Great care is required, especially 


when we are making, 
effect, 
The peculiarity of 
that 
equally distributed, but run in groups, 


say, an 
imitation 


these weaves are 


open 


work mock or leno. 


the threads and picks are not 


the centre threads and picks which are 
floating, close over those that are in- 
terweaving and lie in ridges. 
different 
will be 


Three 
weaves are given, where it 
and 
picks are formed to make the ridge, 
the first being a 4 and 4, the second 
5 and 1, and the third 5 and 5. 


seen how the threads 


Unless exceedingly care is 
taken with 
bility, owing to the unequal intersect- 
ing of the threads, that the filling will 
curl. This will cause a rough looking 
piece of cloth, which considerably de- 
tracts from the value of it. The warp 
is generally woven at a tight tension. 
An uneven shed caused by some of the 


great 


these, there is the lia- 








harnesses being lower than the others, 
will cause the filling to curl and will 
also cause a bad selvage. 

In a leno cloth the doups are one of 
the most troublesome things a weaver 
has to contend with. If these are set 
right in the first place, they 
quite a time, but if not set to work 
right and in unison with the other har- 
nesses, they will soon be cut through, 


will last 


and the result will be a badly woven 
fabric. For the doup 
standard were being raised for a pick, 


instance, if 


then the doup would also have to be 
If 
that 


raised at the same time. this was 


not done, the extra strain would 
be put on the doups would soon wear 
them out or cut them, and also, when 
the harness is being raised, the slack 
ener has to be raised sufficiently to 
take the strain off the doup. If not 
done, this will have a tendency to wear 
out or cut the doups, and at the same 
time, would probably break out some 
of the that 
doup, unless they are extra 


cross over the 


threads 
strong. 
If, for instance, a diamond effect was 


being made with a thick cord about, 


say, 8/32, and the doups were contin- 
ually breaking, the effect would be 
completely spoiled. 

WEAVER 


Wages in Cotton Mills. 


In the testimony that was advanced 
in the taxation suits by a number of 
the Lowell corporations against the 
city of Lowell, one of the witnesses 
gave the concerning 
the wages paid to cotton mill opera- 


following facts 
tives: 

Overseers in the ring spinning room 
get $24 per week; second hands, $15 


per week; section hand, $8; bobbin 
boy, $6; scrubbers, $3.78; cleaners, 
$3.48; sweepers, $3.48; spinners, $5; 


general hands, $5; yarn hands, $6.08; 
band boys, $2. In another room the 
overseer gets $25; spinners, $4.65; dof- 
fers, $5.35; $3.78; band 
boys, $4.06; roving hands, $5.63; yarn, 
$6.67: cleaners, $3.72. 

In the mule room, there the overseer 
gets $30; second hand, $15; section 
hand, $12.18; roving hands, $6.38; dof- 


scrubbers, 
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fers, $5.20; back boys, $3.50; spinners, 
$12; yarn hands, $6.38; clerks, $3.78. 
At warping and dressing the over- 


seer gets $18; second hands, $12; 
slasher hands, $9.20; helpers, $4.04; 
drawing in girls, $6: helpers, $7.25; 


warper tenders, $6; two at $6.65; tie 


over girls, $4.95; carrying beams, 
$6.50: harness brushers, $5.90; clerk, 
$7.00; reed and harness man, $6.24: 
sample hand, $6.96; one scrub, $4.80. 

Spooling room, second hand, $12; 
room girls, $4.90; tenders, $7.00; sec- 


tion, $7.83. 

Weaving department, overseer, $30; 
hands, $13.50; 1 hand, 
$11.02; 61 section hands, $10.09; filling 
men, $7.25; 21 room girls, $6.28; serub- 
bers, $3.78; clerks, $7.50; men, 
$6.38; 389 weavers at $7.50; 6 weavers, 


second section 


general 


$7: 690 weavers at $6.25. 

In the yard the overseer gets $20: 
second hand, $11.02; third hand, $7.25: 
$10; outside watch- 

watchmen, $8.47; 


watchman, 
men, $12.60; day 
teamster, $10.10; weigher, $10; 
engineer, $13.63; $9; brake- 
man, $7.25; yard men, $6.38. 


night 


cotton 
fireman, 





Pick-out Comb. 


many 
of 


There have been devices for 


the of weavers. combs for 


use 
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scratching up or picking out threads, 
such as appear upon imperfect, or thin 
We here- 


give 


places, in the cloth. 
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with; an illustration of a recently in- 
vented comb for this purpose, which 
is said to be convenient and effective, 
to 


of 


which will enable the weaver 
accomplish the quantity 
work that the ordinary comb will do. 
We give three this comb. 
which are largely self-explanatory. 


and 
double 
views of 
Heretofore in this class of weavers’ 
the provided 
with but a single row of pins or teeth 
and is operated by strokes of the hand 
to pick out and scratch up imperfect 
The pur- 


combs comb has been 


or thin places in the cloth. 
pose of this comb is to provide one 
which will accomplish as much work 
with one stroke of the hand as can be 
accomplished with two strokes when 
the ordinary single-row comb is em- 
ployed. 

In this comb there is provided a plu 
rality of longitudinal rows of pins, or 
teeth, which have the points. or outer 
ends, of one row projecting beyoul 
adl- 


the points, or outer ends, of the 


or 


Three rows of pins, 
arranged = in 


jacent row. 
teeth, 
longitndinal and 
The outer ends or points of the mid 
dle or intermediate row of pins pro 
ject a slight distance beyond the ends 
or points of the pins of the outer or 
side rows, the ends or points of the 
pins of the outer or side rows bein: 
rela 


preferably 
parallel 


are 
positions. 


on a corresponding plane with 
tion to each other. The extent of pro 
jection of the points of the pins of the 
middle row beyond the points of the 
pins of the side rows is in practice 
preferably about one-twentieth of an 
inch. 

The operation and of 
this device will be readily understood 
by those skilled in the art to which it 

and the advantages se- 
having three rows of pins 


advantages 


appertains, 
cured by 
with the points of the middle row pro- 
jecting beyond the points of the side 
rows apparent. When scratching 
up or picking out with this comb, the 
comb may be held so that the points 
of two of the rows of pins will bear 
upon the cloth, so that a double quan- 
tity of work is accomplished at each 
stroke of the hand. 


is 


WORLD 
Lug Strap for Loom Picker Sticks. 


We illustrate, herewith, a new kind 
for sticks, 
made leather. the 
construction of the strap here shown 
is for the of a 
bearing for the stick, the bearing be- 


loom picker 


The object of 


of lug strap 


of 


presentation round 


ing hardened and presenting a com- 
pact surface, which will afford an en- 
to the 


The hardened sur- 


during resistance wearing ac- 
tion of the stick. 
face in the case of a leather strap is 
the grain side of the leather. 
Ordinarily, leather lug straps con- 
sist simply of two pieces of leather 
glued or cemented together and bent 
but such lug straps 


into U shape; 


wear rapidly, owing to the action of 
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the picker-stick upon the upper and 
lower edges of them where the stick 
comes into contact with the strap at 
the bend or Attempts have 
been made to overcome this objection 
by securing upon the inside of the 
strap at the bowed or bent end, a 
rounded block of leather, which will 
present a curved surface for the ac- 
tion of the but this often- 
times objectionable, because the con- 
stant blows of the stick upon this 
block tend to displace it, and because 
it does hard 
wearing surface to the stick. 


bow. 


stick, is 


not present a smooth, 
the 
with 
that 


two 
the 
the 


making these straps, 


strips 


In 
leather 
flesh 


are secured 


sides contiguous, so 
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grain surfaces of the leather are pre 
sented on the inner and outer sides of 
Between the two strips, a 
the il 


the straps. 


filler block, as may be seen in 
avail- 


at 


lustration, of leather, or other 


able material, occupies a position 


the bend or bow of the strap, so as to 


cause the inner strip to present at 
the bend a vertical or lateral curve o1 
convex face. 

The strap, before it is fitted for us 
is subiected to heavy pressure, between 
suitable dies, so as to compress and 
compact the leather at the bow or 


bend of the strap, thereby hardening 


smoothing, and polishing the grain 
surface of the leather on the inner 
strip, so that the curved or convex 
bearing for the picker-stick will be 
well calculated to resist the wear of 
the stick and will thereby materially 


increase the term of usefulness of the 
strap. 


Mercerizing of Web Fabrics. 





A recent English invention com 
prises improvements in the merceriz- 
ing of web fabrics composed of cotton 
or other cellulose fibres by which a 


silky appearance is imparted, while 
the web is prevented shrinking during 
the process. The fabric is first treat- 
ed while passing through a chain sten- 


tering machine of ordinary construc- 


tion and fitted with either clips or 
pins. <At the cloth-entering end the 


side bars with the chain races dip in- 
to a trough fitted across the machine. 
On a transverse shaft fitted in bear- 
ings on each side of the machine two 
large toothed wheels are mounted so 
that their teeth engage with the links 
of the chain and cause them to pass 
along the curved pact of the race to 
the bottom of the tank, and so carry 
the cloth conveyed by them through 


the chemical bath therein. The 
wheels may be mounted on vertically 
adjusting studs on each side of the 
machine frame instead of on a shaft, 
or they may be dispensed with and 
the chains made to travel in the curv 
ed part of the race by other guiding 
means, After leaving the bath the 
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pair 
of 


is made to between a 


cloth 
of 
solution, or 


puss 


rollers to press out any excess 


a pressing blade may be 
used. A series of perforated pipes are 
ranged transversely over the machine, 


from which sprays of water are pro- 
jected on to the cloth to wash out the 
solution, the washing water falling 
into a tank or othe receptacle below, 
and the cloth afterwards passes off 
the stentering chains preferable to a 
bear on to which it is rolled.  In- 
stead of perforated pipes projecting 
sprays of water 6n the cloth, an ar- 
rangement similar to that for mercer- 
izing may be used, and the cloth made 
to dip down into the water. The 
cloth is afterwards passed through a 
slightly acid solution or other agent 
to neutralize any trace of the mercer 
izing solution, and is then dried or 


otherwise treated as desired 
—The auestion is often asked what 


rule a reed maker has for spreading 
the dents for a certain sley and to pro- 
of cloth It 


cent. 


duce certain widths will 


be safe to allow seven per for 


shrinkage in weaving, but it is impos- 
rule that will work the 
illustra- 


sible to give a 
same in all cases, but for an 
want to manufacture 


that for 


tion: Suppose we 
40 inch, 
3,200 ends, and to bring the goods 40 

add seven 


80 sley goods calls 


inches from loom we will 
per cent. to the width of the cloth and 
1,600 42 


This is as near as the reed maker can 


80 
/ 100° 


set the reed dents on 


come, and under proper conditions will 
give the desired but the 
weighting of adjusting 
the temples and beating in the filling 


results, 
the warp or 
may vary the width of the goods, and 
it will be found that in the same mill 
on different in the 
the width of the cloth may vary a half 
inch but for this variation 
the reed maker cannot be held respon- 


looms same reed 


or more, 


sible. 

Men who are not practical shep- 
herds become attached to principles 
and theories and leaving out of con- 


the force of circumstances 


in determining the course of the shep- 


sideration 


herd. 


























































































































Ingenuity in Modern Textiles. 
CHARLES FE, WILES. 
ARTICLE V. 


(Copyright.) 

In Figure 12 is given the plan fora 
double fabric designed in a striped 
style, for trousering wear, having the 
warp threads one of face and one of 
back alternately, and the picks two 
face, one back. 


The crossing for both 
the face and back textures is prunelle 
both 


or two and one twill, and on 





sides the twill is angled; the right- 
hand section, in which the twill runs 
to the right, should be continued for 
96 threads. 

Three colors of yarn are employed 
in the warp, two shades of blue slate 
and black, their 
thus :— 


distribution being 


ORDER FOR FACE WARP. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
2 threads black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
2 threads black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
i thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
1 thread black. 
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2 threa’s blue slate, light shade. 
lL thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade 
i thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
Il thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
1 thread black, 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
| thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threa ts blue slate, medium shade. 
1 thread black. 
2 threads blue slate, light shade. 
2 threads blue slate, medium shade. 
2 threads black, 
Total—60 threads. 


Backing warp to be same in order 
as the face, and the weft all black. 
COUNTS OF YARNS, ETC, 

Warp 
All 2/488 worsted. 
24s reed 5s, 
Weft 
1 pick 2/488 worsted. 
1 pick 32 skeins wool (backing). 
1 pick 2/488 worsted. 
120 threads and 90 picks per inch. 
In treating of woolen coatings, brief 
reference was made to that important 
type of designing for what are techni- 
cally alluded to as cut double cloths. 
These textures are probably of more 
common occurrence in worsted goods 
than in woolens, and certainly much 
smarter and 
tainable in 


clearer “ecuts’’ 


former 


ob- 
fabrics than 


are 
the 
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the latter. For coatings, particularly, 
are they adapted, generally being used 
in conjunction with solid coloring. 

An example of this scheme of cloth 
structure applied to a trousering style 
is given in Fig. 13,affording a firm tex- 
ture having ribs running lengthwise 
about an eighth of an inch in width. 
The face at Figure 
13A, and in the full 


weave is shown 


design the cuts, 


are formed on the Ist and 48th, 12th 
and 13th, 24th and 25th, and 36th and 
37th threads, the backing of the cloth 


being woven plain. 


nes. Bs. fs. Bs. Fe 


PARTICULARS FOR WEAVING. 
Warp 
1 thread 2/488 worsted—black. 
1 thread 2/288 worsted—black. 
2 threads 2/488 worsted—dull -late shade, 
1 thread 2/285 worsted—dull slate shade. 
2 threads 2/488 worsted—<duil slate shade. 
1 thread 3 worsted—dull slate shade. 
2 threads 2/488 wor-ted—dull slate shade. 
| thread 2/288 worsted—dull slate shade. 
I thread 2/48s—black. 
16s reed 6s. 
Weft 
1 pick 2/488 Worsted—black (for face). 
1 pick 20 skeins Wool-— black (for back). 
96 threads and picks per inch. 


Worsted Suitings and Trouserings:— 


A considerable proportion of these 
goods, comprising some of the neatest 
und most effective designs on the mar- 
ket, may be classed under the general 
The checked 


either 


head of check patterns. 


character may be imparted 
through the medium of the weave by 
such devices as reversing, cutting, and 
combining different crossings in one 


plan, or it may be due solely to a sys- 














for 96 threads 


FIG, 14. 
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tematic arrangement of colored yarns 


in conjunction with an elementary 


type of weave, rendering the produc- 
small, or shaded effects 


tion of large, 


Pe b ny, ,, 


simply a matter of taste; or, thirdly, 
“here may be the combination of plan 
and color, which is an operation re- 
quiring a somewhat more extended 
knowledge of the possibilities in de 
sign than either of the foregoing. 

In Figure 14 a plan is given for a 
check style, the check being entirely 
due to weave manipulation, and well 
adapted for producing in solid shades 
of color. The various weaves are de- 
rived from the common six-shaft twill 
base, and the whole design is draft- 
able onto eleven shafts, as will be seen 
from the plan and draft 
which accompany it. (Figs. 14A and 
14B). 

Particulars for 


pegging 


reproducing this 


pattern in the loom are as follows: 


Warp 
All 2/483 worsted 
mIALUTe, 
lis reed 6s. 


dark brown and green 


Weit 
2/48- worsted 
mixture 
%6 threads and picks per inch 


veark brown and green 


In the next example, the design for 


which is composed of two 
twill, 
warp, one thread face yarn and one 


thread 


ordinary 


and one prunelle backed with 


back (Fig. 15), the check ap- 
pearance is entirely a result of the or- 
der in which the threads and picks are 
arranged as regards color. 
of the 
given will clearly indicate the manner 
in which this is effected, and it should 
be remembered that owing to the tex- 
ture being warp-backed, the colorings 


A perusal 


weaving data subsequently 


set down for the double 


those for the weft. 


warp are 


Warp 
6 threads 2/568 worsted—dark | 
Slate shaste. | for 144 
6 threads 2/568 wcrsted—laven { threads. 
der shnde, | 
4 thread< 2/568 worsted—dark 
slate shade. 
2 threads 2/568 worsted—laven 
der sbade. for 96 
2 threads 2/568 worsted—dark. { threads. 
slute shade. | 
4 threads 2/568 worsted—laven. 
der shade J 
6 thi ends 2/568 worsted—dark slute shade. 
6 threads 2/568 worsted—lavender shade. 
4 threavs 2/568 worsted - dark 
slate shade. 
2 threads 2/568 worsted—laven. 
der ~hade. \ for % 
2 threads 2/468 worsted—dark { threads 
slate shade. 
4 threads 2/568 worsted—laven. 
der shade. 
2is reed 6s. 
sft 
8 picks 2/568 worsted—dark slate ) 
shade. for 72 
3 picks 2/568 worsted—lavender ( picks. 
shade, J 
2 picks 2/568 worsted—dark slate 
shave. 
1 pick 2/568 worsted—lavender 
shade. for 48 
1 pick 2/568 worsted—dark slate { picks. 
shade, 
2 picks 2/568 worsted—lavender 
shade. ) 
$8 pic ks 2/568 worsted—dark slate shade. 
3 picks 2/368 w: rsted—lav ender shade 
2 picks 2/568 worsted—dark slate 
shade, | 
1 pick 2/568 worsted—lavender 
shade . for 4s 
1 pick 2/568 worsted—dark slate { picks, 
shade 
2 picks 2/568 worsted—lavender | 
shade, J 
126 threads and 68 picks per inch. 


If a fair contrast be preserved be- 
light 
and dark, this arrangement will afford 


tween the selected shades for 


a check style of agreeable quietness 


and softness 
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Figure 16 shows a simple weft cord 
weave with a floating warp backing 
arranged two of face yarn and two of 
backing, alternately, and when woven 
in solid yarns of suitable 
counts, it produces a smart style for 
The particulars 
for weaving are suggested: 


colored 


coatings. folowing 


Warp: 
lthread 2/40s worsted for face—dark blue, 
2 threads 2/25s worsted for backing—dark 
blue. 
i thread 2/408 worsted for face—dark blue. 
16s reed 68. 
Weft 
All 25s worsted—dark blue shade. 
96 threads and 72 picks per inch. 
ordinary 


Fancy in the 


“double-plain” and 
combinations of this weave with other 


stripings 
crossing, also in 
makes, appear to occupy a permanent 
position in worsted goods. They are 
mostly designed for trousering wear, 
although a very fine light stripe set at 
intervals solid dark 


suitable on a 


ground gives a fabric well adapted 
for suitings. 

The design shown in Figure 17 gives 
the 


the 


of in which 
of 


others 


an indication way 
“double-plain” 
may effected. 


In this instance, an eight-shaft small 


combinations 


weave with be 


diagonal has been introduced into a 


and six double-plain stripe, and 


of the 
shaft crossing occurs, silk threads are 


six 
wherever a _ repetition eight- 
arranged in the warp, which, floating, 
give a series of small lozenge effects 
in one solid shade down the piece. In- 
making this cloth 


here appended, the order of coloring 


structions for are 


being reckoned from the left-hand side 
of the design: 


Warp: 
(l thread 
—black. { for 6 
1 thread 2/568 worsted— { threads, 
blue slate shade. j 
1 thread 2/568 worsted— ) 
| blue slate shade. { 
1 thread 2/568 worsted— f threads. 
| black. 
(1 thread 
| black. for4 
lthread 2/568 worsted— ( threads. 


2/568 worsted ) 


for 60 } 
thrends. } 


for 6 


2/568 worsted— 


for 89 


blue slate shade. } 
threads lue slate shad 


1 thread 2/56s worsted—black. 
of 5 


8 threads dram 


shade. 


silk—light 


To be sleyed in an 18s reed with the first 
sixty ends drawn ten in a dent »#nd the re 
mainder alternate fives and threes. 


Weft: 
1 pick 2/56s—blue slate. 
1 pick 2/56s—black. 
#0 picks per inch. 


WORLD 


In colored warps where an element- 
ary 
throughout, marked stripe 
terns having widely differing effects 
in each adjacent section are produced 
by different of 
crossing for each part, but when doing 
this it 
that only 
work 


order of colors is maintained 


well pat- 


employing schemes 


watched 
will 


should be carefully 


those weaves which 


well in combination are used. 


Plans 18A and 18B, each complete on 
eight 
the 


been utilized for 
the 


The structure is 


shafts, have 
cloth in 
given at Figure 18. 


face stripe design 


double, being arranged one thread of 
face and one thread back, warp ways, 
and two picks face to one pick back 
the The 
shown in solid squares, and the cross- 
the cloth in dots. 
Crosses indicate the depression of the 


in weft. face weaves are 


ing for under 
backing threads where a face pick en- 
ters the warp, and the circles are to 
backing warp yarn is 
face pick to stitch the 
This design, if 


show where a 
lifted 


two cloths together. 


over a 


woven according to the following di- 


rections, produces a striped pattern, 


the two face weaves giving effects dis- 

similar in character, but not so great- 

ly at variance as to render the result- 

ing style an incongruous one. 
Weaving particulars: 


Warp: 
8 threads 2/368 worsted—light gray shade. 
8 threads 2/368 worsted—black. 
19s reed 6s. 
Weft: 
2 picks 2/36s worsted—light gray - 
shade. ¥{ toré 
1 pick 88 worsted—black. ( Picks. 
2 picks 2/368 worsted—black. { foré 
1 pick 88 worsted—blac«. / picks. 
114 threads and 90 picks per inch. 





collisions, 
ete., have un- 
doubtedly been caused by the inability 
of the in charge to distinguish 
between red and green lights. 


of railroad 
disasters, 


—Numbers 
shipwreck 


men 
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Woolen Manufactures and Processes. 


How far will it spin? is a question 


of great meaning in the woolen and 
worsted trades. 

Counts become the standard qual- 
ities of the trade. whether applied to 
wool after the 
tops after the combing process, or the 


sorting process, the 
spun yarn, whether spun to its limit 

This 
processes, com- 


and 


or any thicker count. classifi- 
cation relates to the 
mencing with the wool-sorting, 
differs from the classification at the 
London wool sales, farmers’ markets, 
and wool fairs, where the classifica- 
tion is that of the breed of the sheep 
When 
the quality is quoted by counts, it de 
notes that the wool is no longer in the 
fleece, but has entered the processes. 

Taking, then, a 32’s quality as the 


lowest standard employed in the man- 


and the locality where grown. 


ufacture of worsted coatings, serges, 
and woolen goods 
below 32’s often 
of dead 


trade, and which do not accept colors 


since any quality 
shows a sprinkling 


hairs, named kemps in the 
in dyeing,—we may examine its char- 
The 


fibres of a 32's quality are strong and 


acteristics under manipulation. 


wiry naturally, but when spun to the 
limit of 32 hanks to the pound weight, 
each hank containing 560 yards, the 
amount of twist required in the spin- 
ning seems to harden the fibres still 
renders the unfit 
The quality 


further, and 
for cloth 
spun to death, 
from it handles harsh and crisp, and 
has an inordinate tendency to glaze 
and shine in process of wear. 
surmounted 


yarn 
goods. seems 


and a coating made 


Very 
few manufacturers have 
this tendency, yet it can be consider- 
ably modified, it not eradicated, by ju- 
dicious manipulation. 

The cross-bred wools from New Zea- 
land, which are a mixture of the Eng- 
lish and the merino breeds, have a cor- 
length of staple, but a 
The combed wool 


responding 
much softer fibre. 
from each—termed tops in the trade 

can be mixed together in process of 
drawing by combining the slivers, 
say, 2 by 2, 3 by 1, 2 by 1, as desired, 


the 2 by 2 being perhaps the best pro- 
portion. 

The lap waste, made when spinning 
alpaca, can be recombed and the sliv- 
ers mixed with slivers in the 
Its soft 
and fine fibres have a softening effect 
upon the hard wool, but the lap waste 
should be and 
kemps, with which some alpaca wools 
infested. 
color of the alpaca is no detriment to 


wool 
manner previously described. 


selected free from 


are much The brown-gray 
the dyeing of blacks and blues, which 
are the Fin- 
cloth 


worsted 


predominating colors. 


ished with a clear face, this 
gives the lowest quality of 
coating which can be successfully pro 
that is 


markets, the 


duced, and one acceptable 
in various 
twill, 


weave. 


sismarck 
3 by 3, being the most favored 

For rough-finished serges, which re- 
quire thicker spun yarns, a minimum 
of twist is sufficient, and softens this 
grade of yarn still further. An excel- 
lent cloth is produced from these, 21 
ounces in weight, and suitable for the 
ready-made clothier. 

Let us ascend the scale only two 
counts in quality—i. e., 
a 40's quality of 


from a 32’s to 
The 
previous remarks as to small spinning 
and thick still 
much depends upon the class of wool 


English wool. 


spinning apply, but 
selected. 
doubts if 
choice Shropshire fleeces. 


Mohair excepted, the writer 

excel the 
Brilliant to 
staple, yet 
neither too soft nor too hard in fibre, 


any class can 


a degree, of medium 
the acme of a high-class serge seems 
here to be reached.—Textile Manufac 
turer. 

By allowing caustic soda or caus- 
animal or 
double de- 
composition takes place; the glycerine 
is liberated and the alkali 
with the fatty acids to form oleate, 


tic potash to act upon 


vegetable oils or fats, a 


combines 


margarate, or stearate of soda or pot- 
ash, a combination known as soap. 


commerce 
three 


The soaps of 
into 
hard, medium and soft. 


may be 


divided classes, namely, 
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Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Combined. 


We illustrate a device that will be 
that 
Burr 


appreciated by manufacturers, 


is controlled and sold by the 
Holder Thread 


Hartford, Conn. It 


Catcher 
is the 


Bobbin and 
Company, 
invention of a practical mill overseer 
of many years’ experience, who saw 
attachment to 
defects in the old 
In order to 


the need of an over- 


‘ome the many 
method of yarn spinning. 
prove its real worth, the owners of it 
tested 


for spinning carpet yarns, the strong- 


ave had it in different mills, 


est kind of yarn for army cloth, etc. 


as well as on twisters and winders, 


HN AHL 
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believing that if it could endure these 
tests, which we understand have been 
under way for many months past, it 
certainly should do good work on all 
kinds of mule spinning. Some of the 
that are 
realized by manufacturers, 
their spindles fitted with this device, 
are as follows: 

Saving the packing on spindles and 
the time of putting it on. 


savings represented to be 


having 


Causing bobbins to run true by be- 
ing held firm from a common center, 
and not allowed to wobble from un- 
even yarn packing. 

No split bobbins, or packings to pull 
oft. 

Bobbins are 


always even with top 


of spindles, and no trouble arises 
from having to readjust them, such as 
the yarn winding below the shoulder, 
causing it to break in weaving, neces- 
But 


waste 


sitating the stopping of the loom. 


insures even thread and no 
cloth. 

Prevents slack twisted yarn which 
makes streaks in the cloth, causing it 
to cockle in fulling. 

Saves the use of a stick for driving 
on and starting off the bobbins, there- 
by splitting many of them, and caus 
ing all to be roughened or bruised on 
top. 
bending the spindles, and 
wearing flat places in them, causing 
work to spin badly, and making poor 
yarn from uneven twist. 

Saves time in cutting off from un- 


increasing the 


Saves 


der bobbins, besides 
production of a mule from one to two 
week, saving two to six 
pounds of yarn on every mule or 
winder operated. Is neat and durable, 
quickly and securely put on, and pro- 
from the hard usage 
received by using the 


hours each 


tects spindles 
which they 
stick in the old manner of spinning, 
thereby adding to the lifetime of the 
same. 

We direct special attention to their 
where waste is so 


value on winders, 


great. 


—Silk is the one great textile indus- 
try in which France is pre-eminent, 
and so little does she dread competi- 


‘tion that she scarcely resorts to her 


system of protection at all. 


—The gauze style surmounts a dif- 
ficulty by crossing each gauze thread 
(every pick) over a few threads, occu- 
pying about two dents space, and in 


this way it forms a solid colored cord- 
striped 


ed stripe on a_ white or 


ground. 





KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Goods Situation. 


The knit goods trade in New York 
has been steadily improving for three 
weeks, and it is doubtful if there has 
been greater activity for years than 
that which now prevails. The increase 
has been so gradual, few realized the 
proportions it was assuming. 

Jobbers are especially busy, which 
seems queer, in view of the talk in- 
dulged in by certain market reporters, 
who have insisted that shrinking mar- 
gins were forcing retailers to buy di- 
rect, making the passing of the mid- 
dleman only a question of the near 
future, It is true more buyers have 
been seen in New York the last seven 
or eight months than for two or three 
years preceding, but jobbers are nev 
ertheless holding their own in a way 
that does not make them objects of 
sympathy. The jobber is destined to 
live long enough to attend the funeral 
of many a wholesaler and manufac- 
turer’s agent. 

Importers, too, are fully engrossed 
and are not allowing nice green lawns 
to grow under their feet. In fact, im- 
porters were never a greater thorn in 
the side of the domestic contingent. 
They are doing themselves proud, 
their assortments and qualities break 
ing all records. 

The recent decided advance in cot 
ton has helped the light-weight busi- 
ness, particularly in underwear, not 
only in price, but by quickening the 
The advance 
wages and the 
other 


eall therefor. general 
continued 
lead- 
ing factors in bringing about the de- 
that 


in factory 
seasonable weather, are 


sirable conditions now prevail. 
Business is now estimated to be fully 
20 per cent. ahead of last year, on an 
average, and some far-sighted houses 
are credited with one-third increase in 
traffic. 

If present demands continue long, 


it is evident that the combination 


which has been talked of for months 
in a desultory way will retire into the 
dim future, although the need of some 
unifying agreement promises to in- 
crease rather 


contact 


than diminish. Close 


with the trade does not yet 
reveal anything like the crystallization 
of sentiment for a combine. 
quarters of the 


Three- 
trade are crying out 
more bitterly than ever against insuf- 
ficient margins, but not one in ten 
promptly join a 
if one could be formed. 

As trade has 


more call is 


™ , ; ; 
would combination, 


improved, of late, 
noted for medium and 
fine grades of all goods which is, after 
all, the most helpful element in the 
situation. 

To begin with hosiery, fine fancies 
are looking up. Some uncommonly 
rich designs are shown in wide verti 
cal stripes and large dots. 
terns in 


These pat- 
would be un- 
bearable, but with fine dyes and the 
best of stock and workmanship, their 
effect is irresistible to the fine trade. 


cheap goods 


Even the quotations on medium and 
low grades of seamless, which have 
been dragging near the bottom of the 
heap, show less anxiety to close deals. 

Stocks of imported lace hosiery are 
slowly, but steadily, dwindling. Sta- 
ples, as usual, are taking good care of 
themselves. More variety, in this de- 
partment, is to be black 


which have been gain 


noted in 
ribbed goods, 
ing in a modest way for many months. 
Domestic fancies are yet a long dis- 
tance from coming into competition 
with foreign makes, but the better va- 
rieties were never as well and sensibly 
put together as now, so that they are 
carving a niche for themselves in the 
market. 
In golf stockings, hand 


knit lines 


are surely being displaced. The trend 


is toward lightness. Cashmere goods 


promise to be in increasing popularity 
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among golfers. Welts are as far as 
the fancy part of most of the golf 
novelties go. More cottons are offered 
in golf goods than ever before, but 
their request 
from slow 
introduction of cotton can be counted. 


remains to be seen. 


Judging last season, the 

In underwear, combination suits ap- 
pear to be gaining day by day. There 
fact that the 
heavy-weight trade has been slower 


is no disputing the 
proportionately than any other lines. 
The craze for cheap fleeces has served 
a melancholy purpose,—to concentrate 
competition under that head, instead 


of dividing it, between low mixed 
wool grades and flat cottons of cheap- 
er qualities. This is rather a tempo- 
rary than a permanent harm, for cot- 
ton can never succeed wool for more 
than the time being. In the end, it 
is likely to send the crowd back for 
than 


but rain is none the less wet because 


even better wool goods before, 
breaking skies can be seen in the dis- 
tance. 

It is to be noted 
vices, while sanguine, as for several 


that foreign ad- 


weeks past, are more or less specula- 


tive, usually more. 





Kint Goods Industry in Cohoes. 


A number of knit goods manufac 


turers have recently favored the 
Evening Dispatch, of Cohoes, with in 
terviews that retilect interesting, but 
not wholly satisfactory, conditions of 
the knit that lo- 
eality. 

This paper comments on the status 
to the effect that 
the matter with the Cohoes knit goods 


is evidently not so 


goods industry in 


there is something 


industry, yet it 
great that it can overcome. 
Of the thirty or knit 
plants in the city, probably half are 


not be 
more goods 
in partial operation, which is not a 
good showing when we look back at 
the time when they were all being run 
to their fullest capacity. There are 
other mills that have not been run for 
several years, and these big plants are 
idle capital in the hands of the own- 
ers. 


Cohoes manufactures the heavy 
woolen goods, or flat goods, as they 
are known, There are mills making 
plush, novelty, balbriggan, etc., but 
the major portion of the mills are 
Within the 
inroads have been 
made on the fiat goods trade by the 
fleece-lined article, as well as by the 
heavy ribbed goods. 


equipped for flat goods. 
pust few years 


In the interviews, we gather the fol- 
lowing points. Through the Mohawk 
Valley, where a great many mills are 
running, as at Amsterdam, Little 
Falls, ete., it is found that fleece lined 
goods are largely made. These gar- 
ments are said to be almost as heavy 
as the woolen garments, looking very 
neat and attractive, and though not so 
durable, catch the eye of the pur- 
chaser, who, seeing one of them for 50 
cents, takes it in preference to a wool 
garment for $2. lined 
with a 
thought to be 


come to 


These fleece 
goods are made from cotton, 
heavy nap, and are 
that has stay. 
One manufacturer gives it his opinion 
that he who gets in on the ground 
floor now will be the one to start his 
mill profitably. It is thought that, in 
utility of these 
wool garment will be in 


something 


consequence of the 
garments, a 
much less demand than heretofore. 

asked the 
cost of changing the machinery, etc., 


One manufacturer was 
so that fleece lined goods can be made. 
He thought that the cost would not 
be great, inasmuch as all that would 
be needed would be a napper, and the 
changing of the burs on the knitting 
machine. as well as a few other minor 
changes, 

Other manufacturers some- 
what different lined 
goods, and say that there is no money 
in them, because there is no bottom 
to prices. The market is too un- 
steady, and many are ready to think 
that a further drop will be experi- 
enced. These goods are represented 
to sell at from $2.65 to $3.25 a dozen, 
while the cheapest flat goods go for 
$4.50. One cited where a 
buyer of fleece lined goods refused to 
pay $3.50 a dozen for a garment this 


take a 


view of fleece 


case is 
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year, which was easily worth this, 
because he said he could get the same 
garment from another manufacturer 
for $2.65. 

Another manufacturer said that he 
would fit his mill up to manufacture 
fleece lined could see 
where it would benefit him any. He 
feared that after’ the 
changes had been made, he would be 
unable to run his factory at a profit. 

In regard to the inroads made by 
fleece lined goods, one manufacturer 
admitted the truth that these are be 
ing made extensively, but he believed 


goods, if he 


necessary 


that there was not a manufacturer in 
Cohoes who would not change his ma- 
chinery for that production, if, after 
the change has heen made, there was 
any show to operate his mill at a 
profit. 

Wages are 
higher in Cohoes than elsewhere. 


being 

The 
knit goods business has branched out 
many 


represented as 


very much in twenty years, 
mills having been erected in country 
places, and their combined production 
is large. In most of the knitting mills 
outside of Cohoes, especially in the 
country, labor is much cheaper than 
it is in that city, and the result is, 
that these country manufacturers can 
undersell the Cohoes mills every time. 

The slackness in manufacturing in 
Cohoes is attributed, by one manufac- 
turer, to the demand in the market for 
novelties, as well as for fleece lined 
goods, of a cheap grade, and Cohoes 
manufacturers are not making many 
Most of their 
making flat 


of these. mills are 


equipped for goods, for 
which there is no great demand. 

A large knit goods jobber was inter- 
viewed, who said that although he 
would like to sell Cohoes goods alto- 
not, for the reason 
that there is not much demand for 
this class of goods. Where the Cohoes 
style of goods is wanted, other manu- 
facturers can undersell those of that 
city, because of the difference in the 
This jobber says, that, 
manufacturers 
mills on 


gether, he could 


cost of labor. 
though the 
can undersell the 
cheap goods, they are not in it when 


country 
Cohoes 


it comes to woolen goods of a good 
class. 
Cohoes, however, is not the only 
place where this dulness in the knit 
goods trade exists, as it will be found 
to some extent at and 
other knit goods centres, in and out- 
side of the State. Yet, one will find 
some mills running in full, and even 
working over-time, by the 
possibly in the 


Amsterdam, 


side of 
same place, 
that are shut down altogether. This 
is a peculiar state of affairs, and not 


others, 


easily accounted for in all instances. 


Kuitting Machinery in Japan. 


The first knitting machinery used 
in Japan was brought from England: 
some has since come from other coun- 
tries, and the Japanese have copied 
The ma- 
and oper- 
from one to 
The 
scattered 
through the country like weaving, but 


all, thus deteriorating it. 
chines are of hand power, 
ated in 
five being 


private houses, 
found in a house. 
knitting business is not 
is concentrated in manufacturing 


centers, a great deal being done in 
Osaka. 

Large quantities of cheap under- 
wear are made here, all from cotton 
yarn Cotton and 
woolen yarns used in making the bet- 
ter grades are imported. Not much 
used, the de- 
better 


classes of the Japanese people, who 


spun in Japan. 


woolen underwear is 


mand heing confined to the 
also wear light-weight all wool with 
This light 
been 


open meshes in summer. 
referred to has made 
time for the Indian 
market. The Japanese children have 
lately begun knitted 


singlets in the central part of Japan, 


weight 
here for some 


wearing mixed 

account of the comfort de- 
they 
used in the northern part of this coun- 
try. They might be, if furnished at 
low prices; coarse quality would not 
hinder their sale. 


and, on 


rived, should be extensively 


The wax that is most generally 
This is 
a product from the oil shales that are 
found in Scotland and other places. 


used in sizing is paraffin wax. 
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Knitting Machine. downward pull of the needles, but in- 
stead thereof they carry the yarn in- 


ward toward the axis of the machine 


2 


We illustrate a knitting machine, 
adapted to form loops upon the in- sufficiently to form the loop, and they 
terior surface of a knitted fabric, move radially toward the axis of the 


thereby increasing the thickness and machine and are operated by mechan- 
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warmth of it. It is intended more es- ism located outside of the needles. so 


pecially. for use in manufacturing that they do not obstruct the central 


hosiery, but we understand that it can space of the machine nor interfere 
be used for other fabrics. with the proper oversight of the work 
The loopers in the present machine as it proceeds by the operator. There 


do not sustain the yarn against the is also employed means for holding 
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down the work, consisting of radially- 
moving holders adapted to engage the 
top of the work and prevent its rising 
and thus serve the same purpose as 
weights. 


ent of the loopers and are timed to 


These devices are independ- 


opperate subsequently to the loopers. 

The present illustrations give a plan 
view of that portion of a knitting ma 
chine to which the looping device“ is 
central, vertical sec 
The 


two 


applied, and a 


tion view thereof. guide device 


that is shown, has openings, or 
which the 
the former 


the 


through upper 


passages, 


and lower yarns £0, 
loop 


latter 


which is delivered to 


ers to form the loops, and the 


to supply the needles to be knitted 
the base of the loops 
them. The 
ihe loop thread, and 
stitch thread. The 


are supported 


into stitches, at 


in order to secure first 
termed 


the 


yarn is 
the 
loopers, we might say, 


second 


grooves in a_ stationary 


in radial 


ring, and are actuated by a second 


cam ring. 


Latch Needle Knitting Machine. 


There has been recently invented in 
England, by a Nottinghamshire knit- 
ter, certain improvements that he has 
attached to circular latch-needle knit- 
ting-machines fitted with horizontally- 
sliding sinkers, being particularly ap- 
plicable to fast-running machines of 
the automatic or semi-automatic 
seamless type. In these machines the 
sinkers slide in grooves or tricks out- 
side the needles, are held therein by a 
cap or cover plate, and are actuated 
by cams carried by such plate, but 
the upward pressure on the sinkers of 
the loops as the needles rise causes 
the upper edges of the sinkers to wear 
rapidly and the sinkers thereby are 
rendered ineffective. 

This mechanism has for its object 
the provision of means whereby the 
efficiency of the sinkers is maintained. 

We  firnish illustrations, 
from which practical knitters can un 
idea of the 
Fig. 


three 
doubtedly form a correct 
machine. Fig. 1 is 
2. along the line A A, and Fig. 2 is a 


a section of 


the 
sinker 


needle-cylinder needles, 
thread 
Fig. 3 is a sec- 
tion of an alternative form of sinker 


plan of 


sinkers, ring, carrier 


aud connecting parts. 


ring. 

The needles have wire shanks and 
butts and are fitted to slide vertically 
in tricks or grooves on the outside of 
the needle-cylinder, and they are ac- 
tuated for the 


knitting by cams on 


cam-ring, and through the post, to 


which the thread-carrier is attached, 
drive the sinker cam-ring through 
lugs, two lugs being required in order 
that the relative positions of the 
knock-over point and sinker-cams may 
be changed at the end of the recipro- 
cating motions of the knitting-cams as 
required for knitting the heel and toe 
of a stocking. 

The 
radial 


Sinkers are fitted to slide in 
the sinker-ring, 
which is fixed to the upper end of the 


needle-cylinder by 


grooves in 
screws, and are 
moved radially in the ring by cams, 
earried by the which has 
for the greater part of a circumfer- 
ence a circular groove for the heels of 
the sinkers. The inside ends of the 
sinkers also slide in tricks cut in the 


cover-ring, 


upper end of the needle-cylinder and 
are supported thereby the 
knocking-over process. 

the process of knitting in 
the ordinary machine, and supposing 


during 
During 


the cams to revolve in the direction 
of the arrow, the needles rise to lift 
their latches above ttie loops on the 
and to the 
next The sinkers 
prevent the last- 
formed loops rising with the needles 


same receive thread for 


their loops. here 


move forward to 
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and resist the upward pressure of the 
same. As the needles descend to 
the old loops the sinkers 
are drawn back, and a downward 
pressure is exerted on them; but this 
pressure is resisted by the upper end 
of the needle-cylinder. After passing 
the knocking-over point the 


knock over 


needles 
are again raised and a second upward 
These 


claimed, 


pressure acts upon the sinkers. 
upward pressures, it is 
wear at the 
upper 


cause the sinkers to 
front part of the 
when worn they are said to become 
inefficient and fail to hold down the 
loops on the ascending needles. 

In order to maintain the efficiency 
machine here de- 
provided with a 


edge, and 


of the sinkers, the 


scribed is loose 


Fig 3 53 =~ 











~~ 








Fug a 


sinker-ring. This ring embraces the 
ends of the sinkers inside the needle- 
cylinder and forms a continuous cir- 
cular surface for the work to pass 
over, the pull or which 
tends to prevent the ring rising, and 
this, combined with the fact that the 
ring is held in by all the 
sinkers not actually engaged in the 
formation of the 
the sinkers adjacent to the 
needles, and 
pressure of the loops on the rising 


weight of 


position 
reacts upon 
rising 
upward 


loops, 
prevents the 


needles being transmitted outside the 
needle-cylinder, whereby the wear of 
the sinkers is obviated and their effi- 
ciency maintained. 

The groove in the ring is of such a 
size and shape that the ends of the 
sinkers are an easy fit therein, and the 
diameter of the ring at the inside of 


the groove is of such a size that the 
sinkers when in their most forward 
position touch the inside of the groove, 
whereby rotating movement 
of the ring around its center is obtain- 
ed, and its position of contact with 
the sinkers is continually changing. 


a slow 





Machine for Striped Knitted Fabrics. 


Philip Hoffinan, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently invented a pro- 
ducing striped knitted fabrics, having 
transverse stripes, formed by striping- 
yarn interposed upon the main knit- 
ting yarn. 

In producing a fabric of this kind, 
an ordinary circular-knitting macnine 
having a guide which continually 
feeds to the needles of the macnine 
one or more strands of knitting-yarn 
to produce a continuous tubular web 
of knitted fabric, and in 
with main 
one or 


machine for 


connection 
this guide is employed 
more supplementary and ad- 
justable guides carrying extra yarns 
either of which may, by proper ad- 
justment, be caused to feed its yarn 
to the needles along with the strand 
from the main guide and in such re- 
lation to the latter that the supple- 
mentary yarn will always appear up- 
on the of the fabric. Hence 
when the supplementary yarn guide 
is out of action the fabric will be pro- 
duced from the strand 
the main yarn-guard; 


face 


delivered by 
but when the 
supplementary guide is thrown into 
operation the stitches produced by the 
main knitting-yarn will be overlaid 
by the supplementary yarn, which 
will appear upon the face of the fab- 
ric and will thus produce a stripe ex- 
tending throughout as many courses 
as may be knitted while the supple- 
mentary yarn-guide is in action. 

—In the revolving flat card the cyl- 
inder carries the cotton which it has 
taken from the licker-in, and dashes 
it immediately into the teeth of the 
flats, so that they are at once loaded 
with cotton. 


—Indian cotton spinners complain 
that last year was a very trying one. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM— WATER. 


Pure Water for Textile Mills. 
In our last two issues, we showed 
two types of filters, made by the New 
York Filter Manufacturing ao 
New York, that are worthy of the a 
tention of every textile manufacturer, 
who depends for excellence of produc- 
tion upon a pure supply of water. In 
the previous 
and illustrated the 
York types of gravity filters. 


articles, we described 
Jewell and New 
At this 


a b,° AF RUS or aa 





time we call attention to the Warren 
type of filter, such as is being used in 
the plant of the Lowell Bleachery and 
Dye Works, Lowell, Mass. 

This company have 
taken their water from a canal lead- 
ing from the Concord River, and have 
had to contend with the drainage and 
washings from the roads and fields, 
and at all times a dark stain in the 
water, coming from the leaves and 


heretofore 


grass in the swamps. 
plant has a guaranteed 
3000 gallons per minute. 

It consists of 


Their filter 
capacity of 


a large coagulating or 
settling basin; 10-13 foot filters, 10 feet 
high; and a storage tank 14 feet in 
diameter. The flows to the 
filter plant through a 30-inch pipe, ze- 
duced to 20 inches near the settling 
basin, and 


water 


is controlled as it enters 
the settling basin by a butterfly valve 


governed by a copper float. The 


4 
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water flowing into the basin is treated 
with a weak solution of alum, and in 
its passage through the basin, 
about 60,000 gallons, 
the heavier 


which 
much of 
dirt and mud is deposited 
by sedimentation. From there the 
flows to the filters, percolating 
through 28 inches of fine, ground 
quartz, and then flows to the storage 
tank. From the storage tank it is 
pumped to the bleachery and 


holds 


water 


dye 
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works, where it is used in the various 
that 
The water as it comes from the filters 


processes known to business. 
is as pure and bright as the very best 
spring water, and enables the bleach- 
ing and dyeing to be carried on with 
great economy and most uniform re- 
When the filters become foul 
from the 


sults. 


from accumulated matter 


water, the agitating machinery, 
which consists of a heavy rake, driven 
is lowered into the quartz, 


revolves. At the 


by gearing 
where it 
same time the filtered water from the 


other filters in use flows up through 


slowly 


the bed, the combined scouring and 
washing sufficing to carry off all ac- 
rendering the 


ready for use 


cumulated impurities, 


quartz clean and once 
more. This 
eight to ten filter, and 
once in the day is sufficient, The 
plant requires very little attention. 
The alum solution is mixed in tanks 
which contain several hours’ supply, 
and after once being cleaned, the fil- 


requires from 


process 


minutes per 


ters will run throughout the day with- 


out any more care. 


An Improved Grate Bar. 


The Earl & Wilson improved sec- 
tional grate bar, illustrated herewith, 
was patented by W. Morris Earl, who 
is a moulder of 30 years’ experience in 
iron. It is made in two parts, 
bars or which are per- 

constituting one-half of the 


cast 
bearer 

manent. 
weight in the small, and three-fifths 
of the weight in the large grates; and 
top sections which rest on the should. 
ers of the ribs by means of two hori- 
zontal bars into which five transverse 
These sections are six, 


ribs 


bars are cast. 
eight, ten or twelve inches square, 
less expansion space allowed, as may 
be desired. 

Advantages over any other grate on 
the market are claimed for it in four 
important and essential points. First, 
saving in fuel of 10 to 25 per cent.; 
second, in repairs, 80 per cent.; third, 
time in repairing over 100 per cent.; 
fourth, increased draft, 25 per cent. 


Owing to the construction of this 


grate bar, it is impossible for it to 
warp or cup, as the iron is heated the 
same throughout its different parts 
and allowed to expand and contract 
without resistance, and consequently 
Heat 
can not vary in the space of one sec- 


remains in its original shape. 


tion, as an expansion space of three- 


eighths of an inch is left between 
each row of sections, hence there is no 
warping or 


cupping as in all other 


grates. 


Our Southern 


spent 


representative has 
recently several days in Gas- 
tonia and vicinity and held personal 
interviews with a number of promi- 
nent manufacturers who have been 
using this grate from three to tweive 
months, and he informs us that each 
one of them speaks highly of it as be- 


ing all and even more than the own- 
ers claim for it. We recommend 
steam users who wish to save money 
and annoyance in this direction to 
correspond with the Earl & Wilson 


Co., Gastonia, N. C.. who will be 
pleased to information de- 
sired. 


give any 





The Fan versus the Chimney as a 
Means of Draft Production. 


The condition of mind of the engi- 
neering public at the present time ap- 
pears to be such that any description 
of the relative merits of the fan and 
the chimney is weléome. 
panying illustration 


The accom- 


must therefore 


possess a special interest for many. 
It illustrates in a most forcible man 
ner the relation between the size of a 
chimney and the size of a fan required 
for the same boiler capacity. Being 
drawn to the same seale, the relation 
is rendered clearly evident, and the 
permanence of the chimney as com- 
pared with the portability of the fan 
is likewise emphasized. 


Everyone realizes that good draft is 
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essential to success with any boiler 
plant, and the growing application of 
the fan as a means of draft produc- 
tion is the best evidence that it most 
fulfils the requirements 
where intense draft and perfect regu 


completely 


lation are desired. 


It is a recognized fact that the low 
grade fuels, which are always very 
fine in their character, require a very 
strong draft, a draft in fact stronger 


than can be obtained with the ordi 
nary chimney of 100 or so feet in 
height. 

The fan is applied either as an in- 
dependent means of draft production 
or as an auxiliary to a chimney, and 
may be applied either to force air into 
the ash pits, or to exhaust the gases 
from the furnaces. 

The foreed draft fan and stack sel 


dom exceeds 20 per cent., and a com 


plete duplex induced draft apparatus 
may be installed for about 40 per cent. 
of the cost of a chimney of the 
capacity. Of 


same 
course, an opportunity 
is provided for the utilization of the 
waste heat which is necessary for the 
production of draft in the case of a 
chimney. 

A typical draft 


shown in the small engraving 


forced plant is 
, the fan 
being arranged to discharge down- 
ward beneath the floor, and through a 
hollow bridge wall, whence it is ad- 
mitted to the ash pits. 

A plant arranged upon this general 


principle installed at the Hotel Iro- 


quois, Buffalo, N. Y., showed an an- 
nual fuel cost of $7680.93 as against 
$10,151.30 for the year preceding, 
when the chimney draft was used. 
This saving was brought about by the 
reduction in the cost of the fuel per 
ton, as a low grade fuel was employ- 
ed, a little more in weight 
burned with the fan than 
chimney, but far less in cost. 

Mechanical draft naturally lends it- 
self to application in connection with 
stokers of types, producing 
the intensity of draft, and being sus- 


being 


with the 


various 


ceptible to the regulation, which is 


desirable with stoker firing. It is also 


applicable in connection with econo- 


mizers or air 


heaters. 


Some special features of this sub- 


ject are presented in a novel publica- 
tion known as Bulletin J., just issued 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Bos- 
Mass., by 


is presented. 


ton, whose courtesy the 
above 

Soaps and soap preparations enter 
largely into size mixings, and they are 


undoubtedly good softening agents 








































An Electric Hoisting Engine. 


illustrations 
of the 


The 
show 


accompanying 


one of the many sizes 


Hunt Electric Hoisting Engine which 
is designed from start to finish to be 
an electric hoisting engine, and is not 
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ELECTRIC HOISTING ENGINE-—SIDE VIEW. 


a modified steam hoist with an elec- 
tric motor attached. These machines 


are built suitable for high, moderate, 





As seen by the illustration, the ar- 
mature shaft runs in bearings on the 
main frame in such a manner that the 
pinion is not overhung, but is sup- 
ported by the bearings, making a very 
stiff and smooth running machine. 

In the construction, the armature is 
located by its shaft in the bearings, 
after which the fields are adjusted ac- 
curately to the armature and then 
fastened rigidly to the distance bars 
of the machine. For this reason, the 
machine, when received, is ready to 
go to work, and needs no setting up, 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

The hoist shown, is operated by a 
friction clutch which is so constructed 
that no strains exist, tending to spread 
the frames. In other words, the 
device is self-contained. 

A differential brake is used, assist- 
ing the engineer in its application and 
requiring very little physical force in 
its operation to hold and lower the 
load. 

The oiling devices are exceptionaily 
been very thoroughly 


good, having 





and low ‘hoisting speeds, and properly z= 


proportioned for any load and speed | 
desired. 

The bearings are supported by, and 
are solid with the heavy side frames. 


Each bearing is bushed with a re- 
placable phosphor-bronze bushing 


which can be readily replaced, as they 
are all made on the interchangeable 
system. 

At the one setting, the side frames 
are faced and bored for the bearings 
and the distance bars, insuring abso- 
lute alignment. The machine 





throughout is built to templets, and 
in no way is the work dependent upon 
the workmen’s measurements. 











CWHUNT CONS 


ELECTRIC HOISTING ENGINE—END VIEW. 


worked out. Each bearing has an oil 
reservoir of its own. The machine is 
entirely self-contained and is shipped 
in one piece. 





—We learn that Prof. R. C. Carpen- 
ter, Sibley College, Cornell University, 
is now engaged in making a series of 
exhaustive tests with Cling-Surface. 
A preliminary report just made shows 
most surprising results as to the in- 
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crease of transmitting power of belts 
from its use. A full report with dia- 
gram of curves, will be shown in our 
May issue. 


Direct Connected vs. Belted Dynamos, 


ALTON D 


The extended use of dynamos for 
light and power purposes in factories 
and large buildings, renders their best 


ADAMS. 


mode of driving of general interest. 

Time was, but a few years since, 
when direct driving for private plants 
was almost unheard of, and nearly all 
of the electric installations more than 
five years old in shops and office build- 
ings have belt driven dynamos. 

During several years just past, the 
direct driven dynamo has gained in 
favor for isolated plants, but a large 
part of the mill work is still done with 
the belt connected type. 

In central stations conditions vary 
somewhat from those in isolated 
piants, and are best considered sep- 
arately. 

For isolated plants the direct 
nected dynamo usually presents the 
following advantages over the belted 
type: the floor space occupied by the 
engine and dynamo is the 
noise from quick moving armature 
and belts is absent; the oiling devices 
on dynamo require slightly less care 
while in operation, and the wearing 
parts of the dynamo have somewhat 
lenger life. 

In favor of the belted dynamo are 
the following: its first cost is less; the 
construction is simpler, there being 
fewer poles, coils, brushes, commuta- 


con- 


reduced, 


tor segments and small parts. 

The parts of the belt-driven dynamo 
are usually of a form more readily 
handled by the ordinary machine shop 
tools, so that repairs can be more 
cheaply and quickly made, and local 
men are more apt to be able to re- 
pair the windings. 

In.the matters of efficiency, depreci- 
ation and reliability there is little to 
choose between belted and direct con- 
nected dynamos in medium and large 
sizes, but in quite small machines— 
say under 25,000 watts capacity—the 


belted machines would 
slightly more efficient. 

Having the several advantages of 
each type clearly in mind, it is in 
most cases easy to select a machine 
best adapted for the location and 
work. 

In the high class office building 
space is of high value, and the archi- 
tect invades heaven and earth to pro- 
vide it; in such a the 
room ‘required by belted over direct- 
connected dynamos might be rented 
for enough yearly to pay a very high 
rate of interest on their difference on 
first cost, and noise of operation must 
be obviated as far as possible. 

The considerations just named have 
rightfully led ‘to the very general use 
of direct-connected in first class office 
buildings. 

Again, in the case of a large factory 
desired to increase the 
electric equipment and the power- 
plant space is much limited by 
other conditions to permit the use of 
belted dynamos, the direct-connected 
may be the cheapest and 
best way to solve the problem. 

In a factory where a large amount 
of electric power for driving motors 
or other purposes is to be used con- 
stantly, the best equipment will be 
one or more larger units, and as large 
units tend to stand speed of revolu- 
tion, it may well be in this case that 
the somewhat greater cost of direct- 
connected machines will be more than 


usually be 


case extra 


where it is 


too 


machines 


offset by their advantages. 

In the ordinary case of the electric 
plant of medium size required in a 
factory, warehouse, or other building 
where space is of only modérate value, 
and where the extra room required 
by belts would often remain idle, there 
is little discard the belted 
dynamo, 

The direct-driven dynamo being 
more expensive, the manufacturer nat- 
urally prefers to sell it rather than a 
belted one of the same capacity. 

It is not uncommon for salesmen to 
refer to direct-connected dynamos as 
inherent though 


reason to 


possessed of great 
mysterous advantages, and some pur- 
chasers seem to think that the higher 
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price of direct-connected electrical 
machinery must imply more desirable 
working qualities. 

In spite of all the contrary factions, 
however, belt-driven dynamos_ at 
speeds which imply the highest output 
and efliiciency for a given weight of 
material consistent with good design, 
will continue, as in the past, to do a 
of electric work. 


large part 


Some Things Engineers Should Know. 
What is the most important fitting on 
a steam boiler? 

To construct a steam boiler, the first 
and most important thing to know is 
the maximum working pressure per 
square inch that is to be carried, as 
from this, and the power which the 
boiler is to develop—is calculated the 
prepertions which the various parts 
will have to each other, as thickness 
of plate, kind of joint, diameter and 
pitch of rivets, diameter and length of 
the boiler and diameter and number of 
braces. Such being the case, is not 
the safety-valve the fitting on a steam 
boiler which is of first and prime im- 
portance, and the one which should 
receive the closest attention from 
those in charge. 


When a boiler has a safety-valve 
large enough to carry off all the 
steam the boiler will generate, all 


other outlets being closed, aad the 
valve is in good working order, and 
set to blow at a pressure which is not 
beyond the maximum, as calculated 
from the construction of the parts, 
and also taking into consideration the 
general condition of the boiler, the 
danger attending the generation of 
steam: under pressure, is to a great ex- 
tent obviated. 

[It should be a fixed rule with all who 
have the care of boilers, to have the 
safety-valves eased-up daily, when the 
pressure on the boiler is near that at 
which the valves are set to blow. As 
then the working of the valve can be 
better judged than when much power 
has to be exerted to raise the valve off 
its seat, the the boiler 
being say, twenty or thirty pounds be- 


pressure on 


low the point of blowing-off. 
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The above applied more directly to 
high-pressure boilers, but it is equally 
important that the safety valves on 
low-pressure heating boilers should be 
lifted daily, as in many instances these 
boilers do not receive continuous at- 
tention, as do the high-pressure ones. 


If the upper valve on a water glass is 
shut in, what effect will this have 
if the water stood at two gauges 
before the valve is shut? 

If there is no pressure—above the at- 
mospheric pressure—on the surface of 
the water in the boiler the height of 
water in the glass will remain un- 
changed. 

If there is a partial vacuum in the 


steam space—which results from the 


steam pressure being allowed to go 
down after a boiler has been in use 


and all outlets closed tight—and the 
upper valve on the water glass closed, 
a very slight leakage of air around the 
upper end of the glass or valve stem, 
will cause bubbles of air to pass down 
through the water in the glass into the 
boiler. 

If there is a pressure of steam on 
the surface of the water in the boiler, 
above the atmospheric pressure, and 
the upper valve on the water glass is 
closed, the water will be forced up to 
the top of the glass filling the space 
completely, the steam being condensed 
and the internal pressure being on the 
surface of the water. 

If a boiler is filled with water until 
the second guage is reached, and all 
outlets by which the air could escape 
are closed, during the filling, there will 
be a pressure of air on the surface of 
the water. Then, if the upper valve 
on the water glass is shut, and the 
upper valve stem and packing are per- 
fectly tight, the water will remain at 
the same level, the pressure of air re- 
maining equal. Under these condi- 
tions, if steam is generated, the water 
in the glass will be gradually forced 
up to the top of the glass. The pres- 
sure in the boiler, rising and forcing 
the water up, compresses the air in 
the upper part of the water glass into 
a smaller space. 
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Dye Recipes for April. 


Che following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month 
the Texrite Woaextv. Tne Sipplement cootain« the colored samples, dved according cA 


recipes given. 


Tue selection of sampies is carefuliy wade, and it is the aim to show shades 


whico are of especial taterest to tue dyer, and which tue requirements of tue market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement i+ a pag 


vation. Suvscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recipe No. 49. 
Pink on Woolen Vara. 
Fast Acid Eosine G on 100 pounds 


worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Fast Acid Eosine G. 


(Victor Koechl & Co.,122 Hudson St., 


New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter yarn at 170-180 deg., bring to 
a boil, and dye at a boiling tempera- 
ture for one hour, turning frequently. 

The bath should always have an 
acid reaction, as the beauty of the 
shade is infavorably influenced if too 
little acid is used. 

Fast Acid 
equalizing power. 
which is as pure as that of Eosine, 
but much faster to light, and easier 
of application. This also has 
great fastness to stoving. 


Bosine G has excellent 


It produces a pink, 
color 


Recipe No. 50. 
Medium Blue on Mixed Cloth. 
Eboli Blue B on 100 pounds of cot- 
ton and wool mixed cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Eboli Blue B, Patd. 
(C. Bischof? & Co., 87 Park 


New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter cloth at boil, run 1% 
at that heat, shut off steam, and run 
¥% hour without steam. 

Eboli Blue B, Patd., dyes wool and 
shade, in one bath. 


hours 


eotton alike in 
The color ‘will not rub, and it works 
on the fibre level, giving a fast shade 
of blue. (See recipe 55, this issue.) 


tectrpeE No. 51. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Bordeaux B on 100 pounds 


yarn. 


wool 


Piace, 


e pamvphiet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. Bordeaux B. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 130 degrees, 
to boil while turning, and 
shade at that heat. 
Bordeaux B_ gives an _ excellent 
shade of a bright and bloomy color of 
dark red, which is fast and well 
adapted for carpet and other yarns, 


bring 
turn to 


also for piece goods. 


Recipe No. 52. 
Dark Blue on Worsted 
Martial Black B on 100 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
20 lbs. Martial Black B. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, 
York.) 
24 lbs. Oxalic Acid. 
24 lbs. Muriatic Acid. 
inter boil, 


Rinse. 


pounds 


New 


yarn at and turn 2% 
hours at that heat. 
This will be 


found to work on yarn, raw stock, or 


brand of black dye 
piece goods, very satisfactorily. It is 
fast and does not rub off, and dyes 
of itself a fine bluish and rich shade 
of black. 


(See recipe 58, this issue). 


Recipe No. 53. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Blue S A P on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Blne S A P. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphurie Acid. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn at 140 degrees, bring to 
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boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

With a three per cent. dyeing, Ali- 
zarine Blue S A P gives a full and 
bright shade of blue. This dye works 
very level on the fibre, both for light 
and dark shades. It readily dissolves, 
and does not rub off. (See recipe 41 
for a light shade.) 





Recipe No. 54. 
Dark Blue Black on Worsted. 
Logwood Liquor for Wool on 100 
pounds wool yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


6 lbs. Logwood Liquor for Wool. 
(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) _ 
2 lbs. Blue Vitriol. 
2 lbs. Copperas. 
2 lbs. Oxalic Acid. 
3 lb. Acid Violet 5 B. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray St., 
New York.) 


Enter yarn at boil, and turn 1% 
hours at that heat. 

The above combination dyes a clean 
and full shade in one dip. It will be 
found as fast as though the yarn was 
mordanted and afterwards dyed. Of 
course, the pureness and strength of 
the Iogwood Liquor for Wool is the 
principal thing. (See recipe 12, 27 and 
38 for colors from Logwood Liquor for 
Wool, used alone; and recipe 44 for 
a black from a combination with Fus- 
tic Liquor M.} 





Recipe No. 55. 
. Blue on Mixed Cloth. 
Eboli Blue B, Patd., on 100 pounds 
of mixed cotton and woo! cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Eboli Blue B, Patd. 
(C. Bischoff & Cv., 87 Park Place, 


New York ) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn at boil, run 1% hours 
at that heat; shut off steam, and run 
% hour with steam turned on. 

Finish. 

Eboli Blue B, Patd., as shown here, 
is well adapted for dyeing both light 
and dark shades of blue in one dip, 
on cotton and wool mixed goods. It 
is well adapted for suitings, cloakings, 
and flannels, containing a mixture of 
cotton and wool, as it covers both the 
fibres equally the same. (See recipe 
50, this issue). 





Recipe No. 56. 
Medium Blue on Cotten Yarn. 
Columbia Blue G on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. Columbia Blue G. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood UCo., 
55 Beekwan St, Sew York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


4 lb. Sal Soda. 

Enter yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Columbia Blue G dyes a full shade 
of blue, with 2% per cent. of color, 
and, like other Columbia dyes, it 
works slowly and evenly on the fibre. 
It will combine with other direct dyes 
for producing various shades. 

Recrre No. 57. 
Red on Worsted Varn. 
Fast Red on 100 pounds wool yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Fast Red. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear] St., New 
York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at 120 degrees, bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Fast Red dyes a very fine and bril- 
liant shade of red, the color going on 
the fibre slowly, which’ results in 
level shades. Fast Red is also valu- 
able for combining with other acid 
dyes and extracts. 





Recire No. 58. 
Slate on Worsted Varn. 

Martial Black B on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

34 lbs. Martial Black B. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
York.) 
14 lbs. Oxalic Acid. 
14 lbs. Muriatic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 160 degrees, bring to 
boil while turning, and turn for two 
hours at that heat. 

Rinse. 

Martial Black B, when dyed with 
small amounts of color, will produce 
fine shades of grays and slates, which 
are fast, and comparatively inexpen- 
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sive, on account of its being a one-dip 
dye. By working on the fibre slowly 
and level, 
value in the dye house. 
52, this issue). 


it will be found of great 
(See recipe 


Reciee No. 59. 
Magenta on Worsted Yarn. 
Magenta on 100 pounds 

yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

2 lbs. Acid Magenta No. 39. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter 160°, 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Most every dyer uses Acid Magenta 


Acid wool 


yarn at bring to boil 


more or less, as it is very desirable for 
combining with other acid dyes, on ac 
count of its going on to the fibre so 
slowly, level. Acid 
Magenta, as the above dyeing shows, 


working so 


and 


is a very strong and pure color. 


LeEcIPE No. 60. 


Reddish Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Diamine Brown M on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Brown M. 
(Wm, J. Matheson & Co., Is2 Front 
St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda. 
Enter yarn at 
hour at that heat. 
Diamine Brown M 
brown of a reddish shade, and can be 
combined with other diamine 
in making a variety of shades. 
recipe 3, in the January issue, of a 
brown from Diamine Brown B). 


boil, and turn one 


produces a 


colors 


(See 


Recipe No. 61. 
Greenish Blue on Worsted. 
Srioglaucine on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
3 lbs. Erioglaucine. 
(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St..New York.) — 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber'’s Salt. 
Enter yarn at 140 degrees, bring to 


boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 


A full 
shown here, which is very fast. 


blue is 
This 
dye is noted for its level dyeing, and 
used in with 
other acid dyes for producing various 
(See recipe 33, for a light 


greenish shade of 


is largely combining 
shades. 


blue.) 


Recire No. 62. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Claret Red on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Claret Red. 


(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St., New York.) 


4 lbs Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn at 120 degrees, bring to 
boil while turning, 
at that heat. 

Claret soluble in hot 
water, and will be found a very useful 


and turn to shade 


Red is very 
color, not only in itself, but for com- 
bining with other acid dyes for shad- 
ing. It produces very fine bloomy and 


even shades. 


Recipe No. 63. 
Dark Biue on Worsted Varn. 

Chrome Blue on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 

Mordant for two hours at boil with 

3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Rinse, and dye in separate bath with 
2 lbs. Chrome Blue. 
(O.8. Janney &Co ,8-10 Letitia St., 
Philadelphia, Pa ) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 130 degrees, bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade. 
This dye will be found excellent for 
worsted cloth, cloakings and suitings, 
on account of its fastness and brilliant 
(See February 


shade. recipe 32, in 


issue, for a darker shade of blue). 


Recipe No. 64. 
Green on Worsted Varna. 

The Amend Mordanting Process on 
100 Ibs. of Worsted Yarn (controlled 
by The Amend Process Co. 205-211 
Third Ave., N. Y.). Prepare bath for 
mordanting with 
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6 lbs. of Acetic Acid (30 per cent). 

Turn one-half hour at 140° F. Lift 
yarn and add. 

1 Ib. of Chromic 
dissolved in water). 
half allowing 
fall. 

Then lift and add to bath 

6 lbs. of Bi Sulphite of Soda. 
tring bath to 140° F. and turn for 
one-half hour at this temperature. 

Wring or through hydro-ex- 
tractor, and dye in a bath of 


Acid (previously 
Turn for one- 


hour, temperature to 


pass 


10 lbs. Alizarine Green S No. 4. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co.) 
4 lb. of 20% Ammonia. 

Enter goods at ordinary tempera- 
ture, gradually raising same to boil- 
ing, and finish the dyeing at this tem- 
perature. 

The advantages of “Amend Mor- 
danting Process” over the old method 
of mordanting bichromate of 
potash and tartar or lactic acid are: 

‘1) But little heat is required, hence 
a great saving in steam. 


with 


(2) The process is shorter. 
(3) The mordanted yarn is left in a 


since the boiling 


mordanting 


better condition, 
temperature of the older 
process is avoided. 

‘4) There is a 
stuff, i. 
with a greater brilliancy can be pro- 
duced with a lower percentage of dye- 
stuff. 

(5) The dyed goods are less liable 
this process than 


saving in the dye 


e., the same depth of shade 


to unevenness by 
the old. 





New Dyes. 


We think that dyers will be much 
interested in the colors represented in 
our Dyers’ Supplement of this month, 
in which we give certain new recipes 
that will be appreciated. 

In recipe 49, we show a pink on 
woolen yarn, obtained from Fast Acid 
Eosine -G, obtained from Victor 
Koechl & Co., New York. This dye is 
an acid one, of very excellent equaliz- 
ing properties, producing a yellowish 
pink shade, which is as pure as that 
produced by Bosine, but much faster 


to light, and more easily applicable. 
dyed with it will withstand 
milling in water, and do not bleed, but 
it does not stand milling in strong al- 
washing in 


Colors 


kaline nor strong 
soap and soda solutions. 

The effect of Eboli Blue B, furnish- 
ed by C. Bischoff & Co., New York, 
is noticed in Recipe No. 50, for a 
medium blue on mixed cloth. We 
show an excellent result, as may be 
also observed in recipe 55. We direct 
the attention of dyers to the 
ments made by our dyer. 

A shade of worsted yarn, in recipe 
51, from Bordeaux B, furnished by A. 
Klipstein & Co., New York, possesses, 
as will be observed, points of merit 
that we especially direct attention to. 

Martial Black B, furnished by 
Sykes & Street, New York, appears in 
recipe 52, for the production of a dark 
blue on worsted yarn, that calls for 
more than passing notice, for an ex- 
cellent shade of blue on wool that is 
fast to light, air, acid and fulling. 
This dye possesses many exceptional 
advantages, as of application, 
and while it is difficult to provide an 
arbitrary process for dyeing all kinds 
recipe that we 
should serve as a valuable guide in 
obtaining satisfactory results. The 
quantity of this dye required to pro- 
duce a full shade, is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the material to be dyed. 
The shades that are produced are ab- 
solutely even, and entirely free from 
unless an excess of black is 
The dye comes in a paste form, 
and is intended for dyeing all classes 
of woolen fabrics and fibres. It is al- 
ready largely used in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. We furnish 
two recipes in this number, in which 
Martial Black B is used, the other be- 
ing No. 58. 

The New York & Boston Dyewood 
Company, New York, have their Co- 
lumbia Blue G, shown to good effect 
in recipe 56, for the production of a 
medium blue on cotton yarn. This 
dye, as well as Columbia Blue R, also 
furnished by this house, are substan- 
tive colors, used in the usual manner, 


soap, 


com- 


ease 


of wool, the give 


crock, 
used. 
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to take the place 
when 


and were intended 
of Benzoazurines, being, 
brouglit out, equally fast to washing, 
acid and light. with the advantage of 
not being changed by alkali, hot dry- 
ing, or hot calendering. 

In recipe No. 60, a reddish brown 
on cotton is given, obtained from the 
use of Diamine Brown M, 
from Wim. J. Matheson & Co., 
York. The excellent qualities of 


dye are its 


obtained 
New 
this 
solubility, as it dissolves 


very easily and completely; shade and 


method of dyeing. This dye goes on 


to the fibre very level, and baths are 


almost completely exhausted when 


light shades are colored Colors ob 


tained from this dye are well known 


for their fastness to washing and to 
light 


The Use of Basic Dyes in the Madder 
Style. 

Some of the basic coal-tar coloring 

matters are largely 

especially for the production of dark 


green shades. 


used in printing, 


blue, olive, and bright 
Tbe goods are first printed with the 
pattern, or combinations of patterns, 
in varions mordants, according to the 
chocolate or pure 


shade desired, 


alumina mordants being chiefly used. 
After the been aged, 
duuged, and prepared for dyeing, they 
are dyed with an astringent, such as 


pieces have 


sumach or myrabolams (either alone 
or mixed with other dyewoods or ad- 


jective coloring matters), whereby the 


metallic mordant on the cloth is con 
containing 


verted into a compound 
tannie acid and capable of combining 
with the basic coloring matter. 

The tannin material, and the other 
matter along with it, 
are chosen so as to yield shades of 
such a character that, when after- 
wards dyed with the basic color, the 
shade desired is produced. The shade 
is thus influenced by the 
the mordant on the cloth, the ma 
terials used in the first dyeing, and by 
applied in the 


coloring used 


nature of 


the coloring matters 
last process of dyeing. 
For dark green and olive shades, the 


goods are printed either in an iron or 


a chocolate mordant; the larger the 
proportion of iron, the darker or 
blacker is the shade obtained, alu- 
mina tending to render the shade 
brighter and yellower in tone. Bright 
green shades are usually dyed upon a 


pure alumina mordant; dark indigo 


blues upon chocolate mordants of 


various strengths. For the first dye 


ing, a mixture of sumach and pre- 


pared bark is generally employed for 
the green. dark olive 


olive, and 


shades, which produce blackish-olive 


shades on chocolate mordants, and 


yellow shades on the alumina-pre- 


pared cloth. 
For dark indigo blues, the first dye- 


done either with sumach or 


ing is 
myrabolams upon chocolate mordants. 
After 


these 


the goods have been dyed in 


astringent mixtures, they are 
and are then 


Unfor- 


washed in hot water, 
ready for the second dyeing. 
there are few of the 


tunately very 


basic colors that can be used in this 
that 


of them stain the unprinted parts of 


process, owing to the fact most 
the cloth, so that it is impossible to 
obtain pure whites in the prints. In 
fact, it is only what may be consid- 
ered the more fugitive colors of this 
brilliant green, methyl 
belonging to 
that 
fast 


most 


like 


class 
and the colors 


group of 


violet, 
the rosaniline colors, 
most of the 
With 
impossible 
chemicing 
which 


can be used, 


colors being unsuitable. 
of the fast 
to clear the 
stained to the 


colors it is 

whites ‘by 
when degree 
always occurs in dyeing with them. 
On this account, the selection of col- 
oring matters for the second dyeing 
operation is very limited, the follow- 
being those chiefly used, 
blue and red shade; 


ing colors 
viz.,methyl violet, 
magenta crystals; brilliant green, and, 
occasionally, methylene green G. G. 
The with the 
artificial 
color lake in the form of a compound, 
with tan- 
color base; this color 
base is fast to 
and the action of light. In order to 
render the faster, the goods 
are treated with tartar emetic, the lat- 


after dyeing 


nieres 
pieces, 


eoal-tar colors, have the 


containing fron or alumina 
nie acid and the 
washing 


only fairly 


shades 
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ter being added to the dye-beck imme- 
diately after the pieces have been 
treated in the beck for the required 
time to complete the process of dye- 
ing. The goods are washed as they 
are withdrawn from the dyeing 
liquor, soaped, and then chemiced 
until the white parts are sufficiently 
cleared. [Printing of Textile Fab- 
rics.] 





Fixation of Chromium on the Cotten 
Fibre. 


A recent French patent covers, says 
the Textile Recorder, Manchester, the 
following method of mordanting cot- 
ton yarn: 100 lbs. of yarn are steeped 
in lime water, washed, and 
boiled for two hours with 12 Ibs. of 
The hydrate of lime in 


wrung, 


fluorchrome. 
the fibre may also previously be con- 
verted into carbonate by exposure to 
the atomsphere. A still better fixa- 
tion is achieved if, before steeping in 
lime water, the be prepared 
with 10 per cent. of tannic acid, or 
with an equivalent of a 


cotton 


tanniferous 
material such as sumach; the chrom- 
ium bath in that case may be exhaust- 
ed quantitatively. 

Another process suggested by Lalle- 
ment, is divided in three stages. In 
the first staze the cotton is worked in 
a solution of neutral chromate, such 
as results by dissolving together in 1 
litre of water 40 grams of bichromate 
of soda, and 80 to 90 grams of crystal 
soda. In the second stage provisional 
fixation effected the 
hydro-extracted yarn into a bath con- 


is by entering 


taining 20 to 25 grams of chrome alum 


per litre, and working at 60° C. tem- 


perature until the brown color is well 


developed. Reduction into the green 
oxide the last and 
effected by working the yarn for some 
time in a boiling bath containing per 
litre 50cc. of hydrosulphite of soda of 
23° Be. and kept distinctly alkaline 
with soda. The yarn, again 
washed, dyeing. 


forms step, is 


caustic 
then for 
These figures, however, only hold good 
for light shades; for darker colors the 
entire process may be repeated, or the 


is ready 


WORLD 


concentration of the chromate and 


the chromium bath must be suitably 


increased, whilst that of the reducing 
bath may remain unchanged. In any 
ease the baths may be kept on and 
freshened up as required. Finally, 
the hydrosulphite may be omitted al- 


together, as 15 minutes boiling in a 
1/10th per cent. solution of carbonate 
of soda effects an equally satisfactory 
fixation. 





Mercerizing Machine. 


In our list of mercerizing appara- 
tuses for treating cotton yarns, 
given in our February issue, we inad- 
vertently omitted a patent that was 
issued to Arthur Birch, of Arlington, 
Mass.. under date of October 11, 1898. 
This was patented 
cially for use in treating yarns in the 
skein or hank form. The object of the 
apparatus, of course, is the prevention 
of the shrinkage of yarn when 


etc., 


apparatus espe- 


sub- 
jected to the process of mercerization. 
This object is accomplished by provid- 
ing means for holding the yarn under 
strong tension, or strain, while under- 
going the action of the 
solution. 


mercerizing 


The purification of petroleum- 
naptha with caustic soda leads to cer- 
tain by-products of a soapy character, 
from which, with 
mineral acid, may be liberated an oily 
of 


This substance, if treated in 


by decomposition 


substance 
acidity. 


strongly pronounced 
the usual manner with sulphuric acid, 
and finally neutralized with ammonia, 
yields a product very similar to that 
obtained from and which 
has been proved an excellent substi- 
tute for the ordinary Turkey-red oil, 
both in the production of alizarine-red 


castor oil, 


and of para-red. 





—‘*Red-blind” 
course distinguish red 
green, and it is remarkable that even 
in the normal eye there is a certain 
portion of the retina which is 
blind to red. 


cannot of 


between 


people 


and 


color 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, 
rtinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received fror 
Questions should be stated as briefly and ec 
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pertaining to textile processes, 


pressed. 


The Asclepias Fibre. 

Editor Textile World 

Last year, I found in the mountains of 
North Carolina a plant, the name of 
which I do not know, but which seemed 
to me as belonging to the thistle family. 
I am desirous to know whether the lint 
of this plant, sample of which I send 
you, is suitable for manufacturing, and 
also what the name of the plant is. 

South Carolina. F. M. 


We think that the sample which our 
correspondent has sent to us belongs to 
the genus Asclepias, which embraces the 
common milk-weed or silk-weed, of the 
United States. We can hardly tell from 
the specimen that 
exact species of the genus 
belongs. There are a number of species 
of the Asclepias. We think, however, 
that the sample sent to us is the com- 
mon swamp milk-weed, which is found to 
some extent in the Carolinas, on the At- 
lantic coast. The fibre is of no use 
whatever for spinning into yarn, and, 
therefore, useless as a textile fibre. It 
is sometimes used for stuffing mattresses. 


was sent to us, the 
to which it 


Elastic Webs. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly give me the address of 
the nearest manufacturer of elastic webs 
from whom I can buy suspender web- 
bing? I want to get it as near home as 
possible. 

North Carolina. 


The Magnolia Webbing Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., is probably the nearest man- 
ufacturer to you, and we would suggest 
that you correspond with them. There 
are numerous others in Philadelphia, 
New York and New England, whose ad- 
dresses you will find in the Textile 
World’s Directory. 


Martin. 





Instruction in Chemistry. 


Editor Textile World: 

Do you know of a school where in- 
struction in chemistry, as applied to cot- 
ton dyeing, is taught? 

Kentucky. L. R. 


Instruction on this subject is given at 
the Textile School, cor. Broad & Pine 
Sts., Philadelphia, E. W. France, Direc- 
tor, and at the Lowell Textile School, 
Lowell, Mass., William W. Crusby, di- 
rector. 


free of char 


machinery, improvements, methods of 
markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as well as any legitimate dise 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


ge, to the best of our ability an 
mn any regular subscriber to the 
Inquiries 
of Management, the 
ussion on the views ex- 
of the person inquiring, not for 


oncisxely as possible. 


Gun Cotton. 


Editor Textile World 
Will you kindly furnish me with infor- 
ati . y 

mation regarding the manufacture of 

gun cotton? We are anxious to learn how 
this article is produced, and what the in- 
gredients are ar 
Massachusetts. F. B. G. 
Gun cotton belongs to a class of prep- 
arations, the basis of which is cellulose 
acted upon by nitric acid, either taken 
singly, or admixed with a strong 
phuric acid, or is developed by t1 
of sulphuric acid 


cotton, as 


sul- 


upon a nitrate 
prepared for the Engtish 

ernmer is made from a mixture of 55 
parts of nitric acid 
phuric 


and 165 parts of sul- 
ipplied to one part of cot- 
ton. The nitrating mixture is placed in 
cast-iron 


acid, 


vessels, 
by flowing 


cooled from 
water, and the 


mersed. It may either 


without 
cotton im- 
remain in these 
ifter a 
brief immersion, be transferred to smaller 
stone-war Similarly cooled, in 
which it remains for twenty-four 
hours, for the double purpose of complet- 
ing the that the product 
shall contain a maximum of the highest, 
or hexanitrate, 


until ready for washing, or may. 


vessels, 


then 
nitration, so 


and of allowing the con- 
tents of the jar to cool down perfectly. 
The nitrated cotton is then centrifugated, 
stirred up thoroughly with cold 
again centrifugated, and then 
systematically with warm 
which soda has been 
gun cottan so 


water, 
washed 
water to 
added. The 
may either be 
used in the loose form, or, when designed 
for manufacture into cartridges, is beat- 
en in hollander after the manner of 
paper-pulp, and then washed and pressed 
in the desired forms. The gun cotton, 
when finished, is usually preserved in a 
moist state, and dried only when needed 
for use. It, however, does not require to 
be sharply dried, as with fifteen to twenty 
per cent. of moisture it can be made to 
develop its full explosive powers. 


some 
obtained 


Cleaning Waste Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 


Tn your March issue we noted an in- 
quiry headed “Cotton Picker Wanted.” 
Your correspondent wished to get a ma- 
chine that would clean the dirt and trash 
out of poor cotton, sample cotton and 
sweepings. What this man wants is a 
burr picker. We have furnished ma- 
chines for this very purpose and they 
work successfully. 

Newark, N. J. Atlas Mfg. Co. 
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How te Manufacture Absorbent Cotten. 


Editor Textile World 


Can you give us full information as to 
the manufacture of absorbent cotton? 
We are very anxious to learn just the 
method of manufacture of this article, 
and trust that you may be able to help 
us ont. 

Massachusetts. + ie A 


The object of making cotton absorbent, 
of course, is to have it so prepared that 
it will readily take up moisture. In order 
that cotton this, it must be 
free from all natural oil that may be at- 
tached to the Any process that 
will accomplish end, is all that is 
necessary. 


should do 


fibres. 


this 


The usual process may be given as fol- 
lows: The cotton must be of high grade, 
and as free from impurities as possible. 

The cotton is ‘irst carded into a bat, 
and then treated thus: Boil in 5 per cent. 
solution caustic potash or soda, for % 
hour, or till saponification takes place 
between the alkali and the fat, or oil, in 
the cotton. 

Wash to remove formed by 
combination of the alkali and oil. 

Press out the water. 

Immerse in 5 per cent. solution chlori- 
nated lime, for 15 or 20 minutes. 

Wash. 

Dip in water 
chloric acid. 

Wash. 

Press out water. 

Boil for 15 to 20 minutes in 5 per cent. 
solution caustic potash or soda. 

Wash well. 

Dip in acidulated water. 

Wash in pure water. 

Press and dry quickly. 

Cotton thus treated will lose 
per cent. of its weight. 


soap the 


acidulated with hydro- 


about 10 





Male Spindles in the West. 


Editor Textiie World: 


Will you kindly inform me if mules are 
used to any extent for cotton spinning in 
Illinois and Wisconsin? wD 


The Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora, IIL, 
operate 16,000 mule spindles, and the 
Janesville Cotton Mills, Janesville, Wis., 
6000. These are the only mule spindles in 
the States mentioned. 





Silk and Its Manufacture. 
Editor Textile World : 

Can you tell me where I can find prac- 
tical information concerning silk and its 
manufacture? 

Pennsylvania. C.a a 

We would suggest that our correspond- 
ent consult the following authorities: 


Dyeing of Textile 
Hummel. Price $2 

Silk Dyeing, Printing & Finishing, by 
George H. Hurst. Price $2. 

Silk Weaving, being a theory of 
weaves. A practical treatise by A. Wolf- 
fensberger. This book has specimen 
cloths on different weaves, and can be 
bought of Paul Wenzel, 31 East Twelfth 
St., New York. 

The Textile Manufacturer, a monthly 
journal published in Manchester, Eng- 
land, has articles quite frequently on silk 
and silk manufacturing that should be 
of special value. There was an excellent 
article in this journal in 1885 on reeling, 
throwing, dyeing, printing and finishing, 
and also an article, in 189%, on designing, 
coloring and manufacture of silk. The 
subscription price of this journal is $4 a 
year, 


Fabrics, by J. J. 


Artificial Silk. 


Editor Textile World: 

During a recent trip through Vermont, 
T saw a sample of yarn so closely re- 
sembling silk that it was impossible to 
detect the counterfeit without the aid 
of a powerful giass, and also fabrics 
woven from it. I was told that this yarn 
was a direct production of wood pulp, 
and was the discovery of a Frenchman, 
and that it was patented. Can you give 
me any information in relation to it? 

Massachusetts, 4 0 W. 


If our correspondent will turn to page 
44 of our last month's issue, he will un- 
doubtedly find an article that will cover 
his inquiry. 





Draft and Change Gears. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you recommend to me a book that 
will teli how to get draft and change 
gears for any hank roving in @ cotton 
mill; also, a book with standard yarn 
tables. 

Massachusetts. L. D. 


We would suggest getting Cotton 
Spinning Calculations, by William H. 
Cook. Price $1. Also W. 8. Kelley's 
pamphlet on Standard Yarn Tables. 
Price 10 cents. 





Help to J. P. T. 


Kditor Textile World: 

T notice in your March issue, a com- 
munication from J. P. T., Ontario, in re- 
gard to certain defects in union blankets 
made by him. I have a theo for the 
making of the holes in his blankets, that 
have troubled him. J T. says that he 
puts one tea-cup of sulphuric acid and 
one tea-cup of oxalic acid to a given 
quantity of blue. Now, as all should 
know, acids, as a general thing, cut 
blues, and generally come to the top of 
the solution, when allowed to stand. Is 
it not possible that J. P. T. takes that 
acid off, or does he blue his goods with 
that acid left in? If so, I think his 
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trouble lies right there. Weak solutions 
of sulphuric acid have no material effect, 
so to speak, on wool, when dried, any 
more than to leave the fibre a little 
harsh to the feel, whereas, in cotton, it 
is entirely different, which fibre it will 
disintegrate more or less. When carbon- 
izing ragscontaining wool and cotton, they 
are steeped in sulphuric acid, and then 
treated at about 110 deg. C., when the 
cotton can be beaten out as dust, and the 
wool left intact. I would suggest that J. 
P. T. put a littl damp litmus paper on 
the edges of his goods, to st if it re 
sponds to the acid test. 


Sparking Brushes. 


Editor Textile World 

I have a 125 volt, 60 Am. dynamo, madé 
by the G. E. Co., which has run very 
nicely for three years, but now gives 
trouble by sparking. 

The brushes are carbon and the com 
mutator is smooth. When the brushes 
are trimmed good, the sparking is con 
fined to one set, but at times all of them 
spark. 

I have 
carefully, but 

The sporking is not 
annoying. 

Annadale, N. Y. 


examined the machine very 
innot locate the trouble 
violent, but very 


your commutator is 
following 
wear; 


The sparking at 
probably due to one of the 
causes: Untrue due to 
copper worn away so as to leave mica 
too high between segments; or a loose 
connection at one or more segments with 
the armature leads. 

If the commutator is much out of true, 
the only remedy is to put it in a lathe 
and true it up; finish with a fine, sharp, 
single cut file, but use no emery under 
any circumstances, as it sticks in the cop- 
per. 

The copper segments wear 
some kinds of mica, so that the mica be- 
tween them, 
and raises the brushes slightly as they 


surface, 


faster than 


segments extends beyond 
pass over; this causes bad sparking, but 
can be remedied by using very fine sand- 
paper or a sharp single cut file, when the 
armature is run without the brushes in 
position. 

In case of sparking due to a poor or 
loose connection between the armature 
winding and commutator, the spark al- 
ways eats away and blackens the seg- 
ment from which the brush moves to the 
one having the poor connection, as this 
movement from a good connection to a 
poor one tends to break the current, and 
this causes a spark, just as~though a 
switch were opened. 

If your commutator shows no especial 
blackening or wear at any one segment, 
the trouble is probably due to one of the 
first named causes, and should be treated 


accordingly. 





—Fennsylvania, Quakertown. The 
Quakertown Silk Mill has been pur- 
chased by C. B. Vaughan. 


New Publications. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
for April. New York D. Appleton 
Co. Price $5 per year This number 
‘ars with its usual quota of interest- 
relating to practical science 
allied subjegts. An extremely inter- 
article appears r Ellis, the 
LD) ish psychologist, The Stuff that 
Dreams are Made of. oct Ellis an- 
ilyzes a number of ri reams, and 
clearly shows their 
waking impressions. 
pers on Taxation, by the 
A. Wells, is continued. 
ive study of the problems 
the treatment of ¢ : 
given in an article 
fectives and th s 
physician at establishment 
the care and training « he feeble mind- 
ed The wheat ussed by 
Mdward Atkinson, widespread in- 
terest in the wheat question gives arti- 
cles from such writers great importance. 
\ very delightful and instructive ac- 
ount of the spring bird migration as it 
may be observed in the Delaware Valley 
is presented in an article entitled ‘“‘The 
Coming of the Catbird.’’ The Physical 
Geography of the West Indies appears as 
the first of a series by Dr. F. L. Oswald. 


irticles 


previous 


Dyestuffs Volume I, 1898. This is the 

title of a monthly publication that 
we have just received in bound form 
from Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 182 
Front st New York. This volume is 
very handsomely gotten wp, with flexible 
covers, containing many articles of value 


o dye 


‘late. Steam Pulley, and Electric 
“ans This is the title of an illus- 
trated and very handsomely gotten up 
italogue of 132 pages, issued by the B. 
FF. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass. 
This catalogue is well worth obtaining, 
even if manufacturers are not in imme- 
diate want of what is represented there- 
in. The information concerning fans for 
factory use is of more than usual inter- 
est. The superiority of steel plate fans, 
ind their recognition of the standard type 
for all general purposes of ventilation, 
heat and mechanical draft, where a 
large volume is required without exces~ 
sive speed or pressure are set forth. The 
catalogue is devoted exclusively to the 
illustration and description of fans of 
this class. Especial attention is called to 
the various forms of steel plate electric 
fans, which are constantly finding new 
rdaptations, as the use of electricity as 
a motive power is extended. 


Workine Men's College. Prospectus 
for 1899. This is the title of the 12th 
edition of a catalowue relating to the 
Working Men’s College, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. ‘This catalogue possesses much of 
interest, as describing «a scheme for edu- 
eating the working men of Australia. 
The college was founded for the purpose 
of improving the education of those who 
ire working, and especially to facilitate 
the attainment of a knowledge of handi- 
crafts, arts. sciences and languages, by 
the establishment of classes, workshops, 
libraries, reading rooms, laboratories, 
museums, and by such other means as 
may from time to time be devised. 


Bronze Chrome Brown B §8, issued by 
the Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 

Co., New York, being a color card show- 
ing the merits of this dye, as used on cot- 
ton. We think it might be of some ad- 
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vantage to dyers, if they would send for 
a copy of this card. 


Lead Pencils. The Joseph Dixon Cru- 

cible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
have issued a pamphlet of 32 pages, illus- 
trated with their products of lead pen- 
cils, with special reference to the use of 
teachers, and in the office, as well as to 
artists. 


Mechanical Draft. Bulletin J, issued 
by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Roston, is an eight-page pamphlet, re- 
lating to mechanical draft, including 
forced draft and induced draft. It is an 
instructive piece of literature, that we 
would suggest our readers writing for. 


Printing on Woolen Cloth and Yarn. 
This is the title of a book issued by 
William J. Matheson & Co., New York, 
with descriptive matter and recipes with 
samples, relating to the printing of wool- 
en cloth and yarn. The following sub- 
jects are taken up and practically treat- 
ed: Bleaching with Peroxide of Hydro- 
gen; Printing and Steaming Goods; Ma- 
chine and Hand Block Printing; Dis- 
charge Printing; Two-color Ladies’ 
Cloths and Hats; Effects Produced with 
Soda I.ye, etc. Dyers interested in this 
book should communicate with the pub- 
lishers. 





Industrial News. 


—The Lombard Water-Wheel Governor 
Company, Boston, Mass., has received an 
order for three additional type “‘B”’ gov- 
ernors for the plant of the St. Anthony 
Falls Water Power Company of Minne- 
apolis. The above governors are for the 
three additional units of four Victor 
turbines each, which are now tobe in- 
stalled. This will make in all ten Lom- 
bard Governors in the above named 
plant, regulating forty water-wheels. 


—Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St., Phil- 
adelphia, are very busy with orders for 
their improved hosiery machinery. Their 
business has shown a remarkably rapid 
increase, and they hold their old custom- 
ers steadfastly. 


—The E. Jenckes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. L., are now receiv- 
ing the picking machinery built for them 
by the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Company, Pawtucket, R. I. This 
machine company has recently received 
an order for over 10,000 spindles, from the 
‘lark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., a por- 
tion of the spindles being for their O. N. 
T. Mill, and a portion for their Mile-End 
Mill. The Fletcher Manufacturing 
Company, Providence, R. I., have placed 
1 large order for picking, cards, drawing 
and spinning frames, with the Howard & 
Bullough American Machine Company. 
The Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, 
» © have placed a repeat order for 
speeders and spinning frames with the 
Pawtucket machine company, which 
company will also soon equip the No. 2 
mill of the Pee Dee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockingham, N. C., with 6000 spin- 
dies and 300 looms, besides carding room 
machinery. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machine 
Company, 6721._Germantown Ave., Phila- 
delphia, have been running day and night 
for more than two months, principally 
on some large contracts for their Hurri- 
cane Dryers for Southern factories. This 
would seem to indicate that their improv- 
ed dryers are being appreciated by up-to- 
date manufacturers. 


—The Buffalo Forge Co. have removed 
their New “York office from the Have- 
meyer Bldg. to larger and more commod- 
ious quarters at 114-115 Taylor Bldg., 39- 
41 Cortlandt St. 


—We learn with much regret of the 
serious illness of R. Marsden, the well 
known editor of Textile Mercury, Man- 
chester, England. Mr. Marsden is re- 
ported as lying dangerously sick with 
pneumonia, following influenza. We 
trust to hear of his early recovery. 


—The Lowell Machine Shop now have 
permanent Southern offices in the En- 
glish-American RBidg., Atlanta, Ga., for 
the accommodation of their large South- 
ern trade. 


—The Society of Arts of England, one 
of the oldest English scientific societies, 
having been founded in 1754, elected Di- 
rector C. P. Brooks of the Textile 
Schools of New Bedford, Mass., to life 
membership of the society on March 15th 
last, on the proposal of Sir Henry Wood. 
It was this society that organized the 
huge international congress on technical 
education in 1897, at which Director 
Brooks was the United States represen- 
tative, and of which he is now a member 
of the permanent bureau. 


—We understand that the contract for 
the speed frames for the new Southern 
mill near Rockmart, Ga., being built by 
the New York mills, has been placed 
with H. G. McKerrow, 31 State St., Bos- 
ton. He is also going to put some speed 
frames in their New York mills and into 
the Walcott & Campbell spinning mills. 
Mr. McKerrow has recently received or- 
ders from the Edgefield Mfg. Co., Edge- 
field, 8. C., and from the Fairfield Cotton 
Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., the latter being 
a repeat order for roving machinery. 


—The Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
I 


Co., of Franklin, N. are very busy. 
They have been running for some time 
full handed and until 10 o'clock at night. 
Their needle department is also getting 
its full share of business. 


—The mills in Utica are running full 
time, as also are the New York Mills. 
The No. 2 mill of the New York Mills is 
very busy. They have a fine organiza- 
tion, and there is a large demand for 
their product, which embraces cordu- 
roys, velvets. velveteens, shirtings and 
fancies. J. FP. Campbell is superinten- 
dent; H. C. Phillips, assistant superin- 
tendent; W. H. Kingsley, overseer of 
weaving, with 850 looms under his charge, 
assisted by J. Shaw and Charles Caryl, 
as second-hands; D. G. Breheny is boss 
spinner; E. W. Callahan, boss carder; 
John Morgan, master machinist. The 
proprietors of the New York Mills are 
interested in a new mill to be built in 
the South, and there has been some talk 
of removing the machinery out of the 
No. 2 mill into the Southern mill and fit- 
ting up the vacant space with new ma- 
chinery. 


—The Cascade Mills, of Cohoes, have 
recently put in 179 quarter savers from 
Cc. M. Musgrove, Pittsfield, Mass. N. L. 
Birge & Sons, of Bristol, Conn., are also 
fitting up with Mr. Musgrove’s quarter 
savers. The Bennington Knitting Co. re- 
cently ‘fitted up the machines in _ their 
mill with improved brushers made by 
Cc. M. Musgrove, Pittsfield. 


~The Lawrence Dye Works, Lawrence, 
Mass., have been using wool cleansed ac- 
cording to the Morse wool treating proc- 
ess, and write that they are satisfied 
with it, as taking on good and deep 
shades of color. 
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A Warp-Drawing Machine Company. 


The American Warp-Drawing Machine 
Company has been incorporated in Maine 
with a capital stock of $3,000,000, of which 
$700,000 is eight per cent. preferred, as 
to dividends and assets, and $2,300,000 is 
common stock. The directors are B. P. 
Cheney, Sidney W. Winslow, Nathaniel 
J. Rust, George W. Brown, Theophilus 
Parsons, Fdward P. Hurd, Thomas W. 
Slocum, C. D. Lanning and Millard F. 
Field The purpose is to purchase all 
United States and foreign patents cov- 
ering the Field warp-drawing machine, 
and manufacture and sell the ma- 
chine and associated devices and 
mechanism. This machine is design- 
ed to draw the warp threads 
through the loom harnesses and reed 
preparatory to weaving on the loom in 
textile manufacture, and this is the only 
part of the entire textile process now 
done by hand. The company may oper- 
ate in foreign countries by means of sub- 
companies. The par value of the stock 
is $25 per share, and the preferred stock 
is entitled to redemption at $50 per share 
after having been outstanding ten years, 
for which purpose provision is made 
from earnings by the creation of a trust 
fund. 





A Good One. 


A striking instance of satisfactory ex- 
perience is shown in the following letter 
recently received by the Buffalo Forge 
Go., from the C. 8S. Burt Co., New Or- 
leans, La. : 
Cc. 8. Burt Co., 726 Cravier St. 

New Orleans, La., 2/27/99. 
Ruffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Noticing some of the cer~- 
tificates sent you in regard to your 
blowers, we will give you a good one. 
We have been using in our work some- 
thing over 100 of your blowers, mostly of 
the largest sizes, each and every one of 
which has given entire satisfaction to 
our customers and ‘to ourselves. 

Cc. S. Burt Co.,Ltd. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpo- 
ration. 


Samuel n and W. Tracy Dana 
have been appointed managers in the 
United States, and general agents in 
New England, for the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Assurance Corporation of London. 
‘These appointments were made neces- 
sary on account of the death of George 
Munroe Fndicott, who was for many 
years the manager, in the United States, 
of this corporation. These appointments 
are looked upon as being the very best 
that could have been made, and they 
meet with the warmest approval in in- 
surance circles, as greatly strengthening 
the position that this corporation has 
held in this country. Both of these gen- 
tlemen have been connected with this 
company from the time of its advent 
in the United States. Mr. Appleton wrote 
the first policy the corporation ever is- 
sued in this country. Prior to his enter- 
ing the employers liability fleld, he was 
a fire underwriter of marked ability, 
being the president of the Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Fire Insurance Company. He 
has built un for the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation by far the largest 
and most profitable 


Appleté 


business that it has 
in the United States. Mr. Dana has been 
chief clerk of the corporation for the 
last ten years, and w the trusted friend 
and confidant of the late G. M. Endicott, 


practically having managed the affairs 
of the corporation for more than a year 
past. He is a man of fine personalities, a 
perfect gentleman, and thoroughly fa- 
miliar with liability insurance. The Bos- 
ton offices of the corporation will be 
hereafter at 71 Kilby Street. 





C. Coles Dusenbury & Son. 


One of the most familiar names in the 
New York dry goods trade is that of the 
above firm. It started business in 1849 
as importers of carriage dry goods. For 
nearly forty years they ranked among 
the leading dry goods importing firms, 
and in 1888 their business having grown 
very largely, they removed to more com- 
modious quarters, and about that time 
also took on domestic lines. A six years’ 
growth again necessitated larger quar- 
ters in 18%, and again, on the first of 
February, 1899, for the third time, they 
removed from 83 Leonard St., into a new 
store on 396, 398 Broadway. In 189%, were 
added livery and uniform cloths, and 
they are still doing an importing busi- 
ness in both lines. Besides their large 
business in cotton warps from five 
ounces up to sixteen, they have a large 
trade in fine goods and fancies; in fact, 
it is a common expression in the trade, 
“If Dusenbury hasn’t it, it can’t be had,”’ 
They are merchants as well as commis- 
sion merchants. Manufacturers seeking 
an outlet for this class of goods would 
do well to communicate with this firm. 





Perforated Metal. 


attractive 


called to the 
advertisement on the outside back cover 


Attention is 


of the Harrington & King Perforating 
Co. otf Chicago, with Bastern office at 284 
Pearl St., New York. This company is, 
we believe, the oldest and largest manu- 
facturer of perforated metal in the 
United States, and there is nothing in 
that line which they cannot furnish. 
Perforated metals of various kinds are 
used in different processes of textile 
manufacture, and manufacturers can 
hardly afford to neglect getting quota- 
tions from this concern when in the mar- 
ket for anything of that kind. They 
make a specialty.of perforating metals 
for any special purpose desired, while 
the standard sizes of perforated tin and 
brass are always carried in stock. 


The Strength of Cloth. 


cotton yarns, 
employed, 
buyer 


In the manufacture of 
the breaking test is constantly 
so that both manufacturer and 
have a standard to live up to. The 
United States government requires that 
cloth that it buys shall be up to a re- 
quired breaking strain, but the great 
majority of cloth examiners, buyers and 
sellers, ill cling to the old thumb and 

f st to determine the strength of 

’ This is wholly a matter of 
judgment and thoroughly unreliable, and 
when the means exists for accurately de- 
termining the breaking strength of fab- 
rics, it seems as if there should be no 
hesitation in availing of it. Some ten 
vears ago, the publishers of the Textile 
World got up a machine for this pur- 
pose, but it was a comparatively crude 
aftair, and although a number of them 
were sold and are doubtless still in use, 
it did not fully satisfy the makers and 
no more were made. Quite recently 
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however, the Hercules cloth testing ma- 
chine ‘has been designed, and is in use 
in commission house circles and to some 
extent among the mills. It is certainly 
the best moderate priced machine that 
we have seen, and for ordinary require 
ments will answer every purpose, It in 
dicates the reaking strength of any 
piece of woven fabric, pulling from on: 
to sixty pounds. The strips to be tested 
are cut to a uniform size; or, better st 

stamped out with a cutting die The 
illustration in ‘the advertisement on an- 
other page shows at a glance its method 
of operation, and we learn from thos 
who are using it constantly that it i 
giving the utmost satisfaction. The 
price thas lately been reduced to $20, 
which includes a handsomely finished oak 
cabinet. S. McKnight, 75 Spring St 
New York, should b uldressed for de- 

circular and full particular 


scriptive 


The Atlas Mixing Picker. 


We vive below from letters 
from prominent manufacturers who aré 
using the new ind improved mixing 
picker made by the Atlas Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, N. J 

“Tt certainly is one of the simplest, most 
carefully designed in all its detail, and 
most thoroughlv built piece of textile 
machinery we ever saw. It is working 
finely.’’ 

“We have just this day started ‘the 
picker and find it runs entirely satisfac 
tory, in fact, I am delighted with the 
york it is doing I have never seen a 
picker that will pick the stock as pretty 
and nice as this one does.” 

“T am very much pleased with the 
chine and know it does nice work.’ 

In ordering a third machine, one firm 
writes as follows: “Duplicate last order 
of ixing picker—rush. We have had 
excellent results from the last machines 
shipped us, and feel no hesitancy in say- 
ine it is the best picker we ever had.”’ 

“The picker purchased of you, we have 
had in constant use, and are well pleased 
with the machine. We do not think we 
could improve on this picker, and would 
not sell it to purchase any other make.”’ 

See an illustrated description of this 
machine elsewhere in this issus 


extracts 


ma- 


Atlanta Office. 


Messrs. John J. Keller & Co., manufac- 
turers and dealers in aniline colors, dye- 
stuffs, dyewood extracts, etc., and sole 
igents for John R. Geigy & Co., Basle, 
Switzerland, have recently opened a 
branch office in Atlanta, Ga., so that 
they may be in closer touch with their 
Southern trade. This office is located in 
the Kimball House Building, on 18 Pryor 
Street, and will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Robert Johnson, who has 
long been connected with the firm, and 
has a wide and favorable acquaintance 
among the mills in this section. 


Silk Association. 


The annual meeting of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America was held on March 
28th, when the annual reports of the sec- 
retary, treasurer and of the representa- 
tives of the different branches of the in- 
dustry were received, and the annual 
election of officers and managers took 
place. 

The following were elected officers and 
managers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Albert Tilt; First Vice-President, 


Catholina lambert; Second Vice-Presi- 

dent, Jactues Huber: Third Vice-Presi- 

dent, Milo M. Belding; Treasurer, 

Charles F. Homer; Managers: 

Andreae, B. A. Armstrong, Eugene At- 

wood, I. Auger, H. V Boettger 
Cheney, John FE. 


Cowdin, W 
5. James M. Erskine, Ewald 
Fleitmann, John H. Hopper, A. G. Jen- 
nings, Bernard Loth, Jerome C. Read, 
Ar*‘hur Ryle, William Skinner, J. Noble 
Stearns, Jacob Weidmann, George L 
Montgomery and Russell Murray 


Where are You Going for Your Vaca- 
tion? 


The American Institute of Insti 
will meet in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
10, 1899. Are you going? 

The meeting promises to be very 
large and enthusiastic, and character- 
ized by good speakers. Among those 
who have acceptedare: Governor Powers 
of Maine, Hon. W. W. Stetson State 
Superintendent of Maine, Mrs. Florence 
Collins Porter, President of Maine Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs, President 
Charles W. Eliot, Harvard Univer A 
Miss Sarah E. Hunt, Regent of Massa- 
chusetts Daughters of the Revolution, 
Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst College, 
iuthor of “Remarkable Lectures Before 
the Twentieth Century Club,” Dr. Ray 
Greene Huling, Head Master English 
Hizh School, Cambridge, Mass., Miss 
Mabel Wmery, author of ‘“‘How to Enjoy 
Pictures,"’ Boston, Henry Chase, agent 

Watch and Ward Society, joston, 
A. F. Winship, Editor of Journal 
of FEdueation, Mr. James P. Monroe, 
Boston, Mr. H. I. Smith, President of 
New England School Book Men, Miss 
Annie logan, Principal of Training 
School. Cincinnati, Ohio, Prof. J. Lib- 
erty Tadd, Principal Public Industrial 
Art School, Philadelphia Hon. Thomas 
RB. Reed, President Nathaniel Butler, 
Colby University, Hon. Channing Fol- 
som, State Superintendent of New 
Hampshire, Bishop William Lawrence 
ind Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. The fa- 
mous Temple Quartette of Boston are 
also expected. 

Mt. Desert, on which Bar Harbor is 
located, is the largest island on the New 
England coast. Its mountains can be 
seen sixty miles from sea, and are re- 
markable as being the first landmark 
for seamen. In many respects it is un- 
excelled by any combination of natural 
views on the North Atlantic coast. In 
100 square miles of territory are 13 moun- 
tain peaks, 17 ponds and lakes, with 
gorges, glens, promontories, and harbors 
of unusual beauty. 

The hotel accommodation is ample, the 
cottages are spacious and beautiful, and 
form altogether the fashionable summer 
resort of Maine. Bar Harbor owes its 
popularity to its pure, bracing air, its 
romantic and extended driveways, en- 
chanting ocean views and grand moun- 
tain scenery. One familiar with the 
history and legends of the island, as he 
stands upon a rocky eminence and over- 
looks ‘the islands, creeks and ravines, 
can easily imagine that a savage is about 
to emerge from some glen, or that the 
rude boat of two centuries ago is riding 
at anchor in the waters below. 

Hotels, railroads and carriages offer 
generous reduction in rates, A rate of 
$7.00 for the round trip from Boston has 
been secured, and rates from other 
places will be in proportion. 

For particular information as to pro- 
gram, railroad and hotel rates, excur- 
sions and other interesting particulars 
see the twenty-page bulletin to be issued 
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early in April. Address Edwin H. White- 
hill, Secretary, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Annual Meeting of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the N. E. Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held in Boston, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 26 and 27, in Chipman 
Hall, in Tremont Temple, No. &8& Tremont 
Street. The sessions will be called to 
order on Wednesday at ll a. m. and? p 
m., and on Thursday at 10 a. m. and 2 p 
m. The full programme will not be is- 
sued until the meeting, but papers are 
expected on the following subjects 

Roller Ginning; The Impairment of the 
Strength of the Cotton Fibre between 
the Field and the Cloth; The Gray Goods 
from the EBleacher’s and Finisher’s Point 
of View; What Belting Is Made Of, and 
Its Care; Oiling Fly Frame Spindles; The 
Drying of Cloth; Depreciation of Textile 
Machinery: Methods of Cost Finding in 
Cotton Mills; Points on Sizing, Finishing 
and Packing of Goods; Auxiliary Power 
Plants with Electrical Transmission; 
Automatic Conveying of Cotton from 
Storehouse to Picker-room; Industrial 
Institutions, their Organization and Reg- 
ulation; The Cotton Trade with Our 
Newly Acquired Territories; The Com- 
petition of Southern Mills in 1890: The 
Apparent Advantages of Driving Mills by 
Means of Electricity; and Fallacies Con- 
cerning the Electric Drive. 

Topical Questions: What is the super- 
jority of iron beams over those of South- 
ern pine for mill floors? What is the 
best method of coloring the inside walls 
of mills? How can a card room be ven- 
tilated without undesirable currents of 
air? What is the best way to keep mill 
hose for fire protection? Are automatic 
sprinklers a necessity in the dust flues 
from pickers? Is #t economical to place 
compound condensing engines in a mill 
to supplement water wheels during the 
periods of low water, where the times of 
such service are short, and fuel expen- 
sive? Are not second-hand machines 
quite as good for purposes of instruction 
in technical schools, as new ones? Have 
the methods of sampling round bales pro- 
ven satisfactory in practice? What are 


the relative merits of arc and incandes- 
cent lights for weave rooms? How far is 
it practicable to substitute frames for 
mules in spinning filling? 





March Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest. 


Bates . ibs aouusdeea ‘ 125', 126 
Atiantic...... ae on ie aes 59 60 
Hamilton Woolen.. 51 514 
Boston 462°, 462°. 
Chicopee .... se seed 95 95 
DED cena Bio Geebenbes 106 106 
Laurel Lake............ wha 3744 37 
Richard Borden ........ 110 1! 
Shove sees are 92 y2 
Stafford ........ soscse 110 
SNEED. 5 cacdescécceces 4 9244 95 
Wampanoag .... 97 + 
Weetamoe..... .. 62), 62). 
AMOSKORE .. ...-eeeceeeeeee 1705 1805 
BOrder City. .eccccccccccccces 125 125 
CRED neccncnce cccces 110 110 
Flint.... sadukut veces 104% 105 
Laurel Lake ...... basewies 40 40 
Merchants Mig. wile 7734 77s 
POSMOE 2.6.5.2. - 102 102 
NQUMRORE «000000... ...cccces 68), 68"; 
Pepperell ..-.---......+0++++ 1410 1410 
Dbcasécoseses : - 608% 8071, 
Lyman...... ee ; 70 71 
Hamilton Woolen 51 5l 
Lancaster . ... vee 430 446), 
DN. cakes olnetandsad ed : 41°, 414, 
Washington Mills . ay 129 129 
GRRE nccdkcieccdcoce coco BRO 1150 
Dwight .... We 85255 85245 
MEGUFIMIAOK 200 ccccccccccceves 1107%5 1107}. 
Wamsnutta ............. jenve ee 1024, 
GE BD vcs ce caveansased 90 90 
Narragansett . eres 98 98 
Sagamore .....-- ‘ cose | «=(1G 105 





—The office of the Novelty Dye Works 
has been removed to 212 Walnut 8St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. There also has been a recent 
change in the personnel of the establish- 
ment. Mr. Baldwin has retired and has 
been succeeded by Mr. H. E. White as 
treasurer. Mr. W. N. Rudy remains as 
manager of the works. They handle cot- 
ton hosiery yarns, carpet chain, window 
shade cord, dress goods, silks, woolens, 
mixed cashmeres and cloakings, and are 
prepared to give prompt and careful at- 
tention to all orders intrusted to them. 





MILL 


Cotton. 





New Mills. 


Alabama, Demopolis. John C. Webb 
is said to be contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a cotton rope factory, and is 
desirous of receiving information and 
prices on machinery for making this 
class of goods. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. J. W. Pead, 
agent of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co.. Lowell, Mass., informs us that the 
reports which have been received from 
the South regarding the size of their 
plant, are entirely incorrect. Many of 
these reports assume that a mill will be 


NEWS. 


erected to operate 200,000 spindles, with a 
capital of $2,500,000. Mr. Pead says that 
the plant will certainly not consist of 
more than 25,000 spindles, nor will there 
be bleaching and dyeing at the start. 
As soon as matters are definitely set- 
tled, full information will be found in 
these columns. 


-*Alabama, Mobile. Cooke & Laurie 
are the contractors who will erect the 
new Mobile Cotton Mills, at a cost of 
$25,000. The mills will have a capacity of 
10,000 spindles, although only 5000 will be 
installed at the outset. 


Alabama, New Decatur. A. Strauss 
& Co., of New York, have closed a deal, 
by which they obtain the property in 
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New Decatur, formerly owned and used 
by the United States Car Company, on 
which, it is said, they will proceed at 
once ito build a cotton mill, costing about 
$500,000, which will be completed during 
the vear. 


—Alabama, Tallassee. The Tallassee 
Falls Manufacturing Company’s new 
mill building, which is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, will be 450 by 128 feet, 
four stories high, with a picker house, 
130 by 79 feet, and power house 130 by 50 
feet. The capacity of this mill will be 
between 50,000 ard 60,000 spindles. Full 
particulars will be given at a later date. 


—Georgia, Americus. The citizens of 
this town are said to be anxious to se- 
cure the location of a cotton factory and 
offering inducements for that pur- 
W. Council, president of the 
Bank in Americus, is inter- 
the movement. 


are 
pose. G. 
Planters’ 
ested in 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Willimantic. It is re- 
ported that the Willimantic Linen Com- 
pany are about to erect a new mill in 
place of their old No. 3 mill, which has 
abandoned and the machinery cis- 
among the company’s other 


—Connecticut, 


been 
tributed 
mills. 

—Georgia, Barnesville. It is said that 
the Barnesville Manufacturing Co. will 
double their present capacity of 7416 spin- 
dles, during the summer, and ‘that they 
will add another story to their present 
mill. 

—Georgia, Cedartown. The Cedartown 
Cotton Manufacturing Co. is reported as 
contemplating the erection of an addition 
io their present mill building here, in 
which will be installed 9,000 additional 
spindles, giving the mills a total capacity 
of 20,000 spindles. The plant at present 
consists of 12,000 spindles. 


MEille Starting Up. 

—*Louisiana, New Orleans. We are in- 
formed that the party who will operate 
the old Semmes Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s mill at this place, is M. H. Elder, 
who at one time operated a knitting mill 
here. The mill is equipped for making 
coarse cop yarns, having 1700 new spin- 
dies and 20 mule cards with condensers. 

—Maryland, Millingtom. The Unicorn 
Mills, which have been shut down for a 
considerable time, are having the plant 
repaired, and it is expected that the mills 
will start up early in April. Table 
cloths, napkins and towels will be the 
principal articles manufactured. 


—Massachusetts, Boylston. 
mill of the Lancaster Mills Co., 


The branch 
at this 
place, is being torn down, part of the 
machinery being taken to the Lancaster 
Mill, Clinton, and the rest broken up. 
Such machinery as has not been removed 
or torn down is still working, but the 
whole plant must be removed by April 
ist. About 100 hands were employed in 
this mill, some of whom will go to the 
Clinton mills. 





Woolen. 


New Mills. 
—*Minnesota, Minneapolis. Further de- 
tails are at hand regarding the woolen 
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mill which Mr. P, Nilsson, of Algate, 
Norway, president of the Norwegian 
Woolen Mills trust, desires to locate here. 
If the plant is started, it will begin on a 
comparatively small scale, employing 
only about 100 men at first. Should this 
project materialize, it is expected that 
work will commence about the first of 
June, and it will probpably be located 
somewhere on the river bank, North 
East Minnesota. 


—*Maine, Oldtown. The Ounegan 
Woolen Company expect to have their 
new mill running on or about the first of 
June, The mill is 200 feet long and from 
60 to 100 feet wide, three stories and a 
basement. The superstructure is built 
of wood, and the picker and boiler house 
of brick. The plant will be eqeuipped 
with six sets. 


—*New York, Troy. The plant of the 
United Waste Manufacturing Co., which 
we recently reported was composed of 
Cohoes, Watertown and Troy manufac- 
turers, will be located at Albia, near this 
city. 


Enlargements and ¥ mprovements, 


—*Kentucky, Louisville. The 
Woolen Mills inform us that the im- 
provements contemplated are for the 
purpose of changing from yarns to blan- 
kets. They will install about 20 new 
looms, and will build an addition for 
their accommodation. The foundation 
will be started about April 1, and they 
expect to be running on a fine grade of 
blankets about July 1. 


seargrass 


—Maine, Madison. The Indian Spring 
Woolen Co. are reported as contemplat- 
ing the erection of an addition of wood, 
40 by 40, one story high, and it is prob- 
able that a substantial brick structure 
will be erected later to the height of the 
present building. The addition will be 
used for wool scouring and carbonizing. 
Other new machinery will also be in- 
stalled, 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Connecticut, Buckland. The E. BE. 
Hilliard Company’s mills, which have 
been running on short time almost con- 
tinuously for the last three years, re- 
sumed work on full time recently. 


—*Connecticut, Montville. There is a 
rumor at this place that the Montville 
Woolen Company's mill will be started 
up again, after an idleness of several 
months, 


—*Connecticut, Seymour. The addition 
which has been built by the Tingue Man- 
ufacturing Company, for the purpose. of 
manufacturing new lines of cotton 
plushes, is now in full operation. 


—Conecticut, Stafford. The Phoenix 
Woolen Company’s mills started up in 
part last week, after a shut-down of two 
months. 


—Connecticut, Norwich. The Clinton 
Woolen Mills have shut down for an in- 
definite period, throwing about 250 hands 
out of employment. 


—Connecticut, Shewville. The Glen 
Woolen Mills are reported as suspending 
work in all the departments, owing to 
lack of orders, 





Knit. 


New Mlills. 

—*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. It is now 
reported that nearly the full amount re- 
quired by Musgrove Bros. for their pro- 
posed knitting mill has been subscribed 
and the project seems to be assured. 


—New York, Pulaski. Am underwear 
mill is being considered by R. W. Box. 
Mr. Box has a factory, 2% stories high, 
100 by 40 feet, operated by water power, 
and is thinking of installing knitting ma- 
chinery. Should the project materialize, 
he informs us that he will start in in a 
small way on a special line. 


—Ontario, New Hamburg. A new 
hosiery factory, which will employ about 
2 or 30 hands, will be started up by F. 
Goebel. 


—Ontario, Penetanguishene. RD. dd 
Shanahan, mayor of this city, is said to 
be interested in the erection of a hosiery 
mill at this place. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


-*Connecticut, Rockville. The James 
J. Regan Manufacturing Co., which has 
purchased the stockinet mill of Samuel 
Fitch & Sons, is about to make the al- 
terations and improvements necessary. 
The cotton cards and cotton spinning 
frames will be replaced by three sets of 
woolen cards and spinning frames. The 
company will manufacture their own 
yarns. 


—Georgia, Grantville. The Grantville 
Hosiery Mills are adding largely to their 
equipment. 


—Georgia, Marietta. A new boiler 
room, 22 by 16 feet, in which will be in- 
stalled a 60 H. P. boiler, is being erected 
for the Marietta Knitting Co. A dye 
house will be added later. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—Connecticut, Windsor Locks. The 
Medlicott Company’s Mills are now run- 
ning full time, after a long period of 
partial time. 


--"Georgia, Athens. The Standard Mfg. 
Co., owned by William Dootson, A. H. 
Hodgson, J. H. Dootson and F. N. Doot- 
son, are now operating 47 machines on 
cotton seamless hosiery. 


—Massachusetts, Methuen. The Swain 
Manufacturing Company’s knitting mill 
has resumed operations, after a shut- 
down of several weeks. 


—*Ontario, Peterborough. The Peter- 
borough Underwear Co. have now started 
up their $40,000 knit goods factory. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—New York, Cohoes. The Pacific Mill, 
operated by Clarke & Holsapple, is shut 
down for an indefinite period. 


—South Carolina, Alcolu. The Alcolu 
Knitting Mills, owned by D. W. Alder- 
man & Sons, are closed down and the 
machinery is offered for sale. The plant 
consists of 15 knitting machines, five rib- 
bers and five sewing machines, operated 
by steam power. 


Silk. 


—*Connecticut, Danbury. Work has 
been started on the foundation of the 
new silk mill which is being built here 
for J. G. Irving, and as soon as it is fin- 
ished, about 15 hands will be employed, 
in the manufacture of silk hat bands and 
bow braid. Five looms will be operated, 
and later on Mr. Irving expects to add 
more, should the business warrant. 


Watertown. Further 
particulars, which we have received, re- 
garding the factory which we recently 
reported would be erected by M. Hemin- 
way & Sons Silk Co., state that the build- 
ing will be three stories high, 48 by 124 
feet, with an elevator tower 16 by 18feet. 
The contract for building has been se- 
cured by the Tracy Bros. Co., which con- 
tract calls for the work to be completed 
in two months. 


—*Connecticut, 


—New Jcrsey, Nutley. The Underhill 
Manufacturing Company’s works have 
been sold by Vietor ‘& Achelis, New 
York, to Samuel Lobsitz & Co., of New 
York, who will manufacture silk goods. 
New machinery will be installed, and 


about 125 hands will be employed when 
the works are running on full time. 


Enlargements and Imporvements. 


—*Connecticut, Middletown. It is an- 
ncunced, in reference to the Portland Silk 
Mills. that the original plan of erecting 
a two-story building is being reconsid- 
ered, and it is likely that the addition 
will be one story. Estimates will soon be 
asked on the erection of this plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Avoca. We are in- 
formed that the new silk mill, which we 
reported would be erected by W. H. Ash- 
ley, will be an addition to the Avoca 
Silk Company's mill, and will be used for 
the purpese of silk throwing. The 
ground will be breken as soon as the 
weather permits, when more definite de- 
tails will be given. 


—Pennsylvania, Williamstown. It is 
stated that the Lycoming Silk Mill Com- 
pany will erect a four-story brick build- 
ing at Newberry, which will give employ- 
ment to between 300 and 400 hands. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—New Jersey, Paterson. J. Ehrlich & 
Co. are about to start up on the manu- 
facture of silk in the mill formerly orcu- 
pied by George W. Fulton & Co. on 
Ward St. They have purchased the ma- 
chinery of this mill from H. B. Parke, 
who was appointed receiver for George 
W. Fulton & Co. when that firm assigned 
last year. It is said that Boston man ire 
at the head of this new firm, and that 
the managers up to recently were oper- 
ating the Hudson County Silk Co. of 
Union Hill, N. J 





Miscellaneous. 


—Kansas, Lansing. The Kansas State 
Penitentiary expects to spend $40,900 for 
the machinery necessary to establish a 
twine plant. They wish to correspond 
with parties manufacturing binding 
twine machinery. 
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—Massachusetts, Methuen. A new firm 
has been incorporated under the name of 
the Methuen Hat Co., which has as- 
sumed management of the business of 
the old hatting concern of J. M. Tenney 
of this city. 


—Massachusetts, Millbury. It is said 
that E. H. Sweet of Worcester, Mass., 
has started a hammock factory at this 
place, and is now installing the ma- 
chinery. 

—New Jersey, Lodi. The old school- 
house building at this place has been 
purchased by Eugene Howe, who has 
established therein a dyeing plant. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. The American 
Linen Fibre Co., of 129 Market St., Pater- 
son, has been capitalized at $2,000,000, in 
shares of $100, and the incorporators are: 
Perley Putnam, of Laconia, N. H.; Jo- 
seph Burleigh, Laconia, N. H.; Joseph F. 
Cunningham, Brookline, Mass.; and J. 
H. Rogers, Paterson, N. J. This com- 
pany is going into the bleaching and dye- 
ing business, and will operate under thx 
patents of Samuel D. Keene, of Provi- 
dence, R.I. The plant is to be some- 
where in Rhode Island, we believe. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, Stonington. The addi- 
tion which we recently reported would 
probably be made to the plant of the 
American Velvet Co., has been started, 
and the frame is now up. 


—Georgia, West Point. The addition to 
the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works is 
completed, giving employment to 50 more 
men. They are now prepared to bleach 
and dye cotton fabrics of any kind for 
the trade. 

Massachusetts, Lowell. The Lowell 
Mfe. Co. is reported as having idded 
some new looms for the production of 
Axminster goods, and it is said that they 
will install 40 more very soon. 


—Massachusetts, Plymouth It is said 
that a new three-story mill, together 
with a boiler and engine house, machine 
wall 700 feet long 
is to be built at the Plymouth Cordage 
Works This will double their output. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co of Boston, are 
the engineers. 


shop, and a sea 


New Rockaway 
idditions are being 
the Li 
Works. 


Jersey Extensiv 
made to the plant of 
ondale sleach, Print & Dye 


—*Rhode 


stor of the 


Island, Manton. The lower 

new building which is being 
erected for James D. Minto, is completed, 
and work is now begun on the upper 
story. It is expected that the building 
will be completed within the next thirty 
days. 


--Rhode 
that Frederick A. 
the Glenlyion 
build an 
brick 
high. 


Island, Saylesville It is said 
Sayles. proprietor of 
Dyeworks, has decided to 
1ddition, which will consist of a 
building, 80 by 90 feet, two stories 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Alabama, Mobile. It is reported that 
there is some likelihood of the Cherokee 
Mills, which have been idle for a number 


of years, starting up once more. When 
running, these mills operated 1000 spin- 
dles, on rope, twine and batting. L. F. 
Irwin was president. 

—Connecticut, New 
Palmer Bros. 


London. The 
Company, of this place, 
has been organized under State laws, 
with a capital of $500,000, succeeding 
Palmer Bros. 


—Connecticut, New London, The 
American Silk Manufacturing Company, 
of New London, has been capitalized at 
$12,500,000, of which $5,000,000 is in pre- 
ferred six per cent. stock, and $7,500,000 
in common stock. It will control about 
8 per cent. of the silk, thread and em- 
broidery business of this country. Some 
of the most prominent companies inter- 
ested in the new combination are: Nono- 
tuck Silk Company, of Florence, Mass.; 
the Brainard & Armstrong Company, of 
New London; Belding Brothers & Co. of 
Rockville, Conn., and Northampton, 
Mass.; the Richardson Silk Company, of 
Chicago, the Carbon-Currier Company of 
San Francisco, William B. Hackenburg 
& Co. of Philadelphia, the Winsted Silk 
Company of Winsted, Conn., and the 
-¥tna Silk Company of Mount Carmel 
Conn. The temporary officers of the cor- 
poration are: Ira Dimock, president; B 
A. Armstrong, treasurer; and Walter 
Noyes, secretary. 


Stamford. The Green- 
wich Trust and Deposit Company has 
been appointed receiver for the Rip- 
powam Woolen Mills. The time for the 
nresentation of claims is limited t 
three months from date. 


Connecticut, 


—*Cornecticut, 
ceedings of the 


Willimantic. The pro- 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Company against the Windham 
Manufacturing Company, will shortly 
come up in the Superior Court, and it is 
hoped that its affairs may be straight 
ened out so that the mills will be in f 

cperation again in about two months 


Georgia, Augusta. The U. 8S. Court 
has ordered the sale of the Isaetta Mill. 
This factory operates 4300 spindles and 
10 looms, on cotton plaids, rope and 
twine. It has been operated for the last 
five years by James Brotherton, as les- 


see. 


*Georgia, Columbus. The Chattahoo 
chee Knitting Mills. Girard, Ala., across 
the river from this place, were soid 

and were purchased by the 

Phoenix Company, for $2500, the 

price ft is suid that the mill will 

ited in full, and that new ma- 
chinery will be purchased. 


Georgia Dennard. There is 
likelihood, it is said, of the idle 
Cotton Factory being started up again 
in the near future. The plant consi 
of 2240 spindles and 60 looms, on the 
manufacture of sheetings. It is said that 
there is a possibility of a stock company 
being formed for the purpose of running 
the mill 


some 
Houston 


Georgia Griffin Mangham  Bros., 
bankers, of this town. inform us that 
they desire to correspond with some par- 
ties having practical experience in the 
cotton mill business as well as a reason- 
able amount of capital, who are desirous 
of engaging in cotton manufacturing in 
the South. They report themselves as 
willing to furnish from 40 to 70 per cent. 
of the capital, if the parties locating will 
contribute the balance for a plant to cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,0M to $75.00 





PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cetton. 


I W. Wright, of 
has concluded to retain his position as 
superintendent of the American Spin- 
ning Co.’s mill, and will not, as was re- 
ported, succeed J. M. Spawn as superin- 
tendent of the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clin- 
ton, 8. C. 


Greenville, S. C., 


-J. E. Whitesides, of King’s Mountain, 
N. C., has succeeded Joseph Casey as 
boss weaver at the Harmony Grove (Ga.) 
Mill. 


—W. A. Wheat, formerly superinten- 
dent of Cowpens (8S. C.) Cotton Mills, is 
now assistant superintendent of the Mills 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C 


—William Wayne, superintendent of 
the Frankfort Linen Mfg. Co.'s mill 
Frankfort, N. Y., has resigned, the mill 
having closed tempcrarily. 


—E. S. Trammell, lately with the Caw- 
thon Mill, Selma, Ala., employed as 
secondhand of carding, has returned io 
Gaffney, S. C., to fill a like position. 


-William F. Trieble, formerly with the 
Hfarmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., ‘thas been 
appointed overseer of “the ecard room of 
the Pleasant Valley (N. Y.) Mill. 


—W. Marshall Taylor, superintendent 
of the William Clark Co., Westerly, R. 1 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Merrick Thread Co. of Holyoke, Mass. 


rnest A. Thayer, formerly with the 
Whitin Machine Co., Whitinsville, Mass., 
has been appointed night boss carder at 
the Nourse Mill of the Social Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. [. 


overseer of mill No 
New fedford 


Robert Schofield 
1 of the Rotch Corporation, 
Mass., has been promoted to overseer of 
mills Nos. 1 and 2, combined. The event 
was marked by the mule spinners of the 
mill tendering Mr. Schofield a compli- 
mentary supper. 


‘harles 8S. wtrelle, lately at » Lid 
de! " Machine Shop, Charlotte, N .., has 
taken charge of 1 Pit a at the iscas 
sett Milis, Albemarle, N. C, 


William Sherwood of New York, is 
now boss weaver at night at the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


—W. K. Sanborn, superintendent « 
the Cedar Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has re 
signed. 


William P. Shaw has been promoted 
from secondhand in the carding depart- 
ment of the Kerr Thread Mill Fall 
River, Mass., to overseer. 


John Rifford, day overseer at the 
Nourse Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has re 
signed on account of ill health. John 
Hanley is his successor. 


A. Russell Ramsdell has gone to 
w hitehalil, N. Y., to take charge of the 
combing and carding in the Champlain 
Silk Mills. 


D. B. Rodman is now superintendent 
of the Monntain Island (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, in place of J. D. Lokey, who has 
returned to the Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte. 


—Henry Patnode, formerly of White 
tock, R. 1., has accepted a position as 
secondhand of ring spinning with the 
Uncasville Mfg. Co., Versailles, Conn. 


—William Passmore, boss carder at the 
Henrietta Cotton Mills, Washington, La., 
has resigned and returned to New 
Orleans. 


—J. H. Pettus has resigned as boss 
weaver with the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills, having accepted a position with 
the M. & O. Railway Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


John McDermott, boss carder at the 
Grinnell Mill, New Bedford, Mass., is 
now employed in the Clark Thread Mill, 
Newark, N. J. 


D. M. 
intendent of the 
Red Bluff Mills, 


Meekins has resigned as super- 
spinning room at the 
Clio, 8. C. 


John McHenry, overseer of the mule 
room of the Saunders Cotton Mill, Saun- 
dersville, Mass., has accepted a position 
in the Millbury (Mass.) Cotton Mill. 


Calixce Mandeville, of Manville, has 
been engaged as boss spinner at night at 
the Nourse Mill, Woonsocket, R. I. 


J. C. Leadbetter, overseer of cloth 
room at the Falls Co,. Norwich, Conn., 
intends going into business on his own 
iccount Mr. Milligan, overseer of the 
cloth room at Jewett City, Conn., will 
be his successor. 


posi- 
Pel- 


{. R. Lockman has accepted the 
tion of overseer of spinning with the 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C. 


Fenjamin Kirk overseer of mule 
spinning in No. 1 Harmony Mill, Cohoes, 
N , has resigned and gone to Fall 


River. 


E. H. Knowles, superintendent of the 
cloth room of the Whittenton Mfg. Co., 
Taunton, Mass., has severed his connec 
tion with that company. 


KE. C. Hendrick, of Salisbury, N. C., 
has returned to his old position as boss 
carder at the Highland Park Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


G. E. Hays, formerly superintendent 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Cotton Mills, is 
now with the Massachusetts Cotton Mill, 
Lowell, Maas., as assistant superinten- 
dent. 

Hiram Hingham 
weaver at the Wamsutta 
Bedford Mass., has been 
superintendent of a portion of the 


Walter B. Hall, master mechanic at 
the mill of the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge Mass., has resigned. 


A. W. Hiunking, agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mills at Lindale, Ga... has re- 
signed. His successor is E. C. Beach, 
superintendent of the mills, who rece ntly 
came there from the Lockhart (8S. 
Cotton Mills. 

T. W. Harvey. superintendent of 
Holt~Morgan Mills, Fayetteville, N 
has taken charge of the Charlotte (N. 
Cotton Mills. 

—Robert T. Grant, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Charlotte (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 


recently boss 
Mills, New 
promoted to 
mills. 
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has gone to the Pepperton Cotton Mills, 
Jackson, Ga., and will be employed in a 
similar position. 


—Walter Dall, of Northbridge, Mass., is 
the new master mechanic at the Warren 
Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass. 


—Fred Dobie, who has been for a num- 
ber of years paymaster at the Hamilton 
Woolen Mills, Amesbury, Mass., has re- 
signed. 


—D. E. C. Clough, overseer of spinning 
with the Pelham (S. C.) Mills, has re- 
turned to his old position as overseer of 
carding and spinning with the Fairmont 
(S. C.) Mills. C. R. Lockman has taken 
his place at Pelham. 


—Richard H. Cook, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Kerr Thread Mill, at a re- 
cent meeting of the American Thread Co. 
at Westerly, R. was officially ap- 
pointed general superintendent of all the 
mills in the combination. 


—J. F. Cunningham, superintendent of 
the Moore Cotton Mills, Taylorsville, 
N. C., has resigned. 


—A. E. Collins, of Covington, Ga., has 

succeeded J. T. Brooks as boss carder in 
the mill of the Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C. 
—James H. Curran, employed at the 
Methuen Co.'s mills, Methuen, Mass., has 
been transferred to the mills of the Pem- 
berton Co., Lawrence, where he will have 
charge of the napping department. 


—J. H. Barwell, cloth room superinten- 
dent at the Henrietta (N. C.) mills, has 
resigned and gone to Clifton, S. C., to 
accept a position in the Clifton Mfg. 


Co.'s No. 3 mill. 


—N. T 
Cotton Mills, Raleigh, C., has been 
promoted to the position of superinten 
dent. John Fowler, secondhand in Hope 
Mili No. 1, has succeeded him as 
weaver. 


Brown, boss weaver at the Pilot 
N. 


boss 


Thomas Bowers, formerly boss 
weaver at the Lanett Cotton Mills, West 
Point, Ga., is now secondhand of weav- 
ing in the Henrietta (N. C.) Mill No. 2. 
—D. V. Brannon, who has been fixing 
looms at Clifton (S. C.) Cotton Mill No. 
is now employed at the Charotte (N. 
) Cotton Mills as overseer of weaving. 


-Paschal Boyd has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C., succeeding W. 
L. Saunders. 


F. S. Brown, of Jerusalem Mills, Md., 
has assumed the superintendency of the 
Quinn Mfg. Co.’s mills, Petersburg, Va. 

Elisha Burton, of Natick, has been 
engaged as overseer of carding in the 
Jackson Mills, Fiskville, R. I. 

—F. W. Beattie, secondhand in the fin- 
ishing room of the mill of the Pemberton 
Co Lawrence, Mass., for 14 years, has 
resigned. 


A. E. Ball, 


( 


who has been employed 
as overseer in ‘the Flizabeth Mill, Hills 
Grove, R. I., on two previous occasions, 
has been offered a position as overseer. 


—H. G. Anderson, for a number of 
years secondhand of the weave room of 
the Overland Cotton Mills Co., Denver, 
Col., has been promoted to overseer of 
spooling, warping and slashing. 


—William E. Ball has been engaged as 
boss ring spinner at night and will also 
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have charge of spooling and warping at 
the Nourse Mill of the Social Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


—J. E. Cray, boss carder at the Dart- 
mouth Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has re- 
signed and accepted a place in Berkley, 
Rm, I. 


—W. J. Graham, of Hope Mills, N. C., 
is now with the Holt-Morgan Mills at 
Fayetteville, N. C., as boss carder. 


—A. F. Northcutt, formerly with the 
Pee Dee Mfg. Co.'s mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., has accepted the position of boss 
weaver at the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, 
Concord, N. C., succeeding W. P. Horn- 
buckle. 


—Thomas Denning, boss carder and 
spinner for the Durham Cotton Mfg. 
Co.’s mill, E. Durham, N. C., has been 
elected superintendent of the Common- 
wealth Cotton Mfg. Co.'s mill, Durham, 
N. C., succeeding S. W. Holman. 


—William 
pe G.. 


boss 


Briggs, of Roanoke Rapids, 
has succeeded Thomas Denning as 
‘arder and spinner at the mill of 
the Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., E. Durham, 
. €& 


—S. W. Oliver has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Kinston (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills to take charge of the new Ben- 
nettsville (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


—Capt. F. Dilling, at a directors’ meet- 
ing of the Dilling Cotton Mill, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., was elected president to 
succeed the late H. 8S. Chadwick. Capt. 
Dilling was formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the mill. His son, C. A. 
Dilling, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 


—J. H. Blackwell, secondhand in the 
card room at the McColl (8. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned on account of ill 
health. J. l.. Wright, of Cherryville, N. 
C., has succeeded him 


—D. J. Garrett, boss carder at the 
Atherton Mill, Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
siened and J. D. Lokey has taken his 
place. 


—J. 8. Lamb, boss weaver at Mill No. 1 
of the Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N, C., 
hes been succeeded by T. J. Digby of 
Clifton, S. C. 


—James Stockley, for the past five 
years foreman in the picker room in the 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., 
is now with the Galveston (Tex.) Cot- 
ton Mills in charge of their carding and 
picking rooms. 


succeeded 
Whit- 
Mass. 


Jeremiah O’Brien has 
yeorge Ellam as overseer at the 
tenton Mfg. Co.’s mill, Taunton, 
—Morgan H. Haytree, overseer of the 
mule room of the Whitinsville Cotton 
Mills, Whitinsville, Mass., has resigned. 
He has gone to Cohoes, N. Y., where he 
has secured a position. 


—Hughes Fawcett, the linen importer 
of New York City, is receiving congratu- 
lations from his many friends upon the 
successful termination of the suit 
brought against him by the government 
on the ground of alleged customs under- 
valuations. The case has been pending 
for a long time, but when finally brought 
to trial, Mr. Fawcett was acquitted by 
the jury after they had been out ten 
minutes. 
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—_ 


—Hubert Smith, for twelve years boss 
carder with the Bound Brook (N. J.) 
Woolen Mills, is now with the Conway 
(Mass.) Woolen Mills. 


W eeclen. 


—James F. Skinner has resigned his 

position as dyer and finisher for the 
Monongahela Textile Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va., where he has been employed 
over two years. 


—Charles 8. Rice has been succeeded by 
W. G. Dexter as foreman of the weave 
room of the Carleton Mills Co., Sanger- 
ville, Me. Mr. Dexter has been in the 
mills for 17 years. 


—Robert Redford, agent of the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned 
on account of ill health. William D. 
Hartshorne, superintendent of the mills, 
will succeed him. 


—F. Platt has been engaged as boss 
finisher and dyer by the Monongahela 
Textile Co., Morgantown, West Va. 


—Hiram J. Potter, cashier of the Wash- 
ington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has been 
made purchasing agent of the new 
woolen mill syndicate. Charles H, 
Kitchen has succeeded him at the 
Washington Mills. 
designer at the Mayo 
Mass., has re- 
position in 


—W. N. Pike, 
Woolen Mill, Millbury 
signed to accept a similar 
Newport, Me. 


William O’Brien, of 
Conn., has gone to Seneca 
to become dyer for the 
Woolen Co. 


Broad Brook, 
Falls, N. Y¥ 


boss Seneca 


—Fdward O’Brien, of Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has been engaged as boss picker 
by the Somersville Mfg. Co., Somersville, 
Conn., R. Burbank having resigned. 
Norton, of Factory Vil- 

superintendency of 


Readville, Me. 


Patrick H. 
lage, has accepted the 
the Nawoc Woolen Co., 


George J. Neff is now boss finisher at 
the mills of Ddwin Hoyle & Son, West 
Millbury, Mass. 


has recently accepted a 
position with the Washington Woolen 
Mills at Fredericksburg, Va., as designer 


and overseer of the weaving room. 


—J. S. Murr 


—Walter R. McGregor has accepted the 
management and superintendency of the 
mills of the Laurel Mills Mfg. Co., Ros- 
well, Ga. He was formerly superinten- 
dent for Speight & Robertshaw, in their 
worsted cloaking mill in Philadelphia 

--W. R. Merchant 
has a 


of Providence, R. I., 
ccepted the position of boss weaver 
at the Coburn Woolen Mills, Skowhegan, 
Me. 


-James McDonald, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Thomas Kay Woolen Co., 
Salem, Ore., is now manager of the Napa 
Woolen Mills, Napa, Cal. 


McMillan, of North Bell- 
ingham, Mass., has been engaged as boss 
dyer by the Hope Valley Woolen Co., 
Hope Valley, R. 1. 


—J, Herbert 


—Peter Icy has succeeded G. N. Far- 
low as superintendent of the Doe River 
Woolen Mills, Blizabethton, Tenn. 


Gilbertville, 
Wheeler as 


Loveland, of 
succeeded John 


—G. W. 
Mass., has 
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Te =~ a 


boss carder at the mill of Holden, Leon- 
ard & Co., Bennington, Vt. 


—John H. Lloyd, formerly employed at 
the Plackinton Mills, Blackinton, Mass., 
for several years, is now superintendent 
of the Riackstone Woolen Mills, Black- 
stone, Mass. 


—Charles Johnson, formerly carder 
with the Cavendish Woolen Mills, Caven- 
dish, Vt., is now with the Old Town 
Woolen Co., Old Town, Me. 


—John B. Ttiutchinson, formerly with 
the Collins Mill, Collinsville, Mass., has 
secured a position as boss carder for the 
Concord Mfg. Co., Penacook, N. H. 


—Linwood Greene has resigned as over- 
seer of dyeing in the Wilton (N. H.) 
Woolen Co.'s mill. 

—F. A. Garnsey, superintendent of the 
Cordaville Woolen Mill, Cordaville, 
Mass., has resigned and gone to his 
home in Sanford, Me. 


—John Gaham, of Putnam, has ac- 
cepted the position of boss dyer for the 
French River Textile Co., Mecha: 
Conn. 


ICSVI1LI¢ 


—Roy Evans, formerly with the 
Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
cepted the position of secondhand in card 
room at the Clinton Worsted Co.'s mill, 
Clinton, Mass. 


Social 


nas iC- 


Gardiner 
is boss weaver and 


(Mass.) Woolen 


—T. S&S. Drury, recently at 
Me., is now employed 
designer at the Conway 
Mills. 

—A. G. Davis, formerly with the 
ton Mills Co., Sangerville, Me., 
with the Sangerville Woolen Co. 
weave room. 


—George Ww. Clark for several years a 
designer in the Pontoosuc Woolen Mil 
Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned and gon 
to Lyme, Conn., where he has ered 
into business with a mill owner there in 
the manufacture of woolen goods 


—Frank Collins, overseer in the 
worsted spinning and drawing depart- 
ments of the Sawyer Woolen M 
Dover, N. H., has resigned, and accep 
a similar position at the Arlington M 
Lawrence, Mass. 


—John Powers, formerly overseer of 
dyeing with the Warren Woolen Co 
Stafford Springs, Conn., has secured t} 
position of foreman dyer at the Bour 
Brook Woolen Mill, Bound Brook, N. 


—William Triscoll, 
of spinning for the Holliston Mass.) 
Yarn Co., has accepted charge of cardin: 
and spinning for the Saxton River (Vt.) 
Woolen Co. 


—Thomas 
Hampden Woolen 


formerly overseer 


Kingsley, formerly with the 
Mill, Hampden, Mass., 
is now with Webber & Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., in charge of carding 
department. 


3eebe, 


their 


—Peter Casey, overseer of carding for 
the French River Textile Co., Mechanics- 
ville, Conn., has severed his connection 
with that firm. 


M nit. 


—B. 8S. Wadleigh has been appointed 
superintendent of the Oriental Mills, 
Lakeport, N. H., George W. Cole having 
resigned. 


Concludec on page 127 
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All Belts with 


CLING - SURFACE 
on them 

can be run as slack 
as this. 





This Little Belt (12 in.) wasour firstslack belt. It earned 
640.00 in twe vyears.in increased power. at a cost of only 
63.00 for CLING-8U RFACE, for the whole plant. 


wr GUARANTIEISE 
That with the use of Ciinc -Survrace all belts will Stor slipping, that ‘Tue Power 
Witt Be Perwanentcy INCREASED, that belts can be run SLAcK, that in leather 
belts the leather will become as Sort as calfskin and ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF ; 
and furthermore that the INCREASE in power in a fair-sized plant will earn the 
cost of the sample can Every month, if used as directed. This applies to all 
belts, leather, rubber, cotton or a rope drive, whether they are new, old or oily. 


THE CLINC-SURFACE MFC. CO., 


B. B :17 St. 
CHAS F CHABE, Nene 199-205 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 
of Heating, Ventilating, 
Drying, and Cooling. 


EXTENSIVELY USED IN 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Buffalo 
Cotton 
Elevating Fans, 


GE COMPANY ENCINE. 
FIRST AWARD AND GOLD 
MEDAL AT OMAHA, 1898. 
REFINEMENT OF REGULATION. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN. 


THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION. 


EXCELLENCE OF FINISH. 








Catalogue of all on 
application, 


Buffalo Forge Company, 
BUFFALO,N. Y.,U.S.A. 
New York. Cleveland. Chicago. 
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INDEX. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Automatic Feeds fer Cotton and 

Weol. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, . 

Balling Machine. ° 

Toptgnce Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, 111. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer. 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 


Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
a me 


Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank £., New Haven, Conn. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
William St, New York. 
Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher. 
Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated. 
See under Perforated Metal 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Berr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 
phia. 

Granger Foundry 
dence, R.J. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 

Carders Tools. 

Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, 

Mass. 


Co, 100 


& Machine Co., Provi 


Worcester, 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 


Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
a 


Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
< ~e & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 
"a 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 1006 
William St, New York. 


Chemist. 


Adriance, John 8., 105 East 39th S8t., New 
York. 


Cleth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8.,75 Spring St, New York 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Goods). 
Dusenbury, C Coles, & Son, 396.398 Broad 
way, New York. 
Hayes, O. H.,10 Thomas St., New York. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, 
ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philade}l- 
phia, 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotton (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos- 
ton. 
Cotten Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 


New Bedford 


a. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia. 
Cobb, Thad. S., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. : 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philade)phia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R, I. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Machi"e 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Wood 


American Machine 
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Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. ¥Y 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
aryers. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Ma 
Butterworth, H.W. & Sons Co., . “Philadel. 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, ° 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia. 
Ph Jadeipoisa Lextuc Maculnery Vv, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
DSarcyeul’s, U. &@., 500s, Gruullevilic, Mass. 
Svustevant, Bb. #. Vo, & Viiver SL, Boston, 
Mass. 
Masters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, a at ee 
wrevnwoud, K, & Sault, fFrau«tord, Pa. 
Home Bleach «& Na ag Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falis, R 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Merchants Dyeing Co., Sedgwick St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Orianna Bleach Works, 2560 No. 3d St., 
Philadelphia. 
Rowiand, Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa, 
Warren, W , Thread W orgs, Westnheld, Mass. 


Dyeing, meyenes Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Butterwortu, H.W,& Sons Go, Phila, Pa. 
—— & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger + eed & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I 
Hopkins, A, x Co, Bridgeton, R. I 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, ‘Ct. 
Phenix iron Foundry, Providence, R. i. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Uliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Amend Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
York. 
American Aniline Co., 138 No. Front St., 
Philadelphia. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


York. 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase S8t., 
chor, & C 7 Park P) N.Y. 
Bischo Jo, 87 Par ace, 
Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


St, N. Y. 
Geisenbelner & Co, 189 Front -) New York. 
innis & Co, 8 Cedar 'st, New York 
Jaeck Bros., The, Co., 62-68 No. llth 8t, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, ’& Co 22 Dey St, N. ¥. 
Johnson, Wm. G, ’ Co, oer ile. < Conn. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 15h St, N. Y. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson 8t, N. Y. 
Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front Bt, N.Y. 
Morimes Chemical Co, Bo-ton, Mass. 
. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
Mat, New York. 
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Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York, 

Roessler &- Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William 8t., New York 

mee? Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front 8t, 


Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
ee & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


ion. & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 
omas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 
aren and Finishers. 
American Yarn Printing Works, 134.150 
North 22d st., Philadelphia. 
we Muisuing Woras, Williamstown 


ass 
Cohoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
ugpayeen Worsted Miiis (yarns), Bristol 


Firth & Foster Oo, Kensington, P: 
Greenwoud, RK, & Bault, Deana, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
raWtuccer Dyeing & Biwacoimg Vo, Paw- 
tucket, R. 1. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevaters. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 

— Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 

onn 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques. 

American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans— Exhaust aad Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feeders 
See Card Feeds. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Filters for Water. 
New York Filter Mfg. Co., 26 Cortlandt 8t., 
New York 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
H. R. Bennett, 1217 Filbert St., Phila. 
Fluted Rells. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 
Falling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis,60 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Birch Brother-, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Mas. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Grates (Boiler). 
Earl & Wilson Co, Gastonia, N.C. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German- 
town Ave, Philadel phi a. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.S8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
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Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hese and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
Mydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Kank, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Knsurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ ny A Assurance Us, 2% 
as 


Central St, Boston 
Mnit Goods Edging», oe ete. 
Openey Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


hg & Co, Edgings,!Germantown 
Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 
— & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 


a. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mauit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet,. Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. ‘Cumberland 8t, 
Phila Pa. 


Maitting Machine Cylinders. 


Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Maittiag Machinery. 

Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila- 
delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Excelsior Knitting achine Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa 

He worth & Co, Lehigh “Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Jones, Lewis, 60 12 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Lamb mony oe Chicopee Falis, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mato Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 

¥. 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread +" Phila, Pa. 
reppet oS Co, Lakeport, N 
Scott & & iliams, 2079 E. Sncmbetens St., 
Phila 
Stattord & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Maitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
poaper Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 
Dodge Needle vo.. Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick. N. J. 
Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th S8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Mayo a Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.E 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laberatery Outfits. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric. 
Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William S8t., New 
York. 


r 
Gilmore Electric Co, L and Ist Sts, South 
ston. 
‘Leoma. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
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Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, Phila, 
Pa. (For wire. ) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Sho , Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Wor 3, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 

Lubricateors. 

Ameledema Oilless Ent Co., puehaioy 
8t, Wayne Junction, Philadel ph ia. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

i ae Lubricating Co, Bound Brook, 


Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 
ewe, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 

Phila, Pa. 

goo ert Teols. 

Blaisdell & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, ‘tne D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Mieasuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & MarblejMachine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

MEill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbur , Conn 
Buckley's, 8, Benj. "Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


+. & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Mitchell. Bissell Co., 170 Summer S&t., 
Boston. 


Thurston, A. G, & Son. Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Patterns of European Novelties. 
European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Ga & Gregory, % School 8t, Boston, 


Jefferson, Ed, 
Phila 


phijine & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 
Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 State St, 
Boston, Mass. 
Perforated Metal. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 230 
North Union St , Chicago. I). 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N. J. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 


Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 
Philadelphia. 
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Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 


Mitchell-Bissell Co., 
Boston. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa. 
Channon, H, ‘Co, 26 Market St, Chicago, I). 
Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 
Eastern Machinery Co, ‘New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Aiunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W. A, 53-58 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, I). 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 
Wall, William F, Rope Company, 56 South 
St., New York. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschet Press Co., 
Water St., Syracnse, N. Y. 
Butterworth, H. W. & 8ons_Co., Philadel- 
phia 
Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
late.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Piliadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila.. Pa 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. 1. 
Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
N.J. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Pressing Irons.Gasand Air Heated. 
Economical Gas Iron Co., C. H. Sheftall, 
Mar., 305 307 Mercer St., New ‘ork. 
Edwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut 8St., 
Philadelphia. 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447-449 W. li4th 
St, New York. 


170 Summer S&t., 


338 West 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 


American Supply Co, tet idence, R.I. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 


Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 


tien. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 


Rooting, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambridge, Mase. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 

Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 

Sample Carda. 

Merchants Sample Card Co., 
New York. 

Schools. 

American Corre peanense School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, Maas. 

Lawrence Sec ie atime 
Mass. 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 

Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 

Screens (Perforated. 

See under Perforated Metal, 

Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 

Mass. 


79 Crosby 8t., 


School, Cambridge, 


Worcester, 


WORLD 


Pome, Ot Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 

a, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 


Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Hic. 
Shuttle Eyes. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co., 170 Summer Street, 
Boston 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi 
dence, R. I 
Singe Pilates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., 
tion, Philadelphia. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, New York. 
Slashers. 
Cepese Fcundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Wayne Junc 


sata Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips C» The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 


Holbrook Manufacturing Co., 
India Alkali Works, Boston, 


Spindles. 
fod Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


New York. 
Mass. 


enone Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spianing Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket + hine and Press Co. 
socket, 
Spinning weal 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mase. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co., Worcester 
Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, 
N.J. 


, Woon 


Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, $1 
Boston. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschier 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co 


Milk St, 


Co, 


,» Philadelphia 
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Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook S8t., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 195 
High St, Boston, Mass. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Catheart, John, & Co, 115 Franklin St, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Hamilton, J. H , & Co, 275 Church St, M Y.¢ 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphia. 
Thun & Janssen, wey Pa. 
Weimar Bros, lsl7East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. » 3638-40 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Tewers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Tarbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis ne. Co, 
dg 


Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 

‘New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 


Washers (Cloth). 

Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 

phia. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 

Hunt, ae ry Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watches and Clocks. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock. 

Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 

Boston. : 

Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 

Bradway, C. P., W. Stafford, Ct. 

Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa. 

Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 


Water Wheel Gevernors. 


Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire 8t, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Weod Pulleys. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 


Weol. 
Pratt, Daniel §., 180 Sammer St, Boston 


Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi-. 
dence, R. I. 
Weoel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Weel and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
“ ae Machine Co, Westerly, 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila 
a 


American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Uo., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 


ass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Uo., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon. 
socket, R. I. 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St 
Philadelphia. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 
Weol Sorters. Sceurers and Carbon- 
1Zers. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 

Morse Wool Treating Co., Norton, Mass. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thomay, Providence, R. I 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Woolen Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, 0. H. & Co., New York. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 1719 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Cotton Yarns, 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 45 Milk 
St., Boston. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Crossiand, Enos, Sons. Philacelphia, Pa. 
Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook. Me. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 


Spring St.,N. Y 
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Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia, 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 


a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass, 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. k, & Co, Boston and Pnila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Greene & Daniels Mig. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring St., ’. Y. 

Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 

Meyer, John C. & Co., 87 Summer 8St., Bos. 
ton. 

Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Moore, C., & Co., (8S. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly. K. I. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Colchester Mills, 8-88 Franklin 8t, New 
York. 

Cranston Worsted Mi)ls, Bristo), R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


a. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 

R.I 


Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 

Monument Mills, Housatonic, Maas. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Flaz, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Fawcett, Hughes,J15 Franklin 8t., N. Y 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St.. N. Y. 

Sxerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Vo, 229 Chestnut st, Phila,Pa. 
Montgomery &Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Silk Yarns. 
Ciygney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, oor. 
Spring St., N. Y. 

Meyer, John C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos 


ton. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 

Gian ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Crossiand’s Enos, Sons, Philadelphia. 

Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philade! 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 

Campion, Richard, 17 Bank St., Philade) 
pbia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 

Eicumann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Elsasser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y 

Phoenix Mills Co, 13 Letitia St, Phila, Pa 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Waverly Worsted Co, Main St. and Greer 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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Woolen Mills and 


MILLS FOR SALE! 5°." 





other manufacturing plants 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 


143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


Meats intweo minutes. It is an ideal 
Iron, insuring comfort and taving time, 
labor and expense, No more sweltering 
over hot stoves. No soot. no dirt, no 
smell. No waste of fuel. No lost time. 

Burns 2 ft. of Gas per hour, 2 cts. 
per day. 

It is simvle in construction; perfect in 
every way; never ets out of order. No 
hot fires in summer. Will net ex- 
plode. Enjoy the comforts of a coo) 
home on ironing days by using this Iron. 
Cost of burning Wood Alcohol, 2c. per hour. 


All parts of these [rons are interchangeable, and they may be used either with Gas or 


Wood Alcohol. 
adopted to the woolen trade. 


Made ia all sizes, for all purposes. 
Manufactured and sold throughout the world by. 


These KFrons are specially 


THE EDWARDS SAD IRON Co., 


Sole Owners, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 













TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


A BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 


.... New Features for 1899 .... 














COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 
CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 



















































Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
way be,estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN INCLUD- 
IND RAG DEALERS, TEX- 
TILE 










ALSO LISTS OF 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
BUYERS’ INDEX OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 



































The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 





A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 










Those who want the all-cloth cover book at $3.00 


including the Textile World), should 
speak early as the supply is limited. 
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TRANSLATION 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


l am prepared to undertake translation 
from the above languages into English or 
Irom English into Spanish, French or Ger 
man. I translate circulars, prepare cata. 
logues and other commercial literature for 
ciccularizing in foreign countries and can 
translate necessary correspondence. I have 
given especial aitention to commercial 
Spanish as empluoyed in Mexico and South 
American States. Work is done expedi 
tiously and my charges are very reason. 
able. I refer,by permission, to the publish. 
ers of the TEXTILE WORLD. 


F, M. NOA, Box 383, Geneva, WN. Y. 
LOOM FIXER. 


An especially good loom fixer is open for 
a position. Philadeiphia or New England 
States preferred. Wants $2 25 and upwards. 
Aged 34; married Familiar with Knowles 
fancy looms up to 3+ harness; all makes of 
Knglish 'ooms and Crompten dress goods 
looms. Can take position atonce. Address 
1503, Textile Worl. 








A Good Live Business Man. 


We desire communication with, looking 
to the formation of a stock company to 
manufacture knit goods and knit special. 
ties. Business now established. Head or 
the firm dead. Address U, care of Textile 
World. 





WOOL EXPERT. 


Special experience with al) kindsot foreign 
woole. Would like to secare a position in 
the office of some wool importing or com 
mission house or ina large woolen or wor- 
sted mill where such experience would be 
of valve, as dver, salesman or grader. 


HERMAN APELT, 89 Eax<t 4th St., New York. | 





GIBSON’S RECIPES. 


Mrs. Gibson ha+ consigned to us for sale 
all the original books of recipes with sam. 
ples attached prepared and used by Richa:d 
Gibson, covering the entire period of his 
long careerinthe dyehouse as one of the 
foremost American dyers. Some of the 
recipes are doubtless very valuable. There 
are several large books and a number of 
smaller one*, papers. memorands, etc. 





Mrs Gibson thinks she ought to get $100 for | 


thelot. Wethink sotoo. Thesample books, 
etc. may be examined at our office by inter 
ested parties. The entire amount goes to 
Mrs. Gibson. She informs us that there are 
no more copies of her husband's printed 
books to be had. 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
620 Atlantic Ave , Boston, Mass. 





Patents. 


(Continued from page 19.) 
R. I., and Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, N. J., 
assignors to the Kip-Armstrong Co., New 
York. 

Loom for Weaving Moquette Carpets. 
621,720.. Thomas M. Southwell and Thomas 
W. Head, Bridgenorth, England. 

Loom Lay. 621,750. George A. Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to the Draper 
Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Zoom Lay. 621,751. George A. Draper and 
Charles F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assign- 





ors to the Draper Co., same 
Portland, Me. 

Loom Let-@Off. 621,277. 
ham, Fall River, Mass. 

Leom Picker. 621,725. 
well, Methuen, Mass. 

Loom Picking Metien. 621,303. George 
F, Hutchins, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
same place. 

Loom Take-Up Mechanism. 621,538. 
Oscar L Owen, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Loom Warp Stop Motien. 620,465. 
Charles a. Littlefield, Lowell, M*«as., as 
signortothe Draper Company, Portland, 
Me., and Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Warp Stop Motion. 671,310. James 
H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
the Draper Company, same place and 
Portiand Me. 

Lug Strap for Loom Picker Sticks. 
620,469. Charles W. Lyon, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to E. F, Houghton & Co., 
same place. 

Mercerizing Apparatus. 620,530. Wil 
liam E. Aykroyd, William H. Aykroyd and 
Henry E. Aykroyd, Bradford, England. 

Mercerizing Precess. 621,477. Joseph 
Schneider, Ashion.on-Mersey, England. 

Pile Fabrics, Apparatus for Cutting 
Pile Of. 620,951. George Motte, Roubaix, 
France, assignor to the Societe Motte-Bos 
sut Fils et Mengers, same place. 

Shuttle. 621,644. Emil Felber, 
N.J. 

Spinners, Tension-Producing Device 
for Twine. 621,234. George H. Ellis, Chi- 
cago, L11., assignor tothe Deering Harvest. 
er Company, same place. 

Spinning Device. 620,202. Frederick L 
White, Waterbury, Conn., assignor to 
George H. Clowes, same place. 

Spinning Frame. 621,255. George W 
Knight, Hopedale, Mavss., assignor to the 
Draper Company, same place and Port 
land, Me. 

Spinning Frame. 621,53!. Charles Marti 
not and Aime Galland, Bitschweiler, Ger 
many. 

Spinning and Doubling Cotton, Etc. 
Apparatus for. 620,824. Thomas Ashworth, 
Urmston, England. 

Spinning and Doubling Cotton, Etc. 
Apparatus for. 620,825. Tuomas Ashworth, 
Urmston, England. 

Spinning Machine Spindles, Bobbins 
and Thread Holder for. 621,218. Oliver C. 
Burr, North Adams, Mass., assignor to the 
Burr Bobbin Holder and Thread Catcher 
Company of Maine. 

Spinning Machine, Yarn. 621,426. James 
H. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Company, same place and Port- 
land, Me. 

Weaver's Scratch-Up and Pick-Out 
Comb. 620,490. Washington Ogden, Fall 
River, Mass 

Weaving Figured Fabrics, Appara- 
tus for. 621,776. Robert Heggie, Jr., Kir 
kaldy, Scot. 

Wrapping Machine 621,714. Henry Rose, 
Gainesborough, England. 


place and 
James M. Peck. 
Ward. 


Frank A. 


Haledon, 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
ston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


FOR 
Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
MES REE 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO... 
Worsted .°. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





For Sale! Valuable Factory Site 


( be Fitchburg R. R in town of Troy, N. H. 
an! Teneme: t House on property. 
GEO, DALRY™“PLE, Fair Haven, Vt. 


150 H. P. (water pc wer developed 
Awple land, no taxer, will be sole cheap. 


Saw Mill 
Addiess 





TRY WAIT'S PATENT CROSS GRAIN QUILL, 


Tried and recommended by some of 
the leading mil's in the 


country. 


Superior in every wey to Brass Shield or Cup, making a Lighter Bobbin ano costing less 


money Will not break with deceat usage. 


Sole Manufactur -rs, 


HENRY PARKER ©©O, Springtield, Vr. 





TRADE 


A NEW COTTON DYE SUPERIOR TO CUTCH 


And Cutch Preparations. 


Easy to handle 


and Perfect Level Dyeing. 


THE PALMETTO COMPANY, 


Office, 942-44 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouse, 221 \. Front. 
Works, Astor Lake Co., Fla. 


Full particulars and prices on application. 





THE 14a PROVED 


Berryman Feed Water Heater 


and Purifier. The Berryman Feed Water 
Heater. The Standard Feed Water Heater. 
The Radway Feed Water Heater. Feed 
Water Heaters for all purposes. The Econ. 
omical Boiler and Tank Feed Pump. 


BENS. F. KELLEY & SON, 
Works in New York. Main Office 91 Liberty St. 


Ruropean Textile Sample Co. 


Foreign Textile Fabrics 
for Designs. 


NEW YORE. 





56 Worth St., ” 


Foreman of Silk Weaving. 


Age 30; unmarried. Graduate of the 
weaving school of Vienna, and employed 
fora number of years inthe silk mills of 
Austria. Has been five years in this coun. 
try and speaks English very well, Is famil. 
iar with weaving neackwear silk, dress 
goods and handkerchiefs, also suspender 
and elastic webbing. He isalsoa designer. 
Expects $3 per day to start. If interested, 
address, “R.S.," care of Textile World’s 
Employ ment Bureau, 620 Atlantic Ave. 








Mill Space To Let. 


25,000 Feet Floor Space; 
Automatic Sprinklers; 
Modern Mill; 15-feet 
Ceilings; Maple Floors; 
Insurance 30c. per $100; 
Plenty of Light and 
Power. 


address Barbour Flax Spinning Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 


ELECTRIC WORK. 


We are looking for a young man whohbas a 
knowledge ot wiring and maintenance of 
the same tor both electric light, factory, 
telephone and watchman’s sigoal service 
one who has the requisite know'edge and is 
willing to grow up with the plant, beeinning 
with a moderate salary. Address J.N. B., 
care of Textile World, 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 








w -K. DANA, Westbreok, Maine. 
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Cnas. M. Jarvis, Geo. H. Sacer, F. L. Wiieax, D. E. Brapuey, 
President. Secretary. Treasurer. Manager Contracting Dept 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ENGINEERS, ae eee * STREL CONSTRUGTIO FOR FACTORY 


BUILDINGS, 


..9 3. 





The above illustration is taken direct from ® photograph, and shows the interior of a Boiler House, the Roof ef which 
was er fees and bait by us forthe Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., at Manchester, N. H. The building is 75 ft. in length, 
the wails beiag made of brick, and the roof beiag made of iron -—- iron trusses, ir m puriins, and eovered with corrugated 
iron, eo that there is absolutely no woodwork anywhere about the building which can take fire, For Boiler Rooms this 
construction particularly ¢ »mmends itself. 


NewYork Offise, 718 Bennett Buiding, MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Fulton and Nassau Streets. 


Cor. 
Boston Ofte, mice: isis Stephen ‘Girard Bldg. EAST B E iad Li N, co N Pag + 
WANTED 


EXPERT SALESMEN | WEST AND 


To sell the best 


Hand Chemical — SOUTH 


Fire Extinguisher | Iilinois Central Beltroed Cas Yazoo & 


Mississippi Valley Railroad,’reaching into 
| 
} 





the eleven States of 
To whom most liberal 


terms will be ex- South Dakota Kentucky 
tended. Minnesota Tennessee 
Address. lowa Arkansas 


The Utica Extinguisher Go. | Wisconsin | Mississipp! 
Utica, N. W 


| Presenting an unequaled territory fordiver. 
sified industries, and possessing 


W., 5. KELLEY, Best shanti ten Fields 


. Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Consulting : Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Electrical - 
Engineer. | Many Kinds of Raw Material 


Particular attention given to the distribu- To sound industries substantial induce 
tion of power in mills by electric motors; ments will be given by many of the laces 
also to development of water power, and ee MR e-Bay 
electrical transmission. Plans and specifica- Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tions prepared. tries are wanted. Very liberal inducements 

ADDRESS are offered Textile Enmdustries in the 

: | South bya numberof good places. GEORGE 

30 Nightingale St., BOSTON. C. POWER, Industrial Commissioner! C R 
R. Co, Chicago. 








SITUATIONS WANTE 
S WANTED. 

The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
avle agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is 


secured. 


made until position is 


The business of this department ts held strietly confidential 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member of the firm isin charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Weolen Superintendent, De- 
signer or Boss Weaver. Age 35; Am- 

Has worked On all classes of dress 
Can furnish good 
moderate 


. 
218 
erican, 
goods and men’s wear. 
references, and will accept a 
salary. 
1386 Weolen Superintendent or 
‘ Boss Carder. Age 43; American. 


Familiar with the manufacture of all kinds 
of woolen goods, is well recommended, and 
can go immediately. 


1490 Superintendent Age 37; Ger 
» mav. Has worked on plain and 
fancy worsteds, cotton worsted, all woolen 
mixes and mixed cassimeres. 14 years’ ex- 


perience in this country. 
1485 Superintendent or Assistant. 
“ is acquainted with the manufacture 
of all kinds of heavy woolens and all makes 
ot machinerv. Age 35; English. Good refer 
ences trom England and this country. 
1454 Superintendent, “Manager or 
v Designer. Has worked on worsteds, 


cassimeres and cheviots. Is Scotch, but has 
worked a number of years in this country 


and in Canada. Good references, 

1448 Agent or Supt. of Woolen Mill. 
Age 42; married. Has been man 

ager, supt. or assistant supt. for the last 

twenty years. Experienced in all classes of 

goods and makes of machinery. Has good 

references. A first-class manufacturer. 


1452 Superintendent or Designer 
YS for woolen mill. Age 42; married, 
American. Has had a large experience, and 
is wel] recommended, Uut of employment 
at present on account of his mill shutting 
down, and can take a position at once on 
moderate salary. Has worked on all classes 
of woolen goods, cotton warps,acd has had 13 
years’ experience on fancy woolen dress 
goods, Familiar with the Knowles looms 
and Davis & Furber cards and mules. 
1398 Woolen Superintendent or De- 

. signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen apd worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor. 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
t a position as designer in a good 
Understands fancy cas+i- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
anions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 


woolen mill. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1337 Manager or Superintendent. 

Thoroughly understends manufac 
ture of book binders’ cloth, embossing, 
starchingand calendering. 23 years with 
Wilson & Bently, London, England. Eng- 


lish and American references. 

1432 Desires Position as Superin- 
7 lendent of cotton mill, or would 

take overseer of carding in large mill, where 

good wages can be secured. Age 30; mar 


ried. 
1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 
ate change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager,push andjexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under. 
stancs how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. First-class 


references can be given. 
1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 
ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
and Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads, Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 


employers. 
1 153 Superintendent desires position 
“- inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping macbinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
v= in both Northern and Soutuern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sbeetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


578 Cotton Superintendent with expe. 
vit rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 


position at once. 
1496 Superintendent or Boss Wea- 
. ver. Age45; single. Large experi 
ence on all classesof cotton goods and al) 
makes of American machinery. At present 
employed, but wishes to obtain a better 
position. Nowin charge of 1800 looms. Is 
willing to go South. 











TEXTILE WORLD 








WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1501 Boss Carder on Weelen or 
. Knit Goods. Age 29; American. 
Hus worked on percentages and all wool 
gvods. Was li vears with one firm as 


second-hand and boss carder, 

1: 529 Boss Carder or Spinner, on 
woolen or knit goods. Scotch; age 

48; married. Has worked on flannels, cassi- 

meres and hosiery. Good references. 





1523 Boss Carder. Age 29; married; 

‘ American. Experienced on shoddy, 
wool, cotton mixes and silk noils. Has been 
in present positivun eleven years. Wishes 
to better himself 


1475 Boss Carder, Second-Hand er 

Card Grinder. Age 40; American. 
Can use all makes of American and English 
cards, Well recommended. 


1475 Wool Carder and Spinnzer,. Out 
42 of work because his mill shutdown. 
An excellent carder and spinner, highly 
recommended. Prefers the West. Will start 
at moderate salary. 


1470 Boss Weolen Carder. Experi 
ence on greut variety of goods: 
cassimere. beaver, asbestos, wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes, also in knitting mill. 
Wellrecommended. Age 81, married 


514 Woolen Carder. American. Age 

. Married. At present employed. 
Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi- 
ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 
employers. A first class man for a small 
mill 


1358 Weol Carder, now employed as 
OVO second hand in lurge mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac. 
terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 
of a room. Fxperience on high and low 
grade stock. Age?2 7, American, married. 
1248 Carder, wooien. Age 37 years; 
married. 10 years witn one of the 
best mills in New England. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 


and kerseys. 

137 Overseer Woolen Carding. 
" American, age 32, married. With 

one mill 18 years, and another4 years. Ex- 

cellent reterences from each. A first-class 

carder in every way. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


"Gosent-Glend Cotton Carder. 
Age 30; married. At present em 
Good 





1366 
ployed, but desires to make a change 
references, 


93 Cotton Carder or Supt. At pres- 
ent in tne South but desires to return 
to the North. Early training and most of 
his experience was in N. BH. mills. Under. 
atands combing. Age 38. Married. 
1403 Cotton Carder with 17 years ex 
perience in N. KE, mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wants toreturn North. Has never worked 
for less than $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of refer- 
ences. 


1469 
mills. 
ried. ° a 
1339 Cetten Carder, young man hold. 

ing first-class position in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid- 
dle States as assistant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worth that salary ; experience and references 
of the best. 


Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of voth in good 
Excellent references. Age 37, mar- 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Gptance, on ~ Cotton or Wool. 

Age 83; married; French. Hus 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Alsace-Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Is familiar with Dob. 
mule Barlow machines and Schlumberger 
mules. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 

rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
small salary to start. Has worked on clonk 
ings, dress — and Scotch tweeds in New 
England mill 


1276 Spinner, woolen. Woo! and shoddy 
from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref- 


erences. 
14938 Boss Spinner. Age 25; unmarried; 
. German. Has worked on cassi-. 
meres, cheviots, stockinets, satinets and 
camel hair goods. Can op: rate American 
mules, and has worked for several years in 

American mills, to which he refers. 
1503 Boss Spinner. Age 38. Has 
worked on kerseys, meltons, cloak- 


ings, dress goods, carpet yarns, etc. Good 
references. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 





1519 “@vessese oo Age 31; 

American; murried. Has worked 
on yarns from one run to 54. Will accept 
anaverage salary. At present employed, 
but wishes to better bimself. 


1507. Mule “Overseer. English. Age 
* 80; married. Acquainted with al! 
makes of machinery, Engiish and American. 
Isa practical mule man, competent and re. 
liable. Can figure on any mule, all the way 
through. Good references. 


1522 Overseer of King Spinning. 
—<— American; age 44; married. Has 
had a large and varied experience on print 
cloths, sheetings, drills, tickings, ete. Not 
at present employe d, and will go any where 


1 52:7 Overseer Ring Spinning, Spool- 

r ing and Warping. Age 27; married. 
At present employed, but wishes to better 
himself. Can leave his present position i: 
one or two weeks. Prefers to work in the 


Eastern States. 

1498 Overseer. Mule or Ring Spioc. 
. ning, Spooling and Warping. Eng 

lish; age 38. Good experience in English 

and Canadian Mills. Well recommended. 


1497 Overseer of Ring Spinning. Ace 

. 30; Fiench. Experienced on fine 
and coarse yarn and all grades of cotton 
Large experience and well recommended, 


1502 Second-Hand Spinning, Spoo!l- 
uN and Warping. Has worked princi 
pally on heavy sheetings. Age 80; single 
Will go anywhere, Good references 
1504 Overseer Mule Room. Age 35; 
be American, At present employed 
but wishes to better himself. Will not go 


South. 

1471 Overseer Ring Spinning, spool. 
ing, warping, twisting. 13 years’ 

experience in England and 6 years in this 

country. "White and colored yarns from 5s to 

90s. Refers to past employers. Age 338, 

married. 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1517 Overseer Woolen Weaving. 
YL Age37; married. Has had a large 
experience on all classes of woolens and 
worsteds. Will go anywhere 


l =4)) Overseer Weaving. n woolenor 
vs cotton goods. Age 42; Amerfean; 
married. Has worked on al) clusses ef cot 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk goods. Refers 
to past employers and others. 


1506 Worsted Weaver. English; age 
. 33; married. At present employed, 
but wishes to obtain a more lucrative posi. 
tion. Will go anywhere. Experiencea on 
all classes of worsted goods, fancy dress 
goods, ete, 


1482 Weaver or Wool Serter. las 
UV worked on cuassimeres. cheviots, 
tricots, kerseys and cloakings. Good refer- 
ences. 
1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
7 wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
yrotestant; age 86; single. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


14 > First-Class Weaver on fancy 

wovlens, worsteds and meltons, 
cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 
overseer position after 6 days’ netice. Has 
been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 
Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 


141; Boss Weaver or Designer. 
~~ American; age 49. Has worked on 


beavers, kerseys, dress goods, cassimeres 
and all kinds of men’s wear. Is also a good 
loom fixer 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1459 Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slash 
“- ing, etc. Age 36; married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy goods and is 
thoroughly competent in all departments of 
manufacturing, with the exception of spin- 
ning. Understands velvet and corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 
can take a position immediately. 


14 95 Overseer, Cotton Weaving 
“ Age 88. Married. At present em. 
ploved in large Mass. mill where he has 
been tor 7 years as overseer. Worked on 
all kinds of goods and is well experienced. 
American. Refers to past and present em- 
ployers. 


1380 Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
wr overseer’s position for 5 \ ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out becanse of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a good position. 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
un and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; married. 


1335 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 

VVY with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 


1355 Weaver. Age 29; single. Has 
“VY worked on all classes of fine sheet 
ings and sateens. Good experience and 
vell recommended, 


DYERS. 


1457 Dyer. Age 26; has worked on 

. yarns, pieces, raw stock, indigo vats 
and cotton yarn. Is at present employed, 
but can take « position on short notice. Re- 
fers to past and present emplovers. 


1467 Cotton or Worsted Dyer. Large 

experience as second hand and 
boss. At present employed but desires 
change for good reasons. Would start at 
$2 50a day. 


1484 Woolen Dyer. Has had a large 

experience and can furnish the best 
of references. Age 47. Does not wish to go 
South or West. 


1495 Boss W ocolen Dyer. Age 36. Will 

“— take a good position as second- 
hand. Has worked on all ciasses of woolen 
and worsted yarns, hosiery, etc. Good ref. 
erences, 


149] Boss Dyer. Age 38; English. At 
: . present vut of a position, and can 
go at once. Experienced on woolen and 
worsted hosierr, 


1501 Boas Dyer on all classes of wool, 
. woolen and worsted yarns, cotton 
warps, indigo, etc. Desires to change to 
better himself. 
1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 
‘ seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
eassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills tor 3.5 and 7 years and 
gave satisfaction. Would startin New Eng- 
land or Central States for $3.00 a day. 


1278 Wool Dyer. Very successful and 
ad reliable and has had large experi- 

ence. Practical indigo dyer. Can accept 

position atonce. Best of references. 


1 51 2 Bess Dyer. Age 35; married; 
“itv English. Has worked on under- 
wear, piece dyes, raw stock and mercerized 
goods. Isacquainted with all makes of dye- 
ing machinery. 
1 5 1 2) Boss Dyer. Age 33; married. Has 
e =~ worked on kerseys, cloakings, wor- 
steds, wool shoddy and yarn. Wil go any- 
where. 
1 524 Boss Dyer Age 40; married. Ac- 
an te quaintea with indigo, woad and hy- 
dro-sulphate vats. Has had a large experi- 
ence, and is a good man for the position. 





FINISHERS. 


1526 Foreman of Finishing Room, 

we Folding, Packing, etc. Age 45; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on white and 
colored goods and prints Is acquainted 
with every kind of machinery used in his 
business. Has worked 11 years in this coun. 
try. Can give good references 


1428 Overseer of Napping. Young 
ot man just out of position because 
his mil) stopped making fleece.lined under- 
wear. Experience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 


whom he has worked. Will go west. Single. 


1494 Finisher on Felts, or will take a 
e position for the making of sizing. 
Age 26; single. His last position was en 
gineer and in charge of sizing and finishing 
all classes of felts. Good references. 


1499 Overseer of Finishing. Ace 43; 
“~~ American. Has worked on flannels, 
cheviots, cassimeres, fine suitings, broad- 
cloth, hair lines, etc ; from loom to case. 
Was 14 years with his last firm to whom he 
refers. 


se PP 2 SS = 
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ENITTERS. 


1450 Weoreman or Superintendent 
7 of Mosiery. Age 40; married. 
Has worked on cut teet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant, Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 


tormer and presentemployers. 
1441 Supt. er Overseer in Hosiery 
Mili. Age 49; married. Wishes to 
obtain a position near Boston. Cannot take 
a position before January Ist, 1899. Has 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
tamiliar with allthe leading makes of ma.- 
chinery. Refers to past employers. 


1402 Circular Rib Knitter now hold- 

ing position as overseer in N,. Y. 
mill would like to secure better position. 
Has worked on spring needle and welt work 
silks, worsteds, cotton, tuck stitch ladies’ 
forms. Canreter to present and past em. 
ployers. Age24. American. 


151] Foreman Spring Needle. Age 
- 4; single. Has worked on all 
gauges from 14 to 32, on 28-gauge balbrig- 
gan principally; also,on fieece lined, cut 
dresser and spotted work. At present out 
ot a position, and can go at once. if wanted. 


1472 Muitting “ill Superintendent 
“- who has had Ll years’ experience as 
superintendent an : machinist. Has practi- 
cal knowledge of the manutacture of all 
kinds of knit goods. References from past 
employ ers. Age 46, married. 


1492 
goods. 
knitting machinery. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer, or Boss Dresser, or 
will tuke superintendency of small 
mill. Age 88; married. Has worked on 
dress goods, fancy worsteds, cloakings and 
piece dyes. At present employed as boss 
carder, but desires to better himself, if pos. 


sible 
1444 Designer. Has made a special 
study of designing during the past 
ten years. Wantsa position which offers 
chance for advancement. Has worked on 
all classes of goods and is familiar with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 
looms. 


1445 
mill. 
Has worked 
mills and 
of the Werden 


Boas Knitter. American; age 25; 
single. Large experience on ribbed 
Is acquainted with all makes of 
Well recommended. 





1509 


Designer or Finisher, or will 
take position as supt. of a small 
German, protestant, age 86, married. 
in several New England 
refers to them, Graduate 
Textile school, Saxony. 
Has worked on kerseys, beavers, cassi- 
meres, cheviots, etc. Is familiar with all 
makesof American and German machinery 
1431 Woolen Designer or Superin- 
e tenvent. Young man, at present 
employed, desires to secure a position as 
above. Has been assistant superintendent 
of 18 set mill making fancy cassimeres and 
worsteds. Single. References show him to 


be a man of good ability. 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
~“ signer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Leftlast position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former employers and others. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


1518 Overseer Weaving. Has worke:! 
* on colored cotton goods, shirtings, 
dress goods, duck, heavy sheetings, etc. Age 
46; married; American. At present em 
ployed. Wishes to better himself. Can 
leave on two weeks’ notice. 
1 598 Overseer Dressing Room. Ax: 
Ve 38; married; Scotch. Has worked 
on all classes of goods, from coarse drug 
gets to the finest grave of fancy worsteds. Is 
acquainted with all forms of looms used in 
dressing. At present employed, but wishes 
to change his position. Will go anywhere 


1 515 ) y Master and Shipping 
Teoh. Will only work in Southern 
States. 


salary to 

begin. 
1514 Overseer Twisting, Spooling 
Vv. Winding and Reeling. Age 4y 
married; American. Has been in one posi 
tion for 17 years. Wishesto better himse!tf 


Will go any where. 

] 520 Overseer on Prints, Sheetings 
. and Shirtings. Age 82; married 

Wishes to obtain a position inthe New Eng 


land States. 

1516 Warper.er in Charge of Spoo!- 
. ing. Awe 44; married. Experienced 

on flannels, blankets, dress goods, cassi 

meres and carriage cloths. At present out 

of a position, and will go anywhere. 

] 5IO5 Master Mechanic, in large woo! 
ve en or cotton mill. Age 40; married 
American. Is acquainted with nearly al! 
kinds of textile machinery. At present em 
ployed, but can leave on reasonable notice 

Will go anywhere. Excellent reterences. 


1510 Boss Worsted Carder. Has 
be worked on all classes of worsteds, 
and mohair alpaca. Is acquainted with al! 
kinds of English and American worsted 
machines. 
1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
clerk or paymaster. [Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
colored cotton goods. Is well recommen ded 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good a!! 


around scconntant. 
1488 Boss Carpenter or Master Me- 

~ ehanic. Age 46; American. Is a 
quainted witb all makes of cotton machin 
ery, and is a good man on shafting, wood 
work, etc. Atpresentemployed, but wishes 
to better himeelf. 


1483 Master Wechanic. Age 38. At 

present second-hand mechanic in 
machine repair departmentof a large mi) 
Will not go South. 


1500 Overseer of Drawing Room. 

. Age 3!. Has worked on Mobair, 
camel hair an’ carpet stock. Familiar with 
all kinds of foreign and domestic woo! 
Was 14 years in one position and has e» 
cellent references. 


14 61 % iw er or Chief Engineer 

ge 37; married; American. A 
first- pean. Seontate and engineer. At pres 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a posi 
tion where there isa better chance for ad 
vancement. Has been 24 years in present 
position as master mechanic. and was pre 
viously for 13 years with one firm as depart 
ment foreman, engineer and master me 
chanic. Refersto former and present en 


ployers. 
1436 Boss Dresser. At present out of 
work because mil! is ranning slack 
pxperienee covers a large line of goods on 
& F. and Cleveland machines. Wou! 
seat at $2.25 a day if work was steady. A+ 
26. Single. A very reliable young man. 


Will accept a moderate 





PERSONALS 127 


(Concluded from page 109.) 


—James Tague, employed by the Glen 
irk Knitting Co. in their finishing de- 
partment, has resigned and gone to 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


John Stack has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Sagamore 
Knitting Mills at Mechanicsville, N. Y 


Fred Beavin, of Hudson, N. Y., has 
been engaged at the Pleasant Vale Mill 
Greenwich, N. Y., as overseer of spin- 
ning. 

R. H. Kennedy, of Troy, 
the superintendency of the knitting 
at the Clinton Prison, New York 


has accepted 
mill 


Deaths. 


—Isaac Mansfield, a retired knit goods 
manufacturer, died at ‘his home last 
month in Germantown, Pa. He was born 
in Desford, Leicester, England, in i818. 
In 1847 he came to America, settling in 
Germantown, where he was employed in 
the knitting mills of Joseph Crowson and 
the late Charles Spencer until 1861, when 
he embarked in business on his own ac- 
count, retiring in 1883. 


—Darius B. Smith, one of the oldest 
manufacturers of cotton duck in the 
country, died recently. He was born at 
East Haddam, Conn., November i, 
1815. At the age of nine he began work 
in the cotton mill. On reaching his 
eighteenth year he removed to Great 
Barrington and learned the trade of 
machinist, and at 20 was in full charge of 
Whitmore’s machine shop in that city. 
A year later he entered into partnership 
with T. H. Spencer of Barrington, for the 
manufacture of machinery, which busi- 
ness was successfully conducted notwith- 
standing the. hard times then being ex- 
perienced. Jn 1841, at the age of 26, he 
went to New Hartford and together with 
his brother, John C. Smith, and Sanford 
Brown, established a cotton manufactur- 
ing business, and then was laid the 
foundation of the now largest cotton 
duck establishment in this state, of late 
known as the Greenwood Co. In April, 
1M5, their establishment was wholly de- 
stroyed by fire. They at once rebuilt and 
also built the cotton manufacturing es- 
tablishment at Pine Meadow. After 
some years, Mr. Smith became the owner 
of the interest of Mr. Brown and his 
brother in the works at Pine Meadow, 
and from that time until his death con- 
ducted the business successfully Mr. 
Smith was a man of exceptional business 
qualifications, a close observer of poll- 
tics and public affairs, and will be much 
missed by the community in which he 
resided. 

—Peter Thornley, a retired bleacher 
of Pawtucket. died last month at 
the age of $1 years. He was for a 
time employed in the bleaching depart- 
ment of the Merrimack Print Works 
and later was with the Providence Dye- 
ing, Bleaching & Calendering Co. In 
1%2 he, together with Israel Saunders, 
earried on a bleaching business at what 
is now the Bolton Bleachery at East 
Greenwich, remaining there about two 
years. For five years, until 1850, he was 
in charge of the bleaching department 
f the Belleville Print Works, New 
Jersey, and then, for several years, was 
vt the Saylesville bleacheries, retiring 
some years ago. 


George Dixon, late superintendent of 


No. 3 Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., died 


last month at the age of 72 years He 
was in the employ of the Harmony Mills 
Co. for a number of years, having been 
noss weaver in No, 2, superintendent of 
Nos, 1 and 2, and in 1866, when No. 3 was 
constructed, he was made its superin 
tendent, in which capacity he work: 

until his death. He had a very compre 
hensive knowledge of machinery and 
every branch of the manufacture of cot- 


ton goods, 


William G. Johnson, treasurer of the 
Miller River Mfg. Co., Athol, Mass.,. died 
at his home in t city on March Ist, 
ifter a long i 


Charles Sydney Whitehouse died at 
home in Gonic, N. March 4th, 
72 years. He entered the employ of 
father, who at that time owned the 
mills in Gonic, as clerk and bookkeeper, 
ind later assumed charge of the mills 
ind also for five years controlled the 
mills at East Rochester. From 1882 to 
Iss6, he was United States weigher at the 
Boston Custom House. Mr. Whitehouse 
took great interest in political affairs, and 
in 1892 was elected first mayor of Roches- 
ter under the new city charter. 


Henry F. Woodmancy, aged 54 years, 
for over 32 years in the employ of th 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., having charge of the spindle job 
for a long period, died recently of inflam- 
matory rheumatism. He secured a 
patent on a self-oiling spindle, in com- 
pany with the late Gustavus E. Taft, 
which was called the Whitin Rabbeth 
spindle, the invention being one of the 
most valuable in the development of 
ring spinning. 


C. H. Alexander, boss dyer at the 
Shetucket Cotton Mills, Norwich, Conn., 
died suddenly last month of heart 
disease 


boss 
died 
aged 27 


L. C. Gibbs, for several years 
weaver at Hope Mills No, 2, N. C., 
March 13 of consumption, 
years. 


George 


Wankel died at his hpme, 7 
Parker St., y § 


Utica, N. Y., of apoplexy, 
March 16th. Mr. Wankel was born in 
Hetling, Germany, April 13, 1828, and 
came to America in 1852. He worked in 
the Utica Steam Woolen Mills, and was 
placed in charge of the satinet fulling de- 
partment, which position he held until 
the mills shut down in 1877. He then 
went to work in the fulling department 
of the Globe Woolen Mills, from which 
he retired about eight years ago. A 
widow, one daughter and five sons sur- 
vive him 


-William Oastler died Saturday, March 
2th, at the residence of his son, James 
Oastler, 113 Schuyler St. Mr. Oastier 
was born at Shipley, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, June 17, 1816. At the age of 23, he 
came to America, settling at what is 
now Clayville, where he found employ- 
ment in the woolen mill and learned the 
trade of dresser. From Clayville he 
went to the Pleasant Valley Mill, at 
Oriskany, where ‘he filled the position of 
boss dresser, and later had charge of the 
dressing department at the Steam Wool- 
en Mill in Utica, which position he filled 
very acceptably until the mill closed 
Hie worked for a short time at the Wood 
& Mann Steam Engine Works and then 
retired and conducted a small farm in 
New York Mills until about a year ago 
when he came to Utica to live with his 


sons. 
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Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, W. Y. HYDRAULIC, 


KNUCKLE JOINT. 





Chas. B. Cook, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7rece 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32,VU00 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Egyp 
tians Cops and Cones. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘* Universal’? system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines. 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: Spinners are busy, al- 
The 
Southern yarn is in good demand for 
the backing of plush lined underwear, 
and the Hastern as well as the South- 
ern mills are busy. 
are making yarn for the face, and the 
Southern yarn is being used in good 


though the price of yarn is low. 


The Eastern mills 


quantities for backing, although some 
Southern yarn is used on the face of 
Straight, flat under- 
wear, out of cop yarn, is not in de 


these garments. 


mand, but on plush goods the knitters 
have all the business they can handle. 
The ribbed 
having a good business. 
tically a cotton season. 


underwear knitters are 
This is prac 
Wool has gone 
out of style. Some of the mills are 
making their own 
woolen buying fine 
yarn for the face of the 
Prices for all these garments are low 
The 
knitters who bought early in the sea- 
son anticipating an advance, find that 


backing yarn on 


ecards, Eastern 


garments. 


and the business unsatisfactory. 


they can purchase yarn on the market 
today at a price cheaper than when 
purchased earlier in the 
This is on carded 


season. 
white and colored 
yarn. 

The combination is still in evidence, 
but the prices are broken. 
always a spinner 
yarn on hand which he unloads under 
the combination price. The knitters 
are using stained yarn in place of 
Egyptian, because of the advance. 

The ribbed underwear mills are still 
working on light 
but are getting ready to tackle the 
heavy The Western 
trade is booming on cheap fleece and 
ribbed underwear. Prices on Combed 
Egyptian are very much higher in pro- 
portion to the price of carded yarn on 
account of the combination, although 


There is 
with a job lot of 


weight underwear, 


weight season. 


mills are buying yarn below combina- 
The finer counts are 
such 
great demand as was the case earlier 


tion quotations. 
going slower, and are not in 
in the season. Fine lisle yarn, both 
in Egyptian and Allen seed is in good 
demand. The fine yarn combination 
is working cautiously, and the trade 
has not yet felt its The 
knitters throughout the Mohawk Val- 
ley are busy on cotton underwear, and 
are very sanguine at the outlook. 
Worsted Yarn: Spinners are getting 


presence. 


but few orders, and these are 
The 


not anxious to secure large orders on 


very 


small in volume. spinners are 


today’s market. The trade seems to 
be waiting for the developments of 
the worsted cloth trust. Orders for 
cloth are backward, and buyers will 
place orders only as requirements ne- 
We note an undoubted de- 
fancy 


cessitate. 
mand for worsteds, and mills 
on medium grades are well employed. 
Serges and piece dyes are selling, but 
it is noted that.buyers are operating 
cautiously on this cloth. 
Tops are selling fairly well, and spin- 
ners evidently are running out of 
Spinner-weavers that are con- 


class of 


stock. 
templating going into the trust are re- 
ducing stocks as low as_ possible. 
There is no doubt but that a trust will 
be formed in this article, and a meet 
ing has been called and the formation 
is now going on. 

The spinners of French yarn have 
more orders. The knitters of hosiery 


are using worsted more this year than 


has been the case ever, and, in conse- 
quence, spinners of this class of yarn 
have orders. The de- 
mand is for a medium yarn, and knit- 
ters who bought anticipating that the 
demand would be for finer grades, 
have yarn on hand for which they 
have no use, and must order more of 
the medium grade. 


booked good 


Continued on page 131 ) 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 








Established 1884. Telephone Connection, 
The Merchants Sample-Card Co. 
ALFRED S. HATHEWAY. 

MAKERS OF THE BEST 
SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR CARDS, Etc. 
FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE. 


255 Centre Street, 
S. W. COR. BROOME ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Requeat. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 129.) 
The commission houses will not be 


easily forced out of business, as 


the trust will find to its sorrow later. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that thé com 
mission houses are largely responsible 
for the present condition of business. 
The mills staying outside the combine 
will get the benetit of 
There is much talk of a 


these commis 
sion houses. 
dress-goods combination, but as yet 
it is only talked, and has not yet been 
consummated. 

Woolen 


few orders, but are anticipating busi 


Yarn: Spinners are getting 
The heavy weight worsted 
late, 


backward in 


ness later. 


business is and consequently 


weavers are ordering 
backing yarn. 

Many of the weavers are almost en- 
tirely out of the market for wool and 
yarn, not caring to stock up until the 
trust is formed and in working erder. 
The of 


good business 


knitters hosiery anticipate a 


and orders will be 


placed for within four to six 


weeks. 


yarn 
This is not the case with the 
underwear knitters, all of 

We 
that out of 


whom are 
called at 


13 


cards, 11 sets were running cotton and 


rfinning cotton. one 


mill and found sets of 
the other two were running shoddy. 
rhe mills 
best class of underwear 
The medium 
carding and spinning cotton almost en- 
tirely. 


manufacturing the very 
are having a 
good trade. mills are 


It is an actual fact that 
the knit 
goods trade to any extent, so little de 


wool 


salesmen are not working 


mand is there for wool. The mills not 
using cotton are mostly stocked with 
ante-tariff wool, and this helps the de 
of of 
them wool 
another 


pression 
Many of 
last 


some these mills. 


have enough to 


year. There is much 
trust talk among the 


not 


mills who have 


been successful, and these 


anxious for a combination. 


are 
The mills 


having established reputations and 


doing good business will have nothing 


to do with the knit 
There is much dissention among those 
who wish to the combine, 
wants in the same 


basis regardless of their earning abili- 


trust in 


goods. 


enter 


as 


each to go 


on 


(Continued on pags 133) 
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YARNS 


CATLIN & CO., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., 
216 Church &t., 
206 Chestnut &St., 


Boston 
New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co.. N.Y. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 








| Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 


All numbers on Hand and Made to Order 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 





Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND WARPS 


COLORED 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


COTTON 
Ou Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBLD AND CARDED COTTON 
49s and above. 


AND 


WARPS 
E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 
Hosiery, Woolen Y A RN 

and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 


FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Kimnen Jacquard HMarsess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 








FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 





Colored Cotton, 
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w.000 inn ~ ORSWELL | MILLS ease 


COMBED OR CARDED 


ON WARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 





MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 


{ Whey will not shrink nor stretch. 
\ Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 

We claim for them Are Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 
Will last twice as long. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Merceriz:d Cotton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps. eens 
=—=YyY ARN ss — 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 














Manufacturers of - - - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 

We are alway 8 pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 

We use a uniform grade of long stapled cétton in all our manufacture. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 
ties or worth of machinery, and it 
now looks as though the trust would 
not be formed. The argument for the 
trust is that it will reduce the cost 
and also the price to the consumer; 
although if this the the 
man fails to see it. There 
have been two propositions to form 


be reason, 


average 
trusts in knit goods. One is known as 
the Peabody trust and the other the 
Baker 
been working separately. 


trust. Each proposition has 


One, which 
is largely a local affair, is being engi- 
neered by a the 
Peabody, to 
trust with a capitalization of $27,000,- 
000, and to be largely 
“wind;’’ the Baker 
trust which is proposed with a capital 
of $75,000,000—$25,000,000 preferred 
stock—and $50,000,000 common stock. 
There is a of 
cent. on the preferred stock. 
the combination which met at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel New York 
City. Not all the mills were present, 
but committees were formed and are 
to report at a future time. The Moses 
of this trust is a man by the name of 
John H. Baker of Philadelphia, 
is very disinterested indeed. 

trust pays 
vices. 


name of 
form a 


banker by 


who proposes 


which is said 


and the other is 


guarantee seven per 


This is 


in 


who 
The 


him nothing for his ser 


His pay comes from those who 


underwrite, or put the stock on the 


market. The trust pays these under- 


writers five per cent. on the capital 


stock, we think. He apologized to the 
he did 


stand the knit goods business. 


under- 
He is 
the father of twenty-seven combina- 
all 
tuated by disinterested motives. 


knitters and said not 


tions, trusts, and is wholly ac- 


The spinners making 2-ply yarn are 
getting few orders, as wool has surely 
the go by this year, only cotton goods 


are selling. There is a movement to 


use silk’ noils for the backing of plush 


underwear, and silk noils will be 


used in large quantities. Thread 


waste is also coming into general use. 
for fine 


There is also a fair demand 


noils. 


Colchester Millis, 


SPINNE"S OF 


Mae fom 
| Chheitor Ni 
| | Sant hand tan 


Mule Spun Cotton 


Saicsin  Mosiery Yarns. 
Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
86 & 88 Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 
Representing B. B. Smalley, 
Thos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 

Receivers Colchester Mills. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


| Special line for Bi- 
| cycle and Golf 
B Goods in all shades 


| For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


| The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


| 

| All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 

| yarns. 

| 15 SETS CARDS. 

EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 
LEOMINSTER. - MASS. 

A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


KENNEBEC WORSTED MILLS. 
Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 


Cliften Worsted Mills, 


WORSTED YARNS. 


Lustre Worsted a Speciality. 
Mills: Addingham, Del. Co., Pa. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
Fhiladetphia. 























| EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


| 580 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


‘Gohannet Mills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners ot High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS cescarprios. 


Selling Agents JaAmEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphi« and "orton. 
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miteeniesinati , SPINNERS OF 


Pees shay —@-- FINE COTTON YARNS 


Ei 
sf SPOOL Dell 30s TO 100s. * 
G , Bi hed, . Vv 
r—? COTTON Cc @)\,' Pp A N Y ed ‘in skein on spools, r 
<<] YARNS cones or tubes. 
Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chaln, etc, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread. 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERLY, F. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s, 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 











—MOoONUMENT MIL....s,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


fr auy manner desired by the Gates EAWTUCKET, R.I. 





Established 1849. 


CARRIACE CLOTHS. 
LIVERY CLOTHS. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
Broad Cloths, Sackings, C. Coles Dusenbury & Son, 
Cotton Warps, Whip Cords. 396 & 398 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


HAYES, ©: oT Woolens 


_-———-~sative Line 
entative 
Ree hh HAYES & co. 


Liberal arrangements made with manufacturers or men controll- 
ing mills’ productions. 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Trade has improved somewhat the 
past month with the weavers. The 
hosiery trade is still dull, although in 
probably a little better condition than 
last The 
has been active during 
Yarns have 
increased price of the staple, 


month. underwear trade 
all the season. 
advanced slightly on the 
although 
business in general cannot be consid- 
ered as warranting an increased price 
for yarn. Prices have 
badly, especially in the knitting trade. 
Woolen and merino mills are in rather 
better condition, although not yet ac- 
tive. We quote:— 
Warps:— 

20/1 . . ° 124 to 124 
22/1 . : ; 13 

26/1 . ° , ‘ 134 
12/2 . R . 124 to 13 

14/2 . ; 13 

16/2 . ; , ; 133 
20/2 . ; , 14 

80/2 . ‘ , , 164 
40/2 . , ; > 23 

Skein:- 

20/1 soft , . 124 to 13 
19s. : : J 124 to 13 


been cut very 


135 


- ie ; , , ‘ 13 
4stol0s . . ; - 11 to12 
12/2 . ' ; : . 114 to 12 
14/2 . ; : ; , 12 
20/2 . ‘ : 134 
30/2 . ‘ A : . 154 to 16 
40/2 . 22 
8/3 hard . 104 to 11 
16/3 slack . . 124 to 13 
16/4 slack . , ‘ . 124 to 13 
16/2 slack . ‘ ef 13 
Southern cones (various qualities):— 
6s to 8s ; : ; ~ & te 19 
10s. , : : . 11g to 124 
an : ‘ : . 12 to18 
l4s.. ; , ; . 138 tol4 
16s ° : . 134 to 14 
20s... , ; . 14 to 15 
, ae . ’ : . 144 to 15 
24st. : ‘ : . 144 to 154 
ae . ‘ d . 15 to 16 
80s... ‘ : . 16 to 164 
Shuttle 
6s Lo Ss ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 
ss ; ; ‘ . 12 to 124 
163 é j , . 124 to 18 
96s. . - : . 138 to 184 
40s . 164 to 17 


cops: 


Mixed colored cones: 
6s to 8s : ; ; . 13 to 
10s P . 134 to 








SILK NOILS AND “SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR Ore KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. TF. wiasauer « v@., 


47 LEONARD 


ST.. NEW YORK. 





WAVERLY WORSTED CO. 


SPINNERS OF 


W orstep Yarns 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. 


Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 


Bdady c& Street, 


YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BRAIDS SPUN SILK. 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


COTTON, 





RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WE BUY FOR CASH! 
ODD LOTS OF 


YARNS ano WARPS 


ENOS CROSLAND’S SONS, 
Haverford Ave. and 69th St., 


PHILA., PA. 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD SYSTEMS 


B. F. Boyer « Co., 
WORSTED YARNS 


IN WHITE AND MIXES. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL 
Delaware and Cooper Sts. 


Camden. N. J. 
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Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 


Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J. 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ee Ay) tgp. ’ Wo rsted 


4 
4 lak 


aa pa HUE diane. 
r+ FINE FRENCH SPUN ~ YARNS, 
ALL NUMBERS a 


or 
<b 
SINGLE AND TWO- PLY, = Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Cffice and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Fa, 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For 

Braids, etc. 
BRIistToOot, Fr. XI. 


G, “ss Camplld Go 
Penileel Daienovs 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grates and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s 


2IST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT 8T., PHELA. 
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)> ame . ; . 14 to 
14s. ‘ , : . 144 to 
16s. ‘ E ‘ - 15 to 

Eastern cops:— 
10s hosiery ; - 124 to 18 
l4s.. ‘ ; : . 184 to 14 
16s. ‘ ‘ : . 14 to 144 
Smee * ‘ F , . 154 to 16 
10s shuttle ‘ ‘ . 18 to 184 
l4s. , : , 14 to 144 

Eastern skein % cent shows cops. 

Eastern cones 1 to 1% cents above 
cops. 

Universal wound cones % cent ex- 
tra. 

Egyptian carded 5 cents to 6 cents 
above white. 

Combed yarn 5 to 6 
carded. 

Wool spun yarn in poor demand, but 
rather firmer in price, on account of 
the advanced cost of cotton. 

20 eut black cops ‘ . 13° to 134 
‘ 154 to 16 


cents above 


te e 





FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
106 Church St., Philadelphia. 





DANIEL S. PRATT, 
180 Summer Street, - BOSTON, 


ROOM 24. 


851 Oalle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.+ Personally Selected .. 
Graded to the Standard of U. S. Markets. 





THE GARFIELD WOOLEN Co. 


’ MANUFACTURERS 
Fine Wool Shoddies and Extracts, 
n & gra es an coiors. 


Carding, Pichi 
Garnetting done 


. Carbonizing and 
or the trade. 


GARFIELD, N. J. 





- 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


Meyer Silkaline 


made expressly for 


Get Stitching Machines, 


all sizes and colo 


on spools and cones, spun and pure, bone and ducmeshdnas 


silks all sizes and colors. 
Send for samples prices. 


. ones, 


Cotton thread on spools and 


TOMMN C. MEBYVER c& CO.,, 


87 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, 





Chas. W. Becker, Asgt., 


Amsterdam, N, Y. 


Cotton, Wool, Nols, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 


Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 


Custom Carveonizing Wool Noils. 


Garnetting. Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotten and Weol. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ALL BINDS OF WASTE. 


From Cott 


+» Wool and eastern Mills. 








ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 





Bvery manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing Goes, expense in replacement, ea@ 
Great a~noyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
(Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 
The clothing manufacturets expeet oods that will stand a strain of 20 Ibs to the inch, and if they don’t come up to thas 


=. are likely to be classed “tender.” 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULES. 


his machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard thas 


Is light (16 Ibs.), small (36x 5 in. a handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliakie 
end simple that a boy can operate it. 


PRICE $20.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


8S. McKNIGHT, 


75 Spring St... New York. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON, 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 





WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Demestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,. - NEW YORK. 





Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
AL BIOon 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS ot Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS. 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


BALDWIN & RUDY, Proprietors. 
DYERS OF 


WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence soliclted. 
Office, 234 East Fourth Street, Second Floor, CENCINNATI, OHIO 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«~.~Dyers and Finishers,~--~~ 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHERS. 

FIRTH ck& F'OsSTHR coO., 
OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 


New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome &. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flanmels and Filled Good 
t Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 





NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other hy and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANDS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHET, FR. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., *“ovmm'ce"*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


~COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHROBS, N.Y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Woo! and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 lbs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00, **2.22"2o%.2"> 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 








—_~ 
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BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. 2:2st*.2o7ene®. 


Woolen, Silk and Wor- 
sted Varns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. Bleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
aSp-ciity, 134 te 150 Nerth 22d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Merchants Dyeing Company 


DYERS AND FINISHERS, 


Cotton Skein Yarns, Carpet Warp, Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods, 
Woolen and Mixed Cassimeres, Cloakings, Carriage Cloths, Broad Silks, 
Ribbons, Hosiery, Stockinets and Sweaters. Carpet Warp Bundled or 
Spooled. Correspondence solicited. 


Offices: 279. 341 Sedgwick Street, } ,, 
Works: 524 te 53% Orieans Street, | CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS, | THE SECRET velo itreustsmere 


| : Experienee has taught 
Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. them that we give them better work and better service than 


they ca: t here. 
Correspondence Solicited. 7 dn 


|‘. BROPHY’S SONS 
John F. Davidson, Prop., | _ pyers ofall tinds of Yarn and Cotton Warp, 
2560-62-64 N. 3d St., 


| Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
PHI{ILADELPHIA, - PA. | PHEI ADELPHIA. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A speciality with us is the Carbonizing Fime Steck. including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 4 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain &St., 


JOIN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & 0, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








220 Church St., Philadelphia. 136 Pearl St., Boston. 
{8 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GEIGY & 6O., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Mateson & Co. ta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET. NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO} 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 
87 and 89 Park Piaob, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, Patented. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 





regarding 


Bleachins 


° 
) EROXIDE 
OF 
SopidM. 
by writing for free copy of pamphlet ito 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
cccsee wre, (TIE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 


Boston. 71 Pearl &t. 
Niagara Falls. Chicago, 4 N. Clark 8+. 


Oo. 5S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 
Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, 


No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEW YTorn=z. — 














BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. | 





_ Aniline and Alizarine Colors. | 
Aniline Oil and Salt. | 








| 
| 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. | 














THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-137 Front Street, ~ New Work. 





ESTABLISHED i186 


5. 
ANCHOR COLOR MANUF'NC CO., 
I d Manufacturers 
ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St. NEW YORK 





OAKES MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atianta. 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 


ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. 4 PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH 8T. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8ST, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATS, HAMIELTON. 


Dvestufis and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 


Dry Alizarine. Caustic Potash. 
Phenocyanine, 
AZO Colors. 


Direct Cotton Colors. 
Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


NEW CHROME MORDANT 


(Amend Process) 








Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


; Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. 1. 
DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°'SASESTSSSESTHE, oanapa. 
BOSSON & LANE, 
ANTI-CHLORINE 0)0ci0s0°soar” 
NO ACID. WNO SOAP. 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. CQ. MASS. 


Extracts of Endigo, Indigo Carmine. 
Kndigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. 








Kndigo Substitute. We" A pe 


Bisulphite of Soda. 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% Fast Black. 
Soaps. y WS Acetate of Chrome. 
yew and Gambier Extracts. 
ot? Colorless Sumac. — Sucrosine. 


THE ee. French Dressings and Finishings 


for Silk, Wool and Cotten. 





American Aniline Company, 


Emporters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSai EXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dyestuifs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine ani other 

Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 

t z oe particulars sent on ~; “eer Indigo, Dyewoods and 
xtr«cts, Nubia One-Dip 


Black for Woolens, Lion Amm«: Ree Wool Scourer, &c. x ae i 
Stutz & Co., London; WwW. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co., Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


OWNS. ADRINCE, RS ER AHN 
ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, Por a1! kinds of Gray or Finished Stutts, 


Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


Examination of Mill Supplies CHAS. A k A. JOHNSON & CO. ; saapemee 


a Specialty. 
105 East 39th St. New York. New York and Providence. AGENTS. 


Drying and Sulphur 

DYE Ss I iCKsS. DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural 

Reund Water Grown 

I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also | Cedar for Cotton, yee etc. Special Hardwoods 

Sticke —— Mt may mat a oy — Satuest water in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without 

Weldon, and Lorimer ‘machines from finer grader of | X®Ot®, grades, for Silk Dyeing. Our Woven 

lumber. These Blckn have been thoroughly tested, ead | Cedar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapest 

are pronounced the best on the market. I guarantee to | for Mills and all enclosures. Manufactured 
ive satisfaction to Dyers. Correspondence solicited. | by, prices and all information from 


Yrite for prices j 
. FRANK BA(LEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0, | E. M. HAEDRIOCH, 
Camden Co., | 3106 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


LAL TANGA RN 
Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, CARBONIZE periocty” and 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. “i so Bisulphite of soda; Alum and acka® 


You want the best, We bulid them. MERRIMAC CHE HEMICAL C0., 


A. HOPKINS & co., 13 Pearl Street, Boston. 
Works at So. Wilmington, Mass., B. & M. RR, 
BRIDGETON, . . B.K. Southern Division. 
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The STONE & WARE CO., 
Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKUKEE, 
Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 


TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6O., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Taz Boursz, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.. PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, — “**Sexze= 


BE. Ee. ATTEAUS ck CO., 
174-176 Purchase St., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the 
AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., ALBANY, W.Y., U.S. A, 
ANILINE AND AZTAIZARINE cor ORs. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Gloversville, N. Y., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que. 











‘“GLUGLOSS-GELATINE”’ 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
for Fiaishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling. and Yarn Siz- 
dmg purposes. Adopted by a number of leading plants. ‘* Gluglors Gelatine”’ we pure. S57. 
granular and colorless product. readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes much farther, 

roduacing superier results at a con-iderably less cost than kgg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild- 
ng, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-proofing or repellent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holdgcolor or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable ;with a soft leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness We solicit a trial- 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., “ex vscvacsc” Wayne Junc., PHILA. 
STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


165 Duane &St., NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. casoase, 72 BEnon, ma. 
TANKS the Cypress Lumber Co. 


All Kinds | 
and Sizes | 
For FACTORIES, | 


DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks | 
a specialty. 


TANK... 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., CYPR ESS FACTORY. 
195 High Street, Boston, Mass. | APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cypress is remarkable for its great durability. There isno other woed so 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs. etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 


YOUR SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Will not be a first-class one without a 


CALDWELL TANK AND TOWER. 


The Leading Sprinkler Companies will tell you the same, 





Our tanks are built of Red Gulf Cypress and our towers are built of Steel. 
This makes the most durable outnt obtainable. 


ANYBODY CAN ERECT THEM. WE DO SO, IF DESIRED. 


Handsome Catalogue Free to Anyone. 


ww. BSB. CALDWHEHLIE Co. 
202 BROOK STREET, - - LOUISVILLE, KY. 























CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
re RA Tubs, von A hoe Boiling Keirs, 
etc. BR TANS, any 

meoeky he for me, dwellings 

lages, farms, etc. Please send for ey 
matnant we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT... 
Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. er other woods. 
Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
Phone 847 Cortlandt. No. ti John St., New York City. 








Elmira, N. ¥. 
N. SPENCE , Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Won! ( One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Gords and Raw Cotton a specinity. , =‘ !tely Fast and give a silk finish. 





BLEACHING AND’ DYEING MACHINERY 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 
DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
7 HUSK. 
a ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cuas. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 


Opening and Folding Machines —to 
take out twist and open to full width 
from extractors, etc. 

Le | Steam Finishing Machines. 


Continuous Crabbing Machines. 


Somerville Machine Works, §} serine macnines. 


ALBERT BIRCH, Sole Propr. Singeing Machines. 


Tentering Machinery, etc., etc. 


= Sewing Machines, tor light and heavy 
Somerville, Mass. cloth, will sew any fabric wet or dry. 


Also, fall line of BLEACHING, DYEING and FINISHING MACHINERY. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 














THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


4 o 5 s s * 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying « Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lIACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Compiete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDE OonRD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 





Perforated Copper. NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc., 


For Wool Washing 


andRinsing Boxes. Printers 224 Embossers 


Perforated Dust ° ° 
"screens on Tria. ° Of Teatile Fabrics. 


A. J. BECKLEY xf; C0, NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Ere. 
mY, Olen 125 Liberty St 447 West 14th St., New York. 
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THE_REMOVAL OF 


SD EA Wo 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


— BY — 
23 West First St 


BOSTON. — THE BERRY WHEEL. 


CYCLONE FANS! 


4 Moderate in Price, 
| Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalegue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 











NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by-air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS :————— 


ie “ ees 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


SAVOCRAN | ii. rae 
Pe 








AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER FOR COTTON OR WOOL. 


DRYERS For Coston Stock, Weol, Yarn, 
HURRICANE AND CARBONIZING, Etc. 
FANS _ BEST in Construction. LOWEST in Price. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 
6721 Germantown Avenue, - ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New Universal Fulling Mill, 


1898 Pattern. 





This mill is unequaled for capacity and rapid fulling. All kinds of heavy and light goods, as 
desired. It affords greatest economy in space required, power, soap, and time. All bear- 
ings are on the outside, obviating dripping of oil inside of mill. All bearings are self ad- 
justing and readily removable. Power is transmitted with friction or tight and loose pulleys. 


Itis Made in Two 
Sizes. 


No. 1 is three feet wide 
for 1, 2, or 3 Strings 
of extra Heavy 
Goods, 1, 2, 3, or 4 
Strings of Medium, 
and 1,2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6 Strings of Light 
Goods as desired. 
One set of rolls and 
three ring guide 
plank. 


No. 2 is four feet wide, 
and has two sets of 
rolls and six ring 
guide plank, like this 
cut. Capacity nearly 
twice as much as the 
No. 1 Mill. 


Made extra heavy 
throughout, all mate- 
rial the best anid work 
manship first-class. 


The adjustable brass 
mouth-pieces and 
stretcher, also packing 
boxes and stop motion, 
are the best, as ac- 
knowledged by users. 


Write for further 
particulars and 
prices. 


Machinery Especially for Wet Finishing. 


IMPROVED ROTARY FULLING MILLS, Various Patterns and Various Attachments, 
HAMMER FALLING STOCKS FULLING MILL, 
CLOTH WASHERS, OR RINSERS, 
DOLLY WASHERS FOR HOSIERY GOODS, 
PUSHERS, OR CRANK FULLING MILLS, 
CLOTH WINDERS AND POWER CLOTH REELS FOR DYE TUBS AND RINSERS, 
WOOL PICKERS, RAG WASHERS, WOOL WASHERS, SOAPING: MACHINES 
SQUEEZE ROLLS FOR SPECK PYEING, 
DYEING MACHINES FOR HOSIERY GOODS, ETC. 
DUSTERS, DYE TUBS, EXTRACTORS, BLUE VATS, etc., ete. 


HUNT-McCORMICK TURBINE WATER WHEELS. 


RODNEY,HUNT MACHINE CoO., 
Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS, Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 


Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephoge No. 1522. 
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ania Tool i" Machin to, 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 
Extractors 


Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 





GHO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 
Improved 


CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with | 


Latest Improvements. oer ane Woet inched Rey vy At 
WOONSOCKET, ” R.L fan all “Miwohine Co., Westerly, R.I. Send for 








WOOLEN MACHINERY. ' 15% 





HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








Power transmitted by means ot « friction #ulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adju:table. All Bearings are oa the tside of fr 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 





Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for nentios NET ER and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., 
Worth Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 29054. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Bosten. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furber Machine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, - Mass. 


CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 30 Cambridge St, near Websters. WORCESTER, MASS. 





THE TORRANCE MANUFACTURING CO.., 


Sole Makers of the TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLINC MACHINE, 


18 & 20 Davis St., EB. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Machines as convenient 
wbor-saving appliances. The machine can be adjusted to make any size balls to suit lots, 
«and the creel is constructed to carry twice the humber of spools used by the old system. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 

uniform speed, and mest 

i tra all, makes 

PERFECT YARN. Have been 

adopted by the largest New 
England manufacturers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. |. 








KNITTING AND SEWING MACHINERY 





| 


4840404008 


NYE &« TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


$ 
Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Swe aters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Drerecerererererererere 


OMETHING NEW. 


OFO909090901090984O980 O00 OOS ETErErEr® 


3), 





Have You Seen Our 
Strapping Machine? 


It has the same positive stop motion used on our 
latest Button Sewing Machine. Will cover straps of any 
width, and will do a hundred dozen drawers a day. 





Union Button Sewing Machine Co. 


No. 164 High Street, 
Fort Hill Square. m BOSTON. 
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BRANSON MACHINE (CO. 


Hand 
OF 
Power, 
Open Top 
OF 
Hold Down. 
Yo 7a 
OF 


es BUILDERS OF ... 








Knitting Machinery. 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 





Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
Presses 
and 
Boards. 
Estimates 
for Plants 
Complete. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506-North American, formerly John, St., 


Philadelphia, U. S, A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE 





KNITTING AND SEWING MACHINERY. 





ROBERT W. ScorrT. Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


> 





b> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A, 











STANDARD Ch ) 


mel —_— 
—_— 


~ ~~ 
we. 


“Standard” Button Hole Machine. 


New and superior cutting device. 9 Makes purl-edge button holes. 

Adjustable knife. 10 Makes button holes one-eighth to one 

Will cut heaviest material. inch. 

Leaves no ragged edges. ll A positive, automatic stop motion. 

Automatic thread controller for lower 12 More work produced with less effort. 
threads. 18 Most money making machine in any 

Tensions on both threads—holes solidly set factory. 

Makes three sinds barred button holes. 1k Of highest grade workmanship and 

Makes whip-stitch button holes. durability. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO., - Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 


Estimates solicited for complete powar plants of sewing machines. Oar prices are right. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 
Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto. 
matic), for Shigt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of : 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THE DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES, 


For Ribbed Underwear and Sweater Machinery, 
Automatic and Seamless Hosiery Machinery, as 
well as for all makes of Toppers and Ribbers. 


With our IMPROVED SPECIAL MACHINERY and APPLIANCES, together with our 
improved methods we are making the best wearing and longest lived riveted 
Latch Needle in the market. Send us your sample needles with trial order and 
satisfy yourself that there is a Best QUALITY in LATCH NEEDLES. 


Address DODGE NEEDLE COMPANY, 


Manchester, IN. EX. 








Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Go. 


BUILDERS OF 


4 and 44 Automatic 
) KNITTING MACHINES 


With or without Deuble Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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“EL EETRIE” McMichael \ Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


Automatic Knitting Machine. | RIB KNITTING MACHINERY. 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un- 


derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 








Entirely new method of transferr- | 
ing by which it is impossible to |___ 


drep stitches. 


| | 
Change of guage easily accom- | --—J 
plished. | 


Yarn changer and high splicer. 
Simple and effective in operation. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
: Machine. 
Machines in operation Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |, | turnishea upon Application tothe 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA 
New England Office: 


Ee. JENCKES M’F’C CO. 120 Kingston St., | Roaton, Masa. 
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ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 


Best method of transferring 
ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect 
work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: 


Knickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BEATTIES’ 
Patent Loopers. 


BEATTIE MACHINE WORKS, 


COHOES, N.Y. 








THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


——-COHOES, N. YT. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Coreet Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Handa. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma- 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, ete. 
a@- Write for Catalogue. 
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AND %& AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


for particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila., Pa. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohees, N. ¥. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Se os & Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc, Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. - Little Falls. N. 





. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLI Tk, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
x COHOES, ALBANY CO.,N. 1 


‘SoUTqOeW yn) 


Je}4 WOES BAl4 pwe 1Nd4 


Border Machines 





We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
ESPECIALLY FoR THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILE HAVEN, PA. 
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Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 
Speed, Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 
Trimming Machine, for underwear and con- 
cealed stitch for hosierv and welting. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr na ag - 


Excelsior “2s 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 














CRANE MFG. COO. 
LAKEPORT. N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr 
with Self-Oiling Brackets. . 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES C0., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Dils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 








Flat Knitting Machines 


Met oma 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved dro 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 





WM. COREY Co., 
Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. HZ. 


Celebrated 


«TRACE MAAK + 


For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin St., New York. 





Lacings 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 

Pat. Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


| Lawis JOnN=zEs, 


603¢ and Media Sts , Philadelphia 


GAS ENGINES county. EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY j LOW IN PRICE. 





amb Manufacturing Company, 


MAKERS OF 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Circular Knitters, Rib Top and Looping Machines. 


BOSTON: 
8. P. Curtis, 671 Washington St. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 
J. E. Woodhead, 100 22d St 


NEW YORK: L. D. SaAnBorN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. 
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CHARLES COOPER, ___BENNINCTON, vrT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyein ards. 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


5, B. ARDREY & SONS, ganntmisror Ao ® 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built. 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond &Sts., Philadelphia. 
Reliance Machine Works, | 4: san 
RELIANCE MosieRY Press. | [AMIS CRAWFORD 
: ; Hollow Plate 
Steam 


Press 


For KNIT 
WOOLEN Goops 














EXLART, 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Eman) 


2 Is worth investigating 


J. J. Crawford & Son, 


Nashua, N. H. 





Harness Varnish 
| For JACQUARD LOOMS. 
$1.50 per gallon. $1.40 per gallon in 5 gallon 

cans. Cans extra. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
STH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, 
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B Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
E L to transmit more POWER, 


| 
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wear longer, STRETCH 


Manutactured by IN less than any other 
Albany Belting & Supply Co. G leather belt made. 


ALBANY,N.Y.,U.S.A 








WHEN IN WANT OF °s5.2°x2°2" | (ALEXANDER BROS.| 


BELTING, Seine owe oes Sater: | BRC) OAK BELTING. 
WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD, 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


re TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
rue AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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EDGINGS, BRAIDS, 


ETC. 





WHHIMAR BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN Gos. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 


Fhiladeiphia. 





1817 East York St., 


Lone DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C CO., 


- Manufacturers of 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


Lz:ACE 


ESDGiInes 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 


Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The BEST and CHEAPEST 


CROCHET LACE 


EDGINGS £oex_1899. 


FLEMING c& CHAPIN, 


BRAIDS. 


229-——CHURCH ST.—23! 
PHILA. 


THREADS. 





wm. M. YounGe, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 
Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


raided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Galen Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding ont, Foe os Novelty Dress and 


rapper B 
Philadelphia. 


HAMILTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


| Common and Spool Tapes 


BINDINCS, Etc. 


J. H. HAMILTON & CO., Agents, 
275 Charch St., New York. 





3638-40 Frankford Ave., 
For Overshirts 


LAGINGS serine, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, &. ¥. 





ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented = 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Gree 
All work ‘guaranteed. 





BOARDS FOR FAS 


I BLACK DYER 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





< PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


Jos. 1. PEARSON 


315-21 TayLor 31 





{ PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


IRONPHALT ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. 


2and 3 Ply Reeeng, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Is the most permanent covering for 
all kind of buildings, Ready for ap- 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Catalogue Free. 


um, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE M FC. co., 


Richmond, Va. 
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THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, 8. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noiselessness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous 
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The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘+lam pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used» by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn. ; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70,000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


61 Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass. 
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WATER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 

SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 

Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 


35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast tron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 


GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 


Address, e. Oo. Box 1244. 








THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING 00., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run tor Years 
Pulley Bushings a Specialty. 1nd Years WITHOUT O11 or Grease. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oli or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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DO YOU WISH TO SAVE MONEY, TIME 
AND WORRY ? 


Do In Wish tolncrease Your Dividends ? 


If so discard those old grates and 
install the Improved Sectional 
Grate Bar and thus effect a saving 
of 10 to 25% in fuel, in repairs | 
80%, in time in repairing, over 
100%, in increased draft 25%. | 


Read what a prominent and suc- | 


cessful manufacturer says about it: 
Ga8TuNTA, N.C., “ne 22, 1898 
EArt & WILSON LO., G wstonia. N. ¢ 
GENTL4MEN: After having nsed your 
Grate Barin our mill for nearly 12 months 
anu watching them in other plants in this 
section, I have necided to put them in the 
Avon Mills. They are all you cla'm for 
tnem as our coal b'lls will show, but the 
greatest saving will be in replacing them as 
only one section at a time will be necessary. 
Your truly, GEOR®E A. GRAY. 
State Agent« Wanted. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


EARL & WILSON CO., 
Gastonia. N.C. 


THAD. S. COBB MACHINERY CO. 


COTTON and WOOLEN 
MACHINERY. 


Belting, Card Clothing & Mill Supplies. 


192-1904 Middle St., Lowell. Maaa. 








& RENTSCHLER CO., 


ExXaxmilton, — 


“SE HOOVEN, OWENS 


Builders of the 


' Hamifton- Corliss 
ENCINE. 





| Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 


size, for all purposes. 
New York Office 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg. 
BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 





BELT HOOKS. 


FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. 


Success »r to H. M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Are in use all over this country, on all kinds of ma 


Thousands of Frisbee Friction Clutches 


chinery, and they 


GIVE VERY PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


We aim to build them well in every particular and don't 
intend to send out a Friction which will fail to do all we 


claim for it. 





iL, Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.8. A, 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St. Thorough Inspections 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Ergrave. A B Cand Lieber's Codes AND 





INS _ 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY C0, INSURANCE. seainn. tow 
100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. injury to Persons caused by 

Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 


ree zoes Hr Seca uae STBAM BOILER BXPLOSIONS, 


urable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper 8 » ete. 
ee" 2 Apion, President. 
. . B. Fran n, Viee-Pres’t. 
Textile World's Emp oyment F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
J.B. Pierce, Secretary and Treasurer 


Bureau. CON SU LT iT ss L. B. Brainard. Ass’t Treas. 


L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t See’y 


INCANDESCENT Lamps AND Roskrres 


Especially Adapted for Mill Work. 











12 to 25 Lamps for trial free of expense. )} 


Burned-out Lamps and Bases exchanged for new. { “*€ for particulars. 


CILMORE ELECTRIC Co., 
L and First Sts., - - SO. BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


eae 35 ery =. 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION. 
Tested to 400 lbs. and fully warranted, 
Approved by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. USED BY Provident Life & Trust Co. 
George V. Cresson Co. Commonwealth Title & Trust Co 
Harrison Bros. & Co.,incor, The George W. Blabon Co. Girard College. 

The Franklin Sugar Ref.Co. Thos. Potter, Sons & Co. The Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Baugh & Sons Co. Gloucester Cotton Mills Co. The [Industrial Art School 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. Berkshire Mills Co. Merion Cricket Club. 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. John Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club 
United Gas Imp’ment Co. A, Platt & Sons Green’s Hotel. 

American Pulley Co. Jefferson Med Col. and Hospital. Windsor Hotel. 

Warren, Webster & Co. Pennsylvania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co 


Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally. 


H. R. BENNETT. 1217 Filbert St.. Philadelphia. 


Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 60 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always ready; always at 
just the right heat. They are used by all first 
class up-to-date manufacturers. The ‘‘ Econom. 
ical” is made in every style, shape and weight, 
to suit all trade using pressingirons. This iron 
isnotan atmospheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 
614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ES 








Style Cc. . A partial List of Houses using our Gas Lrons. 


Vv. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City 
C. Kenyon Co., Mfg. Clothin se =a 


&, 
NEW YORK OFFICE The Rosenthal] Mfg. Co., Mfg. Clothing, “ “ 
K OFFICE, | The F. White & Co, Mfg Hakt., ’ cs ie 


| Jaros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, re a 
305 & 307 Mercer St. | E. Millen & Co., Night robes and Shirts, os, ge 
_— subse. Costom Tailor, C 7 
| Sweet, Orr O.. Mtg. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
Pilling Mfg. Co., Knit Underwear, Phila, Pa. 
Call or write tor Cat- | Wise Bros., Mfg. Overalls, Baltimore, Md. 
alogue. Guggenheimer & Co, Mfg. Pants, Lynchbug, Va. 
gu 
| Dixie Pants Co.. Mfg. Pants, Charlotte, N. C. 
J Kyle & Co., Mfg. Pants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World. | Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfz. Pants, Waeo, Texas. 
The T. Eaton Co., Migs., Toronto, Can-ada. 
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ROPE, SHODDY, ETC 171 





P Blaisdell & Co. 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS 


"\* Worcester, Mass. 





==MODERATE PRICED=— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shal) 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send tor our Sheet of Reterences. 


STHE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 





Established i830. 


fens WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


BRAND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ere: mJ CORDACE 
 agseee And Dealersin Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St., N.Y. 


We beg to call your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Van 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces friction between the fibres. 
It has proved the most economical rope that can be used for the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” will prove its worth. 

COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SHODDY teen act. WATCHMANS 
oe o Write ica sags CLOCK, 


Carbonized Stock FLOCKS * ls A 
A Specialty. deena ee ae 


PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


32 Creene St., New York. 








Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest European Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subsoription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





LOWELL 


Textile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 
on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Home Study 
Textile | 
Manufacturing 
Designing. 


Send for Free Catalogue 
to Department C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES. 


New Bedford, Maasa. 
Cc. P. BROOKS, Director. 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects re- 
sating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS 
{it Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 








PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture ot 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


—— 1898. 


Day classes open October 2d. 1899; 
Evening Classes open Oct. Oth, 1809. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 





WOOL CLEANING 











The New Morse System 


— Vieansing W ool. 
HE practical success of this system of cleaning wool has now been 
demonstrated beyond question; and the extensive works at Norton, 


Mass., are now prepared to handle large quantities of wool for manu- 
facturers and the trade. 


ITI ITT III LITTLE TTT TTTrrrrrire 





SPADA AEE 


Morse Wool Treating Works at Norton, Mass. 


Some of the advantages to be derived from this process are as follows: 


We leave the wool in much softer and better condition than the old 
method of scouring, never harshing. 

We save a larger percentage of the wool by preserving all the fibres. 

(Our process gives greater advantage in working, leaving the wool 
open and lofty. 

Superior advantages in dyeing- 

We save all of the nerve of the wool, which is of great advantage in 
carding, dr.wing and spinning, and of great benent in finishing. 

We have shown a saving of 34 in noiling and 54 through works. 

We use no soaps or soda ash. 

We have demonstrated all of the above facts. 





We can do the work ata saving to the manufacturer, 
adding nothing to the cost. 


If desired can be treated in the original package, and returned without disturbing the 
bale, fleece, or pelt. 


We Invite CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORSE WOOL TREATING CO., 


New York Office, 23 Duane St. Station A, Norton, Mass. 
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BIRCH BROS.., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick, 
fine stitch or coarse stite 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Civul Engineering. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 


Mining and Metallurgy General Science. | 


'BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


Architecture. For Teachers of 
Anatomy and Physiology Science. 
(as a preparation for Medical Schoo)s). 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


tam CU AY AS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 





ELECTROTYPERS, 





SAFE AND RELIABLE, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


eS) 
Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





Established 1844. 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds ot 


SPINDLES, FLYERS sRINGS TUBES, CAPS, &C. 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, "Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


ELEVATORS, « Hoists, Waiters for um, yar capacity or 
‘ht, Electrie, ng ay or Map 
Shafting, ‘umps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
Paint Mall, Presses, Gearing, Mining a Coining Maehin- 
ry, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


aro. €. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


JERSEY HICKORY 


Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
world tor 


PICKER STICKS. 
I farnish lots of them to close and care 
ful buyers. Selected stock, best finish 
and attractive prices. Write 
L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J 
(Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 











CARD CLOTHING, ETC 


VULCAN ROVING CAN. 


Body—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patent Clinchea 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges, BOTTOM— 
IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use ot nails or screws, 
will not crack, warp orshrink and cannot come out. FINISH—Coated in 
side and out with moisture proofcoating, handsome and smooth. WEIGHT 
—About one half pound per inch diameter, SIZE—A)) cans to an exact 
size, perfectly round and true. DURABILITY—Superior to any other can. 


Also manufacturers of Hill’s IXXX Tin and 
Galvanized Iron Roving Can. 


JAMES HILL MF’ c. co., 
PROVIDE) NC E,W. Kk. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 


THUN & J4NSSEN. Reading. Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


for massing Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 
Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
pret Kanding, etc. Wincers, Doublers. 
easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 
Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 


Burr Bobbin Holder : - Laminar Fibre Co., 


& Thread Catcher Co. ae COLIN €. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 


MANUFACTURER OF 











86 Pratt St.. 


Pe sem tion ©] ROVING CANS, 


HOLD g0BaINs me SB 1 BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Mules, W inter, Twisters, ~ ‘a Insulating Material, 

‘te., and Cateh Threads 

od hen doffinw. Pays for Sheets, Tubes and 
itself in six months. Se Manufactured Articles. 


Mail spindle, bobbin ’ ) 
and sample of strong ) +) Orrice ano Factony, Tannery Sr., 


est yarn you make and 4 WORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


we will fit one to spin 
dle and return free of 
charge 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 


Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


BLIJAH ASTHWORT HI, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous. We have the best men on our books, because the incompetent and intemperate 
men keep away from the TexTILe# WORLD's EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; they know they can get 
no job through us. 











L, D. Tel. Arlington 44, 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
_ Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


LZ The cut shows a 19-can machine 
wg-mm with two tiers with intermediate 


” with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
im, Iron. We strongly advise our 
ram Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 


’ rience has demonstrated. This 

upright machine enables cloth to 

;run without wide intermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid- 

ing “‘ecrimps.” We also build 

‘ P sled w= tHiorizontal Frames, but on radi 

cally different principles from 

most others. Our lilustrated cat- 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Puixties Co., 


PROVIDENCE, BF. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANGE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Herbert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Bateneller, John C. Cobb. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 








YOU CAN BOUNCE’EM ‘’s8c4%t.°'*" 1F YOU'LL USE’EM 
NH meledema 


oh @ ip ap = —l— eb ere 
AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 


LIMITED PHILADELPHIA, PA 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 
Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhanst Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


M Oliver Sireet, Boston, Mass. 78 Queen Victoria Street, London, EB. C. Eng 
181 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 71 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, 1). 2 Kangshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
a Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with twotiers with 


#can for continuous drying. 


intermediate 
We 
tr build any arrangement of string 

; ing and furnish any desired num 
v ber of cans, of any length, either 
A with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
= Iron. We strongly advise 
*Steel Head Can. It is a t 
/ provement as seven years’ expe 
has rhis 
h t« 


intermediate 


our 
igg itm 
” rience demonstrated 
upright machine enables clo 
‘~’ run without wide 
‘spaces between the tiers, as in 
horizontal thus avol 
We also ulld 
Frames, 
different principles fre 


muchine, 
ing “‘scrimps 
Hlorizontal but on at 
— cally m 


most others. Our lilustrated cat 
alogue explains allthese points at length and has many plates showing 


It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Pui tuips Co., 


PROVIDENCE, 


lifferent 


styles of stringing 


me. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale, Herbert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Robert Bateneller, John C. Cobb. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, President. 





D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer 


Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 





BRICANT, DIRT, 
eee 4. bale), | 


YOU CAN BOUNCE’EM ‘° 


OH meledema 
OLLLESS BEARINGS. 


IF YOU'LL USE’EM 


AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO, 


LIMITED. 


Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. ~ 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 










for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 













for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 










44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 4 Neve Promenade, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, I). 2 Kungshol mstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 





ee OnRLER' i ANILINE SALT, 


» ALBUMEN 
‘ DYE.STUFFS, “DY#- WOOD EXTRAC! 
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co 


yard 
Chica 


Philadelphia 


to the square 


weTaLs penramareD SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 
Perforated Brass and Copper for Wool Perforated Steel (Black or 
Washing Machinery, Rinser Boxes, etc. Galvanized) for Femme 
Reels, Drying Floors, False Bottoms, Drainers, etc., Steel Surfacing. 


Standard sizes Perforated 1 ind Brass al¥ays ck. Sar es or Blue Prints furnished with quotation 


Beston 





Main Office and Works’ No. 230 North Union St., Chicago, lll., U. S. A. 
Eastern Uffice: No. 284 Pear! Street, New York. 


GRAVITY and PRESSURE FILTERS, 


Constructed under the Jewell, Warren and Hyatt Patents. 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOWEST PRICE. 











New Vork 


averaces about 


a 
ee ; 


Patents sustained by the Highest Courts. 
The acknowledged Standard of Mechanical Filtration. 
O. H. JEWELL FILTER CO., 40-42 West Quincy St., Cricaso 


NEW YORK FILTER MFC. CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston. 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


MAGNESIA STEAM P|PE COVERINGS MINERAL WOOL 


MAGNABESTOS ASBESTOS PAPERS 


ASBESTOS ee eee HAIR FELT, ETC. 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 


83 Warren Street, - - ~ - NEW YORK. 


¥ FANS ‘oi ane Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 
~-- DUST. f ca SAVES 


Bust Collectors and P . 
- . TIME, BELTS 
Biow Piping. ‘| 1 IME, BELT 


> : Curtis Mio. MONEY. 
The Allington & Curtis Mfg.Co ER rentect tenet 
Saginaw, E. 8. Mich. READY TO APPLY = FINISHED VowT with Least Metal 


J 29 Otis Street. - Send for Circulars and Free Samples. 
FAST CAMBRIDGE. MAss. | THE BRISTOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN 


[eee @ 0, | cena 


122 Pear] St.. | Office, Paterson Wat. Bank, Paterson, NJ. 
NEW YORK. Mill Building a Specialty. 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark. N. J.; 


Dyestuffs and Berkeur Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N Le and others 
ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY 


Chemicals. | EFFICIENT 
BRANCHES POWER 


Bosten, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Chicago, Cincinnati. Hamilton, Ont. | PUMPS. 


See Special advertisement inside. |The Goulds Nifg. Co.. SENETA puis 
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SHAFTING #: BEARINGS | Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
CEARINGS hes Ravertionmans om insta 
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‘(96 PACKING 
JENKINS BROS., 
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JENKINS 
RED 





square yard of 1-8 in. 


One 
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